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SYNTAX,  WITH  EXPLANATIONS. 


I.  Rules  of  Agreement. 

If  (1)  First  Concord. — The  Verb  agrees  with 
the  Subject  in  Number  and  Person. 

(6)  The  Object  of  a  Transitive  Verb  is  in  the 
Accusative. 


In  the  sentence, 

The  mother  loves  the  hoy , 


something  is  said  about  the  “mother  namely,  that  she 
“  loves  the  boy.”  This  is  the  commonest  form  of  sen¬ 
tence  :  in  fact,  nearly  every  sentence,  if  you  take  it  to 
pieces,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  two  principal  parts, 
namely — 


(1)  the  person  about  whom,  or  the  thing  about  which, 
something  is  stated ; 

(2)  the  statement. 


These  two  parts  are  called,  both  in  English  and  Latin 
Grammar-  (1)  The  Subjeot> 

(2)  The  Predicate. 


Thus,  in  the  sentence  “  The  mother  loves  the  boy  ”  “  The 
mother  ”  is  the  Subject,  “ loves  the  boy  ”  is  the  Predicate. 
Now  compare  with  this  sentence  another — 

The  mother  loves  the  hoy. 

The  hoy  runs. 

In  this  sentence  we  state  about  the  boy  that  “ he  runs” 
or  in  other  words — 


“  The  boy  ”  is  the  Subject, 
“runs”  is  the  Predicate. 


Hence  we  see  that  one  word  is  enough  to  make  a  complete 
Predicate. 


E.  L.  G. 


H 
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But  we  can  also  see  that  the  word  “  loves  ”  will  not 
make  a  complete  Predicate.  The  sentence  is  incomplete 
till  we  know  “whom  ”  or  “what”  “  the  mother  loves”  The 
verb  requires  a  word  to  follow  it  before  the  sense  is 
complete. 

Such  verbs  are  called  Transitive  Verbs. 

The  word  which  follows  them  is  called  the  Object. 

But  verbs  which  will  make  a  complete  Predicate  by 
themselves,  such  as  “  to  run”  “  to  grow”  “  to  stayid”  &c., 
are  called  Intransitive  Verbs. 

Notice  here  an  important  difference  between  English 
and  Latin. 

In  the  English  sentence, 

The  mother  loves  the  boy , 

we  know  that 

“  The  mother  ”  is  the  Subject,  and 
“  the  boy  ”  is  the  Object. 

But  how  do  we  know  it  ? 

By  the  order  of  the  words.  If  we  altered  the  order, 

The  boy  loves  the  mother , 

the  sentence  would  have  a  different  meaning. 

But.  take  the  sentence  in  Latin — 

Mater  amat  puerum, 

we  know  that 

“Mater”  is  the  Subject,  and  that 
“  puerum  ”  is  the  Object. 

But  how  do  we  know  it? 

Not  by  the  order  of  the  words,  but  by  the  Cases  of 

“  mater  ”  and 
“  puerum.” 

Whatever  order  the  words  stand  in,  as — 

Mater  puerum  amat, 

Amat  puerum  muter, 

Amat  mater  puerum,  &c., 

the  meaning  is  not  changed. 

O  o 
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Now  let  us  parse  the  words  in  the  sentence — 

Mater  is  nom.  sing.  fem.  from  mater,  matris,  a  mother. 
Arnat  is  3  sing.  pres.  ind.  act.  from  amo,  amare,  amavi, 
amatum,  I  love. 

Puerum  is  acc.  sing.  mas.  from  puer,  pueri,  a  hoy. 

Hence  we  get  the  two  rules  given  above. 

Note. — Sentences  may  he  divided  into  three  classes — 
Statements, — Questions, — Commands. 

The  rules  given  for  statements  hold  good  for  the  other 
two,  as — 

Nonne  mater  amat  puerum  ? 

Does  not  the  mother  love  the  hoy  f 
Ama  matrem,  puer, 

Love  thy  mother ,  0  hoy. 


^  (2)  Second  Concokd. — Adjectives  and  Parti¬ 
ciples  agree  with  their  Substantives  in  Gender, 
Number,  and  Case. 

Take  the  sentence — 

The  mother  loves  the  hoy , 

and  add  Adjectives  to  the  Substantives,  as — 

The  good  mother  loves  the  little  hoy , 

Bona  mater  amat  parvum  puerum. 

Participles,  as  you  have  learnt,  are  declined  like  Adjec¬ 
tives  and  follow  the  same  rules.  So  in  this  sentence — 

The  widowed  mother  loves  the  hoy , 

we  might  write — 

Vidua  mater  amat  puerum, 
or  Vidiiata  mater  amat  puerum. 
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(3)  Third  Concord. — Substantives  in  Apposi¬ 
tion  agree  in  Case. 

Suppose  that  we  have  a  second  Substantive  alongside, 
as  — 

The  mother  loves  the  hoy ,  her  darling, 

Mater  amat  puerum,  suas  delicias. 

The  Latin  for  “  darling  ”  is  “  deliciaO,”  a  fem.  Subst.  only 
used  in  the  Plural.  But  “  puerurn  ”  is  mas.  and  sing. 
Therefore,  “delicias”  does  not  agree  with  “puerum”  in 
Gender  or  Number,  but  only  in  Case. 

Substantives  thus  standing  together  are  said  to  be  in 
Apposition. 


II.  Subject. 

(4)  The  Subject  of  a  Finite  Verb  is  usually 
Substantive  or  Pronoun  in  the  Nominative,  as, 

Canis  currit,  Ille  dixit, 

The  dog  runs.  He  said. 

Note. — The  Subject  in  Latin  is  often  not  expressed,  as — 

Dixit,  he  said. 

Note. — ( a )  If  there  are  two  or  more  Subjects  to  one 
Verb,  the  Verb  will  be  Plural,  as — 

Puer  et  canis  currunt, 

The  hoy  and  the  dog  run. 

(h)  If  the  Subjects  are  of  different  Persons,  the  Plural 
Verb  agrees  with  the  First  Person  rather  than  with  the 
Second,  and  with  the  Second  rather  than  the  Third,  as — 

'w' 

Ego  et  tu  currimus, 

I  and  you  run. 

Note. — To  find  the  Subject  of  a  Verb — 

(1)  Take  the  Verb  ; 

(2)  Ask  the  question  “who?”  or  “what?”  with  the 

Verb ; 
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(3)  The  answer  will  be  the  Subject,  as — 

The  mother  loves  the  hey. 

(1)  The  Verb  is  “  loves.” 

(2)  Who  loves? 

(3)  Answer :  “  The  mother.” 


5[  (5)  The  Subject  of  a  Verb  may  be  a  Verb  in 
the  Infinitive  Mood,  as, 

Pugnare  delectat  militem, 

To  fight  delights  the  soldier. 


ILL  Object. 

5}  (6)  The  Object  of  a  Transitive  Verb  is  in  the 
Accusative,  as, 

Mater  amat  puerum, 

The  mother  loves  the  hoy. 

Note. — Many  Verbs,  Transitive  in  English,  are  rendered 
in  Latin  by  Verbs  not  Transitive,  but  followed  by  the 
Genitive,  Dative,  or  Ablative  Case.  See  Rules  12,  14, 
15,  26. 


IV.  Link  Verbs. 

51  (7)  Link  Verbs  have  the  Complement  in  the 
same  Case  as  the  Subject. 

If  we  take  the  words  “  Csesar  became ,”  we  should  say 
that  “  Csesar”  is  the  Subject,  and  “ became ”  is  the  Predi¬ 
cate.  But  we  should  also  say  that  the  sense  was 
incomplete,  till  we  knew  “who”  or  “what”  Caesar  became. 
So,  too,  with — 

Pomjpey  ivas  called. 

Cicero  seems. 
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If  we  add  another  word,  the  sense  becomes  complete, 
as — 

Caesar  became  Dictator. 

Pompey  was  called  the  Great. 

Cicero  seems  eloquent. 

In  Latin — 

Caesar  factus  est  Dictat5r. 

Pompeius  vocatus  est  Magnus. 

Cicero  videtur  facundus. 

Notice  here — 

a)  That  the  Verbs  are  not  Transitive  Verbs. 

b)  The  Case  which  follows  the  Verb  is  the  same  as 
that  which  precedes. 

These  Verbs,  which  do  not  govern  Cases,  but  couple 
two  words  together,  are,  therefore,  called  u  Link  ”  or 
Coupling  Verbs.  The  word  following  these  Verbs  is 
called,  not  the  Object,  but  the  u  Complement.” 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  Link 
Verbs : — 

Legor,  I  am  chosen. 

?cor,  1  j  am  caned. 

Appellor,  | 

Habeor,  1 

Putor,  I  I  am  thought. 
Credor,  j 

&c.,  &c. 

Note. — After  the  verb  “  sum  ”  the  Complement  is  some¬ 
times  in  the  Dative,  as — 

Exitio  est  mare  nautis, 

The  sea  is  death  to  sailors  (lit.  “/or  a  destruction  ”). 

Cul  b5no  est  ? 

To  whom  is  it  profitable  ?  (lit.  “/or  a  profit.”) 

This  construction  is  used  with  words  signifying — 

help  or  hindrance, 
praise  or  shame, 

gain  or  loss,  and  some  others,  as — 
“documento,”  a  proof ;  “exemplo,”  an  example;  “ludibrio,”  a 
mockery ,  etc. ;  but  not  with  words  signifying  a  person,  or  a  thing 
that  can  be  seen  or  touched,  (“  concrete  ”  words). 


Sum,  I  am. 

Fio,  I  become. 
Videor,  I  seem. 
Naschr,  I  am  born. 
Dicor,  I  am  called. 
Creor,  I  am  created. 
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V.  Genitive  Case. 

The  Genitive  Case  cannot  stand  alone  or  be  the 
Subject  of  a  Verb. 

In  English  and  Latin  alike  it  is  governed  by  another 
word,  usually  a  Substantive,  but  sometimes  an  Adjective 
or  Adverb,  sometimes  a  Verb  (Rules  10,  11,  12). 

(8)  A  Substantive  governed  by  another  Sub¬ 
stantive  is  in  the  Genitive. 


Some  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  govern  a  Genitive. 

Substantive — 

Amor  lucrl,  J.ove  of  gain. 

Regis  filius,  The  king's  son ,  i.e.  the  son  of  the  king. 

Adjective — 

Cupidus  belli,  Eager  for  war. 

Memor  suae  matris,  Mindful  of  his  mother. 

Adverb — 

Virtutis  habet  satis,  consilii  parum, 

Of  valour  he  has  enough ,  of  prudence  too  little. 

When,  therefore,  you  find  in  English  two  words  joined 
by  “of”  “for,”  “in,” — as,  “love  of  gain,”  “  eager  for  battle ,” 
“skilled  in  war,” — the  latter  is  usually  in  the  Genitive 
in  Latin. 

This  is  not  a  rule  without  exception,  as  you  will  find 
many  Adjectives  followed  by  the  Dative  or  Ablative ; 
and  you  must  take  notice  of  such  expressions  as  these  : — 

English —  The  city  of  Home. 

Latin —  The  city  Borne, 

Urbs  Roma. 


English —  The  top  of  the  mountain. 

Latin —  The  topmost  mountain , 

Summus  mons. 


English — 
Latin — 

Or— 

English — 
Latin — 


The  battle  of  Marathon. 

The  Marathonian  battle, 

Marathonia  pugna. 

The  battle  fought  at  Marathon , 
Pugna  apud  Marathonem  commissa. 

Alexander  of  Pherae. 

Alexander  the  Phereean. 

Alexander  Pheraeus. 
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English  —  A  man  of  courage. 

Latin —  A  courageous  man. 

Vir  fortis. 

Note. — The  principal  uses  of  the  Genitive  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads. 

1.  Possessive  or  Subjective ,  as — 

Regis  filius  =  the  son  of  the  king,  i.e.  “  the  son  belonging 
to  the  king,”  or  “  the  son  whom  the  king  has  or 
possesses.” 

Timor  hostium  =  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  i.e.  “  the  fear 
which  the  enemy  feels,”  or  “  the  fear  of  which  the  enemy 
is  the  Subject .” 

2.  Objective ,  as — 

Timor  hdstium  =  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  i.e.  “  the  fear 
which  is  felt  for  the  enemy,”  or  “  the  fear  of  which  the 
enemy  is  the  Object .” 

3.  Partitive ,  as — 

Pars  Galliae  =  part  of  Gaul. 

This  is  usually  found  after  Substantives  expressing 
a  part ,  as  “  dimidium  ”  (a  half  ),  “  cohors  ”  (a  regiment ,  as 
forming  part  of  a  legion),  &c. ;  or  Adverbs  expressing  a 
part,  as  “  parum  ”  ( too  little ,  i.e.  too  small  a  part  of  the 
whole),  “satis”  ( enough ,  i.e.  a  sufficient  part  of  the 
whole),  &o. 

Note. — In  such  sentences  as — 

Hominis  est  errare, 

To  err  is  human  (lit.  “  is  of  a  man  ”), 

the  Genitive  is  a  Possessive  Genitive,  governed  by  a 
word  meaning  “  habit,”  “  duty,”  “  mark,”  &c.,  which 
must  be  supplied  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Such  sen¬ 
tences  are  most  easily  rendered  like  the  example  given,  by 
putting  an  Adjective  for  the  Genitive  case,  e.g. — 

Sapientis  est  parere  legibus, 

To  obey  the  laws  is  wise  (lit.  “  is  (the  mark)  of  a  wise  man  ”). 
Ignavi  est  fugere, 

To  flee  is  cowardly  (lit.  “  is  (the  part)  of  a  coward  ”). 
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5[  (9)  Quality  is  expressed  by  the  Genitive  (or 
Ablative)  with  Epithet. 

You  have  seen  above  that 

A  man  of  courage 

is  in  Latin  “  vir  fortis,”  but  in  such  a  sentence  as — 

Caesar  was  a  man  of  wondrous  courage, 

where  the  word  “  courage  ”  has  an  Adjective  agreeing  with 
it,  the  words  “of  wondrous  courage ”  would,  in  Latin,  be 
either  in  the  Genitive  or  Ablative — 

Caesar  vir  fuit  mirae  fortitudinis, 
or  mira  fortitudine. 

This  is  called  the  Genitive  or  Ablative  of  Quality.  The 
Adjective  agreeing  is  called  an  Epithet. 


Note. — In  such  sentences  as — 

I  esteem  Caesar  highly , 

Caesarem  magni  facio, 

the  Genitive  “magni”  (called  the  Genitive  of  Price) 
is  akin  to  the  Genitive  of  Quality,  as  the  word  “  pretii  ” 
has  to  be  supplied.  (See  “At”  (3)  in  List  of  English 
Prepositions,  &c.) 


(10)  Some  Impersonal  Verbs  take  a  Genitive 
besides  the  Accusative  of  the  Object,  as, 

English — 

I  repent  of  my  sin. 

Latin — 

It  repents  me  of  my  sin, 

Paenitet  me  mei  sceleris. 

English — 

I  pity  your  sorrow. 

Latin — 

It  pities  me  of  your  sorrow , 

Miseret  me  tui  doloris. 
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The  most  important  are — 

Miseret,  It  pities. 
Piget,  It  troubles. 
Paenitet,  It  repents. 
Pudet,  It  shames. 
Taedet,  It  wearies. 

(See  also  Rule  31.) 


(11;  Verbs  of  “  accusing,”  “condemning,”  or 
“  acquitting,”  take  a  Genitive  besides  the  Accusa¬ 
tive  of  the  Object,  as, 

Cicero  accusavit  Verrem  furti, 

Cicero  accused  Verres  of  theft. 


If  (12)  Verbs  of  “forgetting”  or  “remember¬ 
ing,”  and  the  Verb  “misereor”  (I  pity),  take  a 
Genitive,  as — 

Memento  tui  patris, 
liemember  your  father. 


Note. — “  Recordor, 
sative ;  “  memini,”  “ 
do  so. 


”  I  remember ,  always  takes  an  Accu- 
reminiscor,”  “  obliviscor,”  sometimes 


VI.  Dative  Case. 

If  The  Dative  Case,  as  its  name  shows,  expresses  the 
person,  &c.,  to  whom  a  thing  is  given  or  for  whom  a  thing 
is  done. 

The  Dative  may  also  express  the  person,  &c.,  from  whom 
a  thing  is  taken  away,  or  against  whom  a  thing  is  done. 

Hence  a  Dative  can  be  added  to  almost  any 
sentence,  as  nearly  everything,  which  is  done,  is  done 
for  or  against  some  one  or  something. 

(13)  Many  Verbs,  especially  Compound  Verbs, 
take  a  Dative,  besides  the  Accusative  of  the 
Object. 
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For  instance — 


He  gave  the  hook 
Dedit  librum 

He  told  the  matter 
Dixit  rem 

Caesar  opposed 
Caesar  se  opposuit 

He  made  war  on 
Intulit  bellum 


—  to  the  hoy , 

—  puero. 

—  to  the  general , 

—  duci. 

—  Pompey , 

—  Pompeio. 

—  the  Gauls , 

—  Gallis. 


He  took  away  the  kingdom  from,  —  Mithridates , 

Abstulit  regnum  —  Mithridati. 

He  put  the  eggs  under  —  the  hen, 

Supposuit  ova  —  gallinae. 


Notice  that  in  the  last  three  instances  the  words  “  on,” 
“from,”  “  under,”  are  expressed  by  Prepositions  “  in,” 
“  ab,”  “  sub,”  compounded  with  the  "Verb. 


Note. — This  Dative  is  often  found  with  Link  Verbs,  as — 

Est  milii  pater, 

I  have  a  father, 
lit.  There  is  to  me  a  father. 

Cicerb  videtur  facundus  omnibus, 

All  men  think  Cicero  eloquent, 
lit.  Cicero  seems  eloquent  to  all. 


(14)  Compounds  of  “sum/’  except  “possum/’ 
take  a  Dative,  as, 

The  consul  commanded  the  army, 

Consul  praefuit  exercitui. 


(15)  Some  Verbs  take  a  Dative,  and  not  an 
Accusative  of  the  Object,  as, 


Faveo,  I  favour. 
Ignosco,  I  pardon. 
Noceo,  1  hurt. 
Obsto,  I  resist. 
Occurro,  I  meet. 
Parco,  I  spare. 


Pareo,  I  obey. 

Placeo,  I  please. 

Servio,  I  serve. 

Subvenio,  1  T  7  7 
_  A  \  I  help, 
Succurro,  )  r 
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Note. — Some  Verbs  follow 
For  instance — 

Credo, 

Impero, 

Indulgeo, 


either  Rule  13  or  Rule  15. 

Invideo, 

Persuadeo, 

Suadeo. 


5[  (16)  Such  Verbs  in  the  Passive  Voice  can  only 
be  used  Impersonally,  as, 

You  are  spared , 

Tibi  parcitur. 


— vaaa.gaxa 


(17)  Many  Adjectives  may  be  followed  by 
the  Dative,  as, 

Courage  is  contrary  to  fear , 

Virtus  est  contraria  timori. 

Borne  is  near  to  Tibur , 

Roma  est  vicina  Tiburi. 

The  wind  is  useful  for  the  sailor , 

Ventus  est  utilis  nautae. 

Songs  are  pleasing  to  the  ears , 

Carmina  sunt  jucunda  auribus. 

Adjectives  followed  by  the  Dative  are  those  which 
express — 

friendship  or  enmity.  ruling  or  serving, 

help  or  harm.  likeness  or  difference, 

pleasing  or  displeasing.  nearness  or  distance. 


VII.  Accusative  Case. 

If  The  Accusative  Case  is  chiefly  used  as  the  Object 
after  a  Transitive  Verb  (Rule  6). 

It  has  also  some  special  uses,  given  below  (Rules 
18-23). 
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It  may  also  be  used  as  the  Subject  of  a  Verb  in  the 
Infinitive  Mood  (Rule  40). 

(18)  Some  Intransitive  Verbs  can  take  after 
them  an  Accusative  of  kindred  meaning,  as, 

To  fight  a  battle , 

Pugnare  pugnam. 

To  go  a  journey , 

Ire  viam. 

To  play  a  game , 

Ludere  ludum. 


IT  (19)  Verbs  of  asking,  as  “  rdgo,”  “  oro,” 
“  posco,”  and  the  Verbs  “  doceo  ”  (I  teach),  “  cel5  ” 
(I  conceal),  take  two  Accusatives,  as, 

We  pray  you  for  help , 

Oramus  te  opem. 

He  teaches  the  boy  letters , 

Docet  puerum  litteras. 

He  conceals  his  design  from  his  parents, 

Celat  consilium  parentes. 

Note. — These  are  sometimes  called  the  Accusatives  of 
the  “  Nearer  ”  and  “  Remoter  ”  Object,  or  of  the  “  Person  ” 
and  the  “  Thing,”  as — 

Catonem  seuteutiam  rogamus. 

We  ask  Cato  (“  Nearer  Object  ”  or  “  Person  ”)  his  opinion 
(“  Remoter  Object”  or  “  Thing  ”). 

Such  Verbs  can  keep  the  Accusative  of  the  “  Remoter 
Object  ”  or  “  Thing  ”  in  the  Passive  voice,  as, 

Cato  was  asked  his  opinion , 

Cato  rogatus  est  sententiam. 


(20)  Verbs  of  “  making,”  “  calling,”  “  think¬ 
ing,”  take  two  Accusatives,  as, 

They  make  Csesar  general , 

Faciunt  Caesarem  diicem. 
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Romulus  calls  h  is  city  Rome, 

Rwmuliis  vocat  suam  urbem  Romam. 

Cicero  showed  himself  a  good  citizen , 

Cicero  praestitit  se  bonum  civem. 

Note. —  Such  Verbs  in  the  Passive  voice  are  “Link” 
Verbs  under  Pule  7,  as — 

Urbs  vocata  est  Roma, 

The  city  was  called  Rome. 


IT  (21)  The  Accusative  or  Ablative  of  the  “part 
affected  ”  is  joined  to  Verbs,  Participles,  and  Ad¬ 
jectives. 

We  find  in  English  such  sentences  as — 

He  trembles  in  his  limbs. 

Wounded  in  the  thigh. 

In  Latin,  the  words  “  in  his  limbs,”  “  in  the  thigh,”  can 
be  put  either  in  the  Accusative  or  in  the  Ablative,  as — 

Tremit  artus  or  Tremit  artubus. 

Vulneratus  femur  or  Vulneratus  femore. 

This  is  called  the  Accusative  or  the  Ablative  of  the 
“  part  affected.” 

Note. — This  Accusative  is  common  in  poetry,  rare  in 
prose. 


If  (22)  Motion  towards  a  person  or  a  place  is 
expressed  by  the  Accusative  with  a  Preposition,  as, 

They  go  to  Gaid  to  Csesar , 

Eunt  in  Gfilliam  ad  Caesarem. 

But  names  of  towns,  and  the  words  “domum” 
(homewards),  “rus”  (to  the  country),  stand  in  the 
Accusative  without  a  Preposition,  as, 
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Gsesar  returned  to  Rom#, 
Caesar  rednt  Romam. 

Go  home,  boys. 

Ite  domum,  pueri. 


(23)  Length  of  Time  or  Space  is  put  in  the 
Accusative,  as, 

Gsesar  lived  about  fifty-six  years, 

Caesar  vixit  quinquaginta  sex  fere  annos. 

A  trench  fifteen  feet  broad. 

Fossa  quindecim  pedes  lata. 


VIII.  Ablative  Case. 

IT  (24)  Substantives  which  qualify  the  Verb 
like  Adverbs  are  put  in  the  Ablative. 

The  Verb  in  an  English  sentence  contains  the  state¬ 
ment  which  we  make  about  the  Subject,  as — 

Gsesar  fought. 

But  nearly  every  sentence  contains  also  words  which 
qualify  the  verb  like  Adverbs,  i.e.  show  us  the  time,  the 
manner,  &c.,  in  which  the  action  of  the  Verb  takes  place; 
in  other  words,  we  may  ask  in  reference  to  any  action — 

“when?”  “why?”  “where?”  “how?”  “with  what 
means?”  “under  what  circumstances ?” 

it  takes  place. 

The  words  which  answer  these  questions  are  usually 
put  in  the  Ablative.  For  instance — 

Gsesar  fought  by  night,  (When?) 

Caesar  pugnavit  nocte. 

Gsesar  fought  with  great  valour ,  (In  what  manner  ?) 
Caesar  pugnavit  summa  virtute. 

Gsesar  fought  with  a  sword,  (With  what  means?) 

Caesar  pugnavit  gladio. 
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These  Ablatives  may  he  called  by  the  following  names — 

Ablative  of  Time,  answering  the  question  When  ? 

Ablative  of  Cause,  „  „ 


Ablative  of  Place  where, 
Ablative  of  Manner, 

Ablative  of  Means, 

Ablative  of  Attendant  Circum¬ 
stances, 
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Why  ? 

Where  ? 

How  ? 

With  what  means  ? 
Under  what 
circumstances  ? 


Note. — On  the  same  principle,  words  which  answer  the 
questions — 

At  what  price  ? 

By  how  much  ? 

are  put  in  the  Ablative.  They  are  called — 

The  Ablative  of  Price, 

The  Ablative  of  Measure, 

as — 

I  bought  a  hook  for  a  penny , 

Librum  asse  eml. 

The  sun  is  much  bigger  than  the  earth , 

Sol  multo  major  est  quam  terra. 

The  “  Place  whence  one  goes  ”  and  the  “  Origin  whence 
one  is  sprung  ”  are  also  put  in  the  Ablative.  They  may 
be  called — 

The  Ablative  of  Place  whence, 

The  Ablative  of  Origin, 

as — 

He  set  out  from  Rome , 

Roma  profectus  est. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  Greek  mother , 

Graeca  matre  nattis  est. 


^ff  (25)  Quality  is  expressed  by  the  Ablative 
(or  Genitive)  with  Epithet,  as, 

Caesar  vir  fu.it  mira  fortitudine, 

Caesar  was  a  man  of  wondrous  courage. 

(See  Rule  9.) 


(26)  Several  common  words  take  the  Ab¬ 
lative,  as, 
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Verbs — 

Friior,  I  enjoy. 
Fungor,  I  perform. 
Potior,  I  get. 

Utor,  I  use. 

Vescor,  1  eat. 


Adjectives — 

Digniis,  worthy. 
Indignus,  unworthy. 
Fretus,  relying  on. 
Substantives — 

Opiis,  need. 

Ustis,  use. 


(27)  Adjectives  and  Verbs  which  signify 
“abounding”  or  “wanting,”  “rich”  or  “poor,” 
“full”  or  “empty,”  take  an  Ablative  (sometimes 
also  a  Genitive),  as, 

Dives  agris, 

Rich  in  land. 

Caret  labe, 

He  is  without  stain. 


(28)  A  Substantive  or  a  Pronoun  combines 
with  a  Participle,  or  an  Adjective,  or  another  Sub¬ 
stantive,  to  form  the  Ablative  Absolute,  as, 

Duce  caeso  milites  fugiunt, 

The  general  being  slain  the  soldiers  flee. 

In  the  English  sentence — 

The  general  being  slain  the  soldiers  flee , 

we  say  that  the  words  “  the  general  being  slain  ”  are  in  the 
Nominative  Case  used  “  absolutely,”  or  the  “  Nominative 
Absolute.”  (“  Absolute  ”  means  “  released,”  because  the 
words  so  used  are  not  governed  by  any  other  words  in  the 
sentence.) 

The  same  construction  exists  in  Latin,  but  with  the 
Ablative  instead  of  the  Nominative. 

(See  also  page  124.) 


(29)  Agent  and  Instrument  are  put  in  the 
Ablative :  Agent  with  a  Preposition,  Instrument 
without. 

K.  L.  G. 


I 
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If  we  take  the  sentences — 

He  was  slain  by  an  enemy , 

He  was  slain  by  a  sword , 

they  will  run  in  Latin — 

Caesus  est  ab  hoste. 

Caesus  est  ense. 

The  first  sentence  tells  us  by  what  “  person  ”  he  was 
slain.  This  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  Ablative  wuth 
the  Preposition  “  a  ”  or  “  ab.”  It  is  called  the  Ablative 
of  the  “  Agent.” 

The  second  sentence  tells  us  by  what  “  thing  ”  he  was 
slain.  This  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  Ablative 
without  a  Preposition.  It  is  called  the  Ablative  of  the 

“  Instrument.” 

5f  (30)  When  two  things  or  persons  are  com¬ 
pared,  the  Conjunction  “than  ”  is  either — 

(1)  rendered  by  “quam”  with  the  same  Case 
after  it  as  before  it, 

or — 

(2)  it  is  omitted,  and  the  latter  of  the  two 
things  or  persons  is  put  in  the  Ablative. 

Take  the  sentence — 

Exile  is  worse  than  death. 

This  may  be  rendered  in  Latin  either — 

Exsilium  est  pejus  quam  mors, 
or  Exsilium  est  pejus  morte. 

If  we  also  take  the  sentence  — 

I  deem  exile  worse  than  death , 

it  may  be  rendered — - 

Credo  exsilium  pejus  quam  mortem, 
or  Credo  exsilium  pejus  morte. 

See  also  “  Than,”  pp.  288,  289. 


IX.  Verbs. 

If  (31)  Impersonal  Verbs  are  used  in  the  Third 
Singular  only,  without  a  Personal  Subject,  as, 

Libet,  It  pleases.  Oportet,  It  behoves.  Pudet,  It  shames. 

Licet,  It  is  lawful.  Piget,  It  troubles.  Kefert,  It  concerns . 

Miseret,  It  pities.  Paenitet,  It  repents.  Taedet,  It  wearies. 
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Instances  of  the  construction  of  these  Yerbs  have  been 
given  under  Eule  10,  as — 

Paenitet  me  mei  sceleris, 

I  repent  of  my  sin ,  &c. 

But  they  are  also  found  with  a  Subject  expressed,  as — 

1.  A  Demonstrative  or  Kelative  Pronoun,  Neuter  Gender, 
as  Subject,  as — 

Quod  tibi  libet,  idem  mihi  libet, 

What  pleases  you  likewise  pleases  me , 
lit.  That  which  pleases  you ,  the  same  pleases  me. 

2.  A  Verb  in  the  Infinitive  Mood  as  Subject,  as — 

Pugnare  licet  nobis, 

We  may  fight , 

lit.  To  fight  is  allowed  to  us. 

3.  A  Clause  as  Subject  (see  Eule  40,  last  part),  as — 

( 'aesarem  fuisse  magnum  ducem  constat, 

That  Cxsar  was  a  great  general  is  ivell  known. 

Other  instances  of  Impersonal  Yerbs  are — 

Fulgiirat,  It  lightens.  Pluit,  It  rains. 

Ningit,  It  snows.  Tonat,  It  thunders. 

These  are  generally  used  without  any  Subject  expressed. 

Note. — Some  Yerbs  can  be  used  both  personally  and 
impersonally,  e.g.  “juvo,”  “  accido,”  “evenio,”  &c. 


(32)  Intransitive  Verbs  are  Impersonal  in  the 
Passive  Voice,  as, 

Pugnatur  acriter  a  nostris, 

Our  men  fight  bravely, 
lit.  It  is  fought  bravely  by  our  men. 

Parcitur  hosti, 

The  enemy  is  spared, 
lit.  It  is  spared  to  the  enemy. 

(As  in  Eule  16.) 
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(33)  Many  Verbs  require  another  Verb 
following  them  in  the  Infinitive  Mood^  to  com¬ 
plete  the  sense,  as, 

Possum  —  currere, 

I  am  able  —  to  run. 

Soleo  —  pugnare, 

1  am  wont  —  to  fight. 

Debeo  —  Ire, 

J  ought  —  to  go. 


The  following  are  the  most  common 


aud§6, 

I  dare. 

nescio, 

I  know  not  how. 

coepl, 

I  begin. 

nolo, 

I  am  unwilling. 

conor, 

I  try. 

paro, 

I  prepare. 

constituo, 

I  determine. 

pergo, 

I  proceed  or  continue. 

cupio, 

deb6d, 

I  desire. 

possum. 

I  am  able. 

I  ought. 

quSd, 

I  am  able. 

decerno, 

I  determine. 

scio, 

1  know  how. 

desino, 

1  cease. 

soled, 

I  am  wont. 

dlscd, 

I  learn. 

statuo, 

I  determine. 

Incipio, 

I  begin. 

vergor, 

I  fear. 

Instituo, 

I  resolve. 

volo, 

I  wish. 

mal5, 

n6qu8o, 

I  prefer. 

I  cannot. 

non  dubito,  I  do  not  hesitate. 

The  1 

bl lowing  are  chiefly  poetical 

amo, 

I  am  wont. 

omitto,  ) 

I  forbear. 

fugio, 

gaud6d, 

mStud, 

I  avoid. 

pared.  / 

I  delight. 

I  fear. 

timCd, 

I  fear. 

(34)  The  Infinitive  Mood  is  used,  not  only 
as  a  Verb,  but  also  as  a  Neuter  Substantive  with 
Cases  supplied  by  the  Gerunds  and  Supines,  thus, 


Nominative — 
Genitive — 
Dative — 
Accusative — 


Ablative — 


amare,  loving. 

«amandi,  of  loving. 
amando,  to  loving. 
amare,  loving. 

amandum,  loving  (after  a  Preposition), 
amatum,  to  love  (after  a  Verb  of  Motion), 
amando,  by  loving. 
amatu,  to  be  loved  (after  Adjectives). 
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Pugnare  delectat  militem, 
Fighting  delights  the  soldier. 
Miles  est  cupidus  pugnandi, 

The  soldier  is  desirous  of  fighting 
Veniunt  spectatum, 

They  come  to  see. 


(35)  The  Gerunds,  Supine,  and  Present  and 
Future  Participles,  take  the  same  Cases  as  the 
Verb  from  which  they  come,  as, 

Veniunt  spectatum  pompam, 

They  come  to  see  the  procession. 

Cupidus  est  favendi  amico, 

He  is  desirous  of  favouring  his  friend. 

I  bat  ferens  ensem, 

He  walked  hearing  a  sword. 


(36)  The  Past  Participle,  except  in  Deponent 
Verbs,  is  Passive,  as, 

Amatus,  having  been  loved , 
hut  Secutus,  having  followed. 


Note. — It  follows  that  Past  Participles  of  Deponent 
Verbs  take  the  same  Case  as  the  Verb  from  which  they 
come,  as — 

Secutus  hostem, 

Having  followed  the  enemy. 


(37)  The  Gerundive  is  used  to  express  that 
which  “  must  be  ”  or  “  ought  to  be,”  as, 

The  thing  must  he  done , 

Res  est  facienda. 

The  Agent  following  it  is  usually  in  the  Dative, 
as, 

The  thing  must  he  done  by  me , 

Res  est  facienda  mihi. 
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Note. —When  the  Verb  is  Impersonal  in  the  Passive 
Voice  (Rule  16,  32),  the  Gerundive  is  also  Impersonal,  as — 

Eundum  est  nobis, 

We  must  go 

See  also  “  Be,”  (2)  p.  234 


X.  Compound  Sentence. 

(38)  Conjunctions  join  words  or  clauses,  as, 

Caesar  and  Bibulus  were  consuls , 

Caesar  et  Bibulus  erant  consules. 

Here  “  et  ”  joins  “  Caesar  ”  and  “  Bibulus.” 

This  pleases  neither  me  nor  you , 

Hoc  placet  nec  mihi  nec  tibi. 

“  Nec  ”  joins  “  mihi  ”  and  “  tibi.” 

We  and  our  possessions  shall  perish , 

Nos  nostraque  peribimus. 

Here  “  que  ”  joins  “  Nos  ”  and  “  nostra.” 


IT  (39)  Fourth  Concord.— -The  Relative  agrees 
with  the  Antecedent  in  Gender,  Number,  and 
Person,  but  its  Case  is  settled  by  its  own  Clause, 

The  Relative  Pronoun  in  English  is  thus  declined — 

Mas.  Fern.  Neut. 

Nominative —  who ,  which. 

Genitive —  of  whom  or  whose ,  of  which. 

Accusative —  whom ,  which. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Nominative 
“who,”  Genitive  “whose,”  Accusative  “whom,”  by  their 
endings. 

If  we  take  the  sentence — 

The  flower ,  which  sun  and  showers  nourish ,  grows , 
we  find  that  it  is  made  up  of  two  parts — 

(1)  The  flower  grows, 

(2)  which  sun  and  showers  nourish. 
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In  the  first  part  “  The  flower  ”  is  the  Subject,  “  grows  ”  is 
the  Predicate ;  and  in  Latin  we  should  write  “  Flos 
crescit.” 

But  in  the  second  part  of  the  sentence,  “  which  sun  and 
showers  nourish ,”  the  Subject  of  the  Yerb  “  nourish  ”  is  “  sun 
and  showers.”  But  the  Yerb  “  to  nourish”  is  a  Transitive 
Yerb;  that  is,  it  requires  an  Object  after  it  in  the 
Accusative  to  complete  the  sense. 

That  Object  can  only  be  the  word  “  which.” 

Thus,  the  whole  sentence  in  Latin  will  run — 

Flos,  quem  sol  et  imbres  nutriunt,  crescit. 

“  Flos  ”  is  nom.  sing.  mas. 

“  Quern  ”  is  acc.  sing.  mas. 

“  Quern,”  as  you  have  learnt,  is  called  the  Relative. 

“  Flos  ”  is  called  the  Antecedent. 

“Quern”  is  Singular  and  Masculine,  because  it  agrees 
with  “  Flos  ”  (Rule  2). 

“Quern”  is  Accusative,  because  it  is  the  Object  of  the 
Transitive  Yerb  “  nutriunt  ”  (Rule  6). 

Look  at  a  few  more  instances  of  this  ruie — 

Here  comes  the  dog ,  whom  I  love , 

Huc  venit  canis,  quem  amo. 

The  dog ,  whose  master  runs ,  harks , 

Cams,  cujus  dominus  currit,  latrat. 

I  love  the  master ,  who  loves  his  dog, 

Ego  amo  dominum,  qui  amat  suum  canem. 

0  master,  love  your  dog,  to  whom  you  are  dear, 

O  domine,  ama  canem,  cui  es  carus. 

1  love  my  mother ,  hy  whom  I  am  loved, 

Ego  amo  meam  matrem,  a  qua  amor. 

The  hoy  who  loves  his  mother  is  wise , 

Puer,  qui  amat  matrem,  est  sapiens. 

Account  for  the  Case  of  the  Relative  in  the  above 
examples. 


(40)  The  Subject  of  a  Verb  in  the  Infinitive 
Mood  is  in  the  Accusative. 

If  we  examine  the  sentence — - 

/  see  that  the  hoy  grows, 
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we  divide  it  thus — 

“I,”  Subject ; 

“  See  that  the  hoy  grows,"  Predicate. 

If  we  further  divide  the  Predicate,  we  find  that  it  is 
made  up  of — 

(1)  “See”  a  Transitive  Verb  which  requires  an  Object 

after  it. 

(2)  “  That  the  hoy  grows.”  This  Clause  must  be  the 

Object  of  the  Verb  “see" 

In  English,  “  grows  ”  is  a  Finite  Verb,  and  “  hoy  ”  is  the 
Subject.  But  the  Latin  is — 

Video  puerum  crescere. 

“  Crescere  ”  is  in  the  Infinitive,  and  “  puerum  ”  is  in 
the  Accusative. 

This  is  called  the  Construction  of  the  Accusative  and 
Infinitive. 

A  clause  so  constructed  can  be — 

(1)  The  Object  after  a  Transitive  Verb; 

(2)  The  Subject  of  a  Verb. 

(1)  As  Object  it  follows  Verbs  of  asserting  and  denying , 
and  Verbs  connected  with  the  senses :  such  as,  to  see ,  to 
hear ,  to  feel ,  to  say,  to  think ,  to  learn ,  to  believe ,  to  hope ,  &c. 
In  English  it  is  usually  joined  to  the  Verb  by  the  word 
*•  that,”  which  is  not  translated  in  Latin.  Look  at  a  few 
more  instances  — 

They  saw  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand, 

Viderunt  hostem  adesse. 

We  hear  that  you  are  well, 

Audimus  te  valere. 

He  said  that  Pompey  had  fled, 

Dixit  Pompeium  fugisse. 

Do  you  think  that  you  are  becoming  learned  ? 

Putasne  te  fieri  doctum? 

I  hope  that  the  Gauls  will  conquer, 

Spero  (i  alios  victuros  esse. 

I  hope  that  the  Gauls  will  he  conquered, 

Spero  Gallos  victum  iri. 

Note. — In  all  these  instances  the  word  “  that  ”  may  be 
left  out  in  the  English,  without  altering  the  sense,  or  the 
way  in  which  they  are  to  be  translated  into  Latin. 
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(2)  As  Subject,  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  is  gener¬ 
ally  used  with  Link  Verbs,  or  Verbs  elsewhere  Impersonal, 
as — 

That  hoys  should  become  learned  is  profitable  to  the  State} 
Pueros  fieri  doctos  est  utile  civitati. 

That  Caesar  was  a  great  general  is  well  known , 

Caesarem  fuisse  magnum  ducem  constat. 

Note. — Observe  here  the  formation  and  use  of  the 
Future  Infinitive,  Active  and  Passive. 

The  Future  Infinitive  Active  of  a  Verb  is  made  up  of  the 
Future  Participle  of  the  Verb  and  the  Infinitive  of 
“  Sum,”  as — 

Victurus  esse. 

But  the  Future  Participle  is  declinable  in  all  genders 
and  numbers  like  “  bonus,”  and  must  therefore  (by  Pules  2 
and  7)  agree  with  the  Subject  of  the  Verb. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence  above,  we  write — 

Spero  Gallos  victuros  (not  victurus)  esse. 

Again — 

I  hope  the  girl  will  come. 

Spero  puellam  venturam  esse. 

The  Future  Infinitive  Passive  of  a  Verb  is  made  up  of  the 
Active  Supine  of  the  Verb,  and  the  Present  Infinitive 
Passive  of  “  Eo,”  to  go,  as— 

Victum  iri. 

In  the  Sentence  above  — 

Spero  Gallos  victum  iri, 
the  literal  meaning  is — 

I  hope  that  there  is  a  going  to  conquer  the  Gauls  (see  Rule  35). 

“Gallos”  is  the  Object  of  “Victum,”  not  the  Subject 
of  “  Iri.” 

Consequently  the  Future  Infinitive  Passive  never 
changes  its  form.  Thus, 

1  believe  that  the  city  will  be  taken , 

Credo  urbem  captum  iri. 

He  said  that  the  temples  would  be  burntt 
Dixit  templa  incensum  iri. 
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XI.  Dependent  Clauses. 

(41)  The  Finite  Verb  in  a  Dependent  Clause 
introducing  Question,  Purpose,  or  Consequence,  is 
in  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

If  we  take  such  sentences  as — 

Csesar  came  to  Borne,  ancl  Pompey  fled ; 

Hasdrubal  reached  Italy,  but  could  not  help  his  brother  ; 

Syracuse  was  burnt,  nor  could  Marcellus  save  Archimedes  ; 

we  see  that  they  only  contain  simple  statements  joined 
to  each  other  by  conjunctions  “ and,”  “but ,”  “nor.” 

Such  sentences  we  can  turn  into  Latin  by  rules  already 
learnt,  since  they  only  consist  of  Subject  and  Predicate, 
and  the  Verbs  are  in  the  Indicative  Mood. 

But  if  we  take  such  sentences  as — 

I  ask  what  you  are  doing ; 

He  came  that  he  might  see  me , 

Csesar  was  so  brave  that  he  laughed  at  the  pirates ; 

we  can  see  that  they  differ  from  the  former  sentences 
because  the  two  parts  in  each  sentence  are  more  closely 
connected,  and  the  latter  part  is  incomplete  without  the 
former.  Of  the  two  Clauses  which  make  up  each  of  these 
sentences,  the  latter  is  said  to  “  depend  ”  upon  the 
former,  and  such  sentences  are  said  to  contain  a  Depen¬ 
dent  Clause. 

In  Latin  the  Verb  in  a  Dependent  Clause  is  either — 

1.  In  the  Infinitive  Mood, 

2.  In  the  Indicative  Mood, 

3.  In  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

1.  When  the  Verb  in  a  Dependent  Clause  is  in  the 
Infinitive  Mood,  it  falls  under  Rule  40. 

2,  3.  When  the  Verb  in  a  Dependent  Clause  is  in  the 
Indicative  or  Subjunctive  Mood,  the  Dependent  Clause  is 
joined  to  the  Principal  Clause  by  a  Conjunction,  or  an 
Interrogative  or  Relative  Pronoun  or  Adverb. 

No  fixed  rule  can  be  given  for  the  use  of  either  Mood 
in  Dependent  Clauses  by  Latin  authors,  but  on  page  152 
you  will  find  a  list  of  common  Conjunctions  with  examples 
of  their  use. 

However,  of  the  three  sentences  given  above,  the  first — 

I  ask  ivhat  you  are  doing, 
is  an  instance  of  a  Dependent  Question. 
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The  second — 

He  came  that  he  might  see  me, 

is  an  instance  of  a  Dependent  Purpose. 

The  third — 

Caesar  was  so  brave  that  he  laughed  at  the  pirates, 

is  an  instance  of  a  Dependent  Consequence. 

A  very  large  number  of  Dependent  Clauses  fall  under 
one  of  these  three  heads,  and  in  all  such  Clauses  the  Verb 

is  in  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 


5T  (42)  The  Tense  of  the  Finite  Verb  in  a 
Dependent  Clause  is  settled  by  the  Tense  of  the 
Principal  Verb  in  the  Clause  on  which  it  depends. 


This  rule,  called  the  rule  of  the  “  Sequence  of  Tenses,” 
is  naturally  suggested  by  the  arrangement  of  the  Tenses 
of  the  Verb  in  the  Accidence. 

Tenses  are  there  divided  into  two  classes  :  Primary  and 
Historic. 


Primary. 

Indicative — Present, 
Future, 

Perfect, 

Future  Perfect. 


Historic. 

Imperfect, 

Pluperfect, 

Aorist. 


Subjunctive — Present, 

Perfect, 

Primary  Future. 


Imperfect, 
Pluperfect, 
Historic  Future. 


The  Imperative  ranks  as  a  Primary  Tense. 


(43)  Primary  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are 
followed  by  Primary  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive ; 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are  followed  by 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive,  as, 

I  ash  what  you  are  doing, 

Kogo  quid  facias. 

He  came  that  he  might  see  me, 

Venit  ut  videret  me. 

Caesar  was  so  brave  that  he  laughed  at  the  pirates, 

Caesar  erat  tam  fortis  ut  irrideret  praedonibus. 
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Usage  of  the  Ablative  Absolute. 


The  Ablative  Absolute  cannot  be  the  Subject  of 
its  sentence,  or  refer  to  the  Subject  of  its  sentence. 


If  we  take  the  sentence — 

Caesar,  having  seen  the  enemy ,  advanced , 

and  parse  the  words  which  it  contains,  we  say  that 
“  having  seen  ”  is  the  Past  Participle  Active  of  the  Verb 
“  to  see”  and  agrees  with  the  word  “  Caesar;”  and  “  the 
enemy”  is  the  Accusative  Case,  governed  by  the  Participle 
“  having  seen.”  But  if  we  try  to  turn  it  into  Latin,  we 
are  met  by  the  difficulty  that  there  is  no  Past  Participle 
Active  in  the  Latin  Verb,  except  in  the  case  of  Deponent 
Verbs  (Rule  06).  “Vlsus”  means  “  having  been  seen”  or 
“  being  seen,”  and  is  Passive.  So  we  must  alter  the  sen¬ 
tence  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  use  a  Passive  Participle 
instead  of  the  Active.  Thus,  instead  of — 


Caesar,  having  seen  the  enemy ,  advanced , 

we  put — 

Caesar ,  the  enemy  having  been  seen ,  advanced ; 

and  using  the  Construction  of  the  Ablative  Absolute 
(Rule  28),  we  translate  it — 

Caesar  hoste  viso  progressus  est. 


This  Construction  is  very  frequently  used  in  Latin, 
not  only  instead  of  the  English  Past  Participle  Active, 
but  as  a  way  of  indicating  time,  cause,  or  other  circum¬ 
stances  which  qualify  a  sentence,  as  : — 


English — 
Latin — 

English — 
Latin — 

English — 
Latin — 


As  Caesar  was  dead ,  Antonius  became  leader. 
Caesar  being  dead ,  Antonius  became  leader , 
Caesare  mortuo  Antonius  factus  est  dux. 

I  will  perform  my  duty  with  the  help  of  God. 
I  will  perform  my  duty ,  God  helping , 
Perficiam  munus  Deo  juvante. 

As  the  moon  was  full ,  the  way  was  easy. 

The  moon  (being') full ,  the  way  was  easy , 
Luna  plena  via  ffiit  facilis. 
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Notice  that  in  all  these  instances  the  Ablative  Absolute 
is  not  the  Subject  of  its  sentence,  and  does  not  refer  to 
the  Subject  of  its  sentence. 

Again  take  the  example — 

Csesar ,  being  made  Dictator ,  changed  the  laws. 

In  this  sentence  “ Csesar ”  is  the  Subject;  the  words 
“ being  made  Dictator  ”  refer  to  Csesar, — therefore  they 
cannot  be  in  the  Ablative  Case.  By  Rules  2  and  3,  they 
agree  with  “  Csesar and  are,  therefore,  Nominative. 
Thus — 

Caesar  factus  Dictator  mutavit  leges. 


But  in  the  sentence — 

Caesar  being  made  Dictator ,  Cicero  left  Italy , 

the  Subject  is  “  Cicero,”  and  the  words  “  Csesar  being 
made  Dictator  ”  are  in  the  Ablative  Absolute.  Thus — 

Caesare  facto  Dictatore,  Cicero  Italia  excessit. 

Thus  too,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Ablative  Absolute  does 
not  refer  to  the  Object  of  its  sentence,  as — 

Hector ,  having  seized  his  spear ,  threw  it , 

Hector  hastam  arreptam  Intorsit. 
not  hasta  arrepta  eam  Intorsit. 

But  in  the  sentence — - 

Hector ,  having  seized  his  spear ,  attached  the  Greeks , 

the  Object  is  “  Greeks ,”  and  the  words  “  having  seized,  his 
spear  ”  are  in  the  Ablative  Absolute,  as— 

Hector  hasta  arrepta  Graecos  Invasit. 
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Oratio  Obliqua. 

In  “  Oratio  Recta,”  or  “  Speech  as  Spoken,”  the  Subject 
is  in  the  Nominative,  the  Principal  Verb  usually  in  the 
Indicative,  and  other  Verbs  in  the  Indicative  or  Subjunc¬ 
tive,  as — 

I  will  return  home  ivhen  I  have  conquered  the  Gauls, 

Ego,  quum  Gallos  vicero,  domum  redibo. 

In  “  Oratio  Obliqua,”  or  “  Speech  as  Reported,”  the 
Subject  is  in  the  Accusative,  and  the  Principal  Verb  in  the 
Infinitive,  all  other  Verbs  in  the  Subjunctive.  The 
Tense  of  the  Subjunctive  is  determined  by  the  Rule  of 
the  Sequence  of  Tenses  (Rule  43).  The  Tense  of  the  In¬ 
finitive  is  the  same,  as  the  Tense  of  the  Indicative  would 
be  if  the  speech  were  in  Oratio  Recta.  Thus — 

Caesar  says  that  when  he  has  conquered  the  Gauls,  he  will 

v  return  home, 

Ait  Caesar  se  quum  Gallos  vicerit  domum  rediturum  esse. 

Caesar  said  that  when  he  had  conquered  the  Gauls,  he  would 
return  home, 

Aiebat  Caesar  se  quum  Gallos  vicisset  domum  rediturum  esse. 

Note. — As  a  general  rule,  Oratio  Obliqua  is  introduced 
by  a  Historic  'Tense,  like  “  aiebat,”  and,  therefore,  the 
Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  will  be  Historic. 

It  is  plain  that  Pronouns  and  Verbs  in  Oratio  Obliqua 
must  be  in  the  Third  Person,  not  First  or  Second — uEg5” 
becomes  “  se,”  “  te  ”  becomes  “  eum,”  &c.  For  instance — 

I  envy  you,  because  you  are  learned, 

Ego  invideo  tibi  quod  doctus  es. 

Caesar  said  that  he  envied  him,  because  he  was  learned, 

Caesar  dixit  se  el  invidere,  quod  doctus  esset. 


CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 
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Conditional  Sentences. 

The  Mood  and  Tense  of  the  Verb  in  the  Apodosis 
settle  the  Mood  and  Tense  of  the  Verb  in  the 
Protasis. 

The  following  are  examples  of  some  Conditional  Sen¬ 
tences. 


Oratio  Recta — 


Protasis  or  Condition. 

Apodosis  or  Result. 

(a)  If  I  sin. 

Si  pecco 

\  Present  time- 

(b)  If  I  were  to  sin, 

Si  peccem 

I  should  grieved  Present  or 
doleam.  (  F uture  time. 

(c)  If  I  sin, 

Si  peccabo 

Si  peccavero 

I  shall  grieve,)  r,  , 
dSlebo.  q  Future  time. 

(d)  If  I  sinned, 

Si  peccarem 

I  should  grieve,)  Past  or 
dolerem.  J  Present  time. 

(e)  If  I  had  sinned, 

Si  peccavissem 

I  should  have  grieved, )  Past 
doluissem.  J  time. 

Oratio  Obliqua — 

(a)  (b)  He  said  that  if  he  sinned, 
Dixit  se  si  peccaret 

he  grieved, 
dole  re. 

( b )  (c)  He  said  that  if  he  sinned, 
Dixit  se  si  peccaret 

he  ivould  grieve, 
doliturum  esse. 

(d)  (e)  He  said  that  if  he  had  sinned, 
Dixit  se  si  peccavisset 

he  would  have  grieved, 
doliturum  fuisse. 

or  peccaret 

Note. — If  a  Conditional  Sentence  in  Oratio  Obliqua  is 
introduced  by  a  Primary  Tense, — as  “  he  says ,” — the 
Tense  of  the  Protasis  will  be  Primary. 

Note, — You  can  often  substitute  an  Ablative  Absolute 
for  the  Conditional  Clause  in  the  Protasis,  as — 

Csesar  said  that  if  he  conquered  the  Gauls ,  he  would  return 
home , 

Aiebat  Caesar  se,  si  Gallos  vicisset,  domum  rediturum  esse, 
or  Aiebat  Caesar  se,  Gallis  victis,  domum  rediturum  esse. 
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List  of  certain  Latin  Conjunctions  and  Inter¬ 
rogative  and  Relative  Pronouns  and  Adverbs, 

SHOWING  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION. 

Note. — In  Oratio  Obliqua  (see  p.  126),  all  the  words  in  this  list  are 
followed  by  the  Subjunctive.  (“Dum”  is  sometimes  an  exception.) 
When  a  word  introduces  an  Indirect  Question,  it  is  followed  by  the 
Subjunctive.  (Rule  41.) 

Antequam,  before  that ,  before. 

(a)  Definite :  Of  a  fact  which  has  actually  happened. 
Indicative,  as — 

I  went  away  before  he  came  (or  had  come), 

Abii  antequam  venit. 

Note. — The  Pluperfect  in  English  is  usually  rendered 
by  the  Aorist  in  Latin. 

(b)  Indefinite:  Of  a  fact  which  may  or  may  not  happen. 
Subjunctive,  as — 

Go  avjay  before  lie  comes , 

Abi  antequam  veniat. 

Note. — The  words  “  «ante  quam  ”  are  often  written 
separately,  as — 

T  did  not  go  away  before  Caesar  came , 

Non  ante  abii  quam  Caesar  venit. 

Donec  (chiefly  poetical). 

(1)  While,  as  long  as.  Indicative,  as  — 

As  long  as  you  are  lucky ,  you  will  reckon  many  friends. 

Donec  eris  felix,  multos  numerabis  amicos. 

(2)  Until. 

(a)  Definite  :  Of  a  fact  which  has  actually  happened. 

Indicative,  as — 

I  fought  until  I  conquered , 

Pugnavi  donec  vici. 

(b)  Indefinite:  Of  a  fact  which  may  or  may  not 

happen.  Subjunctive,  as — 

Fight  until  you  conquer, 

Pugna  donee  vincas. 
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Note. — In  Oratio  Obliqua  (see  p.  126),  all  the  words  in  this  list  are 
followed  by  the  Subjunctive.  (“Dum”  is  sometimes  an  exception.) 
When  a  word  introduces  an  Indirect  Question,  it  is  followed  by  the 

Subjunctive.  (Rule  41.) 


Dum. 

(1)  While.  Indicative  (usually  Present  Tense  where 
English  has  Past),  as — 

I  was  present  while  this  was  going  on, 

Dum  haec  geruntur,  aderam. 

Note. — The  Present  Indicative  may  he  used  even  in 
Historic  Sequence  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

Say ,  0  stranger ,  at  Sparta  that  you  have  seen  us  lying  here , 
obeying  the  sacred  laws  of  our  fatherland. 

Dic  hospes  Spartae  nos  te  hic  vidisse  jacentes, 

Dum  sanctis  patriae  legibus  obsequimur. 

(2)  So  long  as ,  all  the  time  that.  Indicative,  as — 

So  long  as  you  were  present,  I  feared  nothing , 

Dum  aderas  nihil  verebar. 

(3)  Until. 

(a)  Definite :  Of  a  fact  which  has  actually  happened. 
Indicative,  as — 

I  fought  until  I  conquered , 

Pugnavi  dum  vici. 

(If)  Indefinite:  Of  a  fact  which  may  or  may  not 
happen.  Subjunctive,  as — 

Fight  until  you  conquer, 

Pugna  dum  vincas. 

(4)  If  only ,  provided  that.  Subjunctive,  as— 

Let  them  hate,  if  only  they  fear, 

Oderint  dum  metuant. 

Dummodo,  if  only ,  provided  that.  Subjunctive,  as — 

Let  him  kill  me,  if  only  he  reign. 

Occidat  me  dummodo  imperet. 

Stifimsi  }  although,  even  if. 

(1)  Of  a  fact.  Indicative,  as — 

Although  he  is  a  friend,  I  will  blame  him , 

Etsi  amicus  est,  eum  culpabo. 
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Note. — In 'Oratio  Obliqua  (see  p.  126),  all  the  words  in  this  list  are 
followed  by  the  Subjunctive.  (“  Dum  ”  is  sometimes  an  exception.) 
When  a  word  introduces  an  Indirect  Question,  it  is  followed  by  the 
Subjunctive.  (Rule  41.) 


(2)  Of  that  which  is  not  a  fact.  Subjunctive,  as— 

Even  if  he  were  a  friend ,  I  would  Name  him , 

Etsi  amicus  esset,  eum  culparem. 

Forsitan,  perhaps.  Subjunctive,  as — 

Perhaps  Brutus  was  wise, 

Forsitan  Brutus  sapiens  fuerit. 

Fortasse,  perhaps ,  with  Adjective,  or  Verb  in  the  Indica¬ 
tive  Mood,  as, — 

We  were  together  perhaps  two  hours 
Fuimus  una  horas  duas  fortasse. 

Perhaps  I  shall  he  present , 

Adero  fortasse. 

Forte. 

(i.)  Accidentally ,  by  chance ,  as — 

I  was  accidentally  present. 

Forte  aderam. 

(ii.)  Perhaps  (only  when  preceded  by  “  si,”  “  nisi,” 
“  sin,”  or  “  ne  ”).  The  mood  of  the  verb  is  not  affected 
by  the  word  “  forte.” 

Licet,  although.  Subjunctive,  as — 

Although  you  are  strong,  you  will  grow  old. 

Licet  validus  sis,  senesces. 

Modo,  if  only,  provided  that  =  “  Dummodo,”  q.v. 

Ne. 

(1)  That  .  .  .  not,  lest.  Subjunctive,  as — 

We  pray  that  you  will  not  go  away. 

Oramus  ne  abeas. 

(2)  Not ,  in  prohibitions.  2nd  Singular  Perfect  Sub¬ 
junctive,  as — 

Bo  not  do  this,  Do  not  set  out, 

Ne  hoc  feceris.  Ne  prdfectus  sis. 

(3)  Not  even  (ne  .  .  .  quidem),  as — 

Not  even  one  escaped , 

Ne  unus  quidem  effugit. 
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Note. — In  Oratio  Obliqua  (see  p.  126),  all  the  words  in  this  list  are 
followed  by  the  Subjunctive.  (“  Dum  ”  is  sometimes  an  exception.) 
When  a  word  introduces  an  Indirect  Question,  it  is  followed  by  the 

Subjunctive.  (Rule  41.) 


N.B. — The  word  emphasized  is  inserted  between  “  ne  ” 
and  “  quidem.” 

Nisi,  unless ,  if  not,  follows  the  same  rules  as  “si”  in  Con¬ 
ditional  Sentences.  See  p.  127. 

Posteaquam,  1  ,  ,7  .  T 

Postquam  f  w"lGn'>  aPer  that-  indicative,  as — 

When  I  had  left  the  city ,  a  sedition  arose , 

Postquam  ab  urbe  discessi,  orta  est  seditio. 

Note. — The  Pluperfect  Indicative  should  not  be  used 
after  “postquam”  or  “posteaquam.” 

Priusquam,  before  that ,  before  =  “  Antequam,”  q.v. 

Qua,  where.  Indicative.  But  see  Rule  41  and  u  Qui,”  Note. 

Quamdiu,  as  long  as.  Indicative,  as — 

As  long  as  he  was  speaking ,  I  kept  silence , 

Quamdiu  loquebatur  silebam. 

Quamquam,  although ,  though  to  be  sure ,  hoivever.  Indica 
tive,  as — 

We  conquered ,  though  the  enemy  fought  bravely , 

Yicimus  qud7nquam  hostes  acriter  pugnaverunt. 

Quamvis,  although.  Subjunctive,  as — 

Although  you  flee ,  I  shall  overtake  you , 

Quamvis  fugias,  te  consequar. 

Quando. 

(1)  When  f  (asking  a  question).  Indicative,  as — 

When  will  you  come  ? 

Quando  venies  ? 

(2)  Since.  Indicative,  as — 

Since  he  challenges  me  to  a  fight ,  I  will  encounter  him , 
Qudndd  me  ad  pugnam  provocat,  el  obvius  Ibo. 

Quandoquidem,  since.  Indicative,  as — 

Speak ,  since  we  are  seated  on  the  soft  grass , 

Dicite,  quandoquidem  in  molli  consedimus  herba. 
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Note. — In  Oratio  Obliqua  (see  p.  126),  all  the  words  in  this  list  are 
followed  by  the  Subjunctive.  (“  Dum”  is  sometimes  an  exception.) 
When  a  word  introduces  an  Indirect  Question,  it  is  followed  by  the 

Subjunctive.  (Rule  41.) 


Quasi,  as  if.  Subjunctive,  as — 

All  were  in  consternation,  as  if  the  enemy  were  at  the  gates , 
Conterriti  sunt  omnes  quasi  hostes  ad  portas  essent. 

Qui. 

(1)  Who  (Relative  Pronoun)  in  simple  sense.  Indica¬ 
tive,  as — 

I  saw  the  house  which  was  burning , 

Domum,  quae  ardebdt ,  vldl. 

(2)  Introducing  a  “  purpose.”  Subjunctive  (Rules 
41-43),  as — 

He  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace , 

Latin — He  sent  ambassadors  who  should  sue  for  peace, 

or  that  they  should  sue  for  peace , 
Legatos  misit  qui  pacem  orarent. 

I  have  nothing  to  do, 

Latin — I  have  nothing  which  I  may  do, 

or  that  I  may  do  it, 

Nil  habeo  quod  agam. 

Notice  the  expressions  “  dignus  qui,”  “  indignus  qui,” 
and  “  idoneus  qui,”  followed  by  the  Subjunctive,  as — 

Yon  are  worthy  to  be  praised, 

Digniis  es  qui  lauderis. 

(3)  Introducing  a  “  consequence.”  Subjunctive  (Rules 
41-43),  as — 

I  am  not  the  man  to  do  this, 

Latin — I  am  not  such  a  man  that  I  should  do  this. 

Non  is  sum  qui  hoc  fdciam, 
for — Non  sum  tails  ut  hoc  fdciam. 

lie  said  such  things  as  I  would  rather  not  repeat, 

Latin — He  said  such  things  that  I  should  be  univilling  to 
repeat  them, 

Dixit  quae  iterare  nollem, 
for —  Tdlid  dixit  iit  ed  iterare  nollem. 

(4)  Giving  a  “  reason.”  Subjunctive,  as — 

I  pity  you,  since  you  are  a  coward, 

Latin — /  pity  you,  who  area  coward. 

Miseret  me  tin  qui  ignavus  sis. 
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Note. — In  Oratio  Obliqua  (see  p.  126),  all  the  words  in  this  list  are 
followed  by  the  Subjunctive.  (“  Dum”  is  sometimes  an  exception.) 
When  a  word  introduces  an  Indirect  Question,  it  is  followed  by  the 

Subjunctive.  (Rule  41.) 


(5)  Note  the  idiom  “est  qui,”  “sunt  qul,”  &c.,  with 
Subjunctive,  as — 

There  are  some  who  cannot  distinguish  colours , 

Sum  qui  colores  dmoscere  non  possint. 


Note. — Certain  Relative  Adverbs  can  often  be  sub¬ 
stituted,  both  in  English  or  Latin,  for  the  Cases  of  the 
Relative  combined  with  Prepositions,  as — 


Relative  Pronoun. 

Latin.  English. 

Locus  in  quo.  Place  in  which. 

„  ad  quem,  „  to  which. 

„  a  ore  quo,  „  from  which. 


Relative  Adverb. 

Latin.  English. 

Locus  qua  or  ubl,  Place  where. 

•>  quo,  „  whither. 

„  und8,  „  whence. 


These  Relative  Adverbs  (qua,  ubT,  qud,  unde)  follow  the 
Rules  just  given  for  the  Relative  Pronoun,  as — 

(1)  Indicative — 

The  city ,  whence  you  came ,  is  ancient , 

Urbs,  ex  qua  venisti,  est  antiqua, 
or  Urbs,  unde  venisti,  est  antiqua. 


(2)  Subjunctive — 

I  will  lead  you  to  a  place  whence  you  may  see  the  enemy , 

=  that  from  it  you  may  see  the  enemy , 
Te  ad  locum  ducam  ex  quo  hostes  videre  possis , 

or  unde  hostes  videre  possis,  &c. 

Quia,  because.  Indicative,  as — 

Many  hate  me,  because  I  am  your  friend, 

Multi  me  oderunt  quid  sum  tib!  amicus. 

Quin,  that  (after  Verbs  of  “  doubting,”  “  denying,”  &c.). 
Subjunctive,  as — 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sun  is  larger  than  the  moon , 

Negari  non  potest  quin  sol  quam  luna  major  sit. 


Quo. 

(1)  In  order  that  (with  a  Comparative  following).  Sub- 
junctive,  as — 

Learn  to  obey,  that  you  may  command  the  better, 

Parere  disce  quo  melius  Imperes. 
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Note. — In  Oratio  Obliqua  (see  p.  126),  all  the  Words  in  this  list  are 
followed  by  the  Subjunctive.  (“  Dum  ”  is  sometimes  an  exception.) 
When  a  word  introduces  an  Indirect  Question,  it  is  followed  by  the 
Subjunctive.  (Rule  41.) 


(2)  Whither.  See  “  Qui,”  Note. 

Quoad. 

(1)  As  long  as.  I  R  „  D-  g  „ 

(2)  Until.  (  bee  1Jonec- 

Quod,  because.  Indicative,  as — 

Because  I  am  your  f  riend ,  he  hates  me, 

Quod  tib!  amicus  sum,  me  edit. 

Note. — If  “  sim  ”  were  substituted  for  “  sum,”  the 
sentence  would  bear  a  slightly  different  meaning: 
“  because,  as  he  supposes,  I  am  your  friend.” 

Note. — In  the  expressions  “  quod  si,”  “  quod  nisi,” 
“  quod  utinam,”  &c.,  “  quod  ”  is  equivalent  to  but  or 
now,  and  does  not  affect  the  Mood  of  the  Verb. 

Quominus,  that  not ,  lit.  by  which  the  less  (often  rendered 
in  English  by  ‘‘from  ”  with  the  Participle).  Subjunctive, 
as — 

Winter  did  not  prevent  the  army  from  advancing , 

Hiems  non  obstitit  quominus  exercitus  progrederetur. 

Lit.  Did  not  stand  in  the  way  so  that  the  army  should  advance  the 
less  ( should  not  advance ). 

It  is  used  after  Verbs  of  “hindering,”  “preventing,” 
“  refusing,”  &c. 

Quoniam,  since.  Indicative,  as — 

Depart  to  your  homes ,  Romans ,  since  it  is  already  night, 
Vos  Quirites,  quoniam  jam  nox  est,  in  vestra  tecta  discedite. 

Quoties,  as  often  as.  Indicative,  as — 

As  often  as  winter  returns ,  we  need  fire , 

Quoties  bruma  redit,  igne  opiis  est. 

Quum. 

(1)  When.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Mood  used  in  Latin 
depends  upon  the  Tenso  used  in  Latin. 
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Note. — In  Oratio  Obliqua  (see  p.  126),  all  the  words  in  this  list  are 
followed  by  the  Subjunctive.  (“  Dum”  is  sometimes  an  exception.) 
When  a  word  introduces  an  Indirect  Question,  it  is  followed  by  the 

Subjunctive.  (Rule  41.) 


(cl)  If  the  Tense  used  in  Latin  be  Imperfect  or 
Pluperfect,  the  Mood  is  Subjunctive. 

(b)  If  the  Tense  used  be  Present,  Future,  Perfect,  or, 
Future  Perfect,  the  Mood  is  Indicative,  as — 

(a)  When  I  teas  a  boy ,  I  learnt  much , 

Quum  puer  essem,  multa  didici. 

(b)  He  who  does  not  prevent  an  injustice ,  when  he  is  able 

to  do  so,  acts  unjustly, 

Is  qui  injuriam  non  propulsat,  quum  potest,  injuste  facit. 

Note. — “  Quum  ”  with  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect 
Subjunctive  in  Latin  corresponds  to  “ when  ”  with  the 
Aorist,  as  well  as  with  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  In¬ 
dicative  in  English. 

Clauses  with  “  quum  ”  may  often  be  rendered  by  the 
English  Present  Participle,  e.g. — 

Quum  Romam  pervenissem,  Caesarem  vidi, 

On  reaching  Rome ,  I  saw  Csesar. 

“  Quum  ”  with  the  Perfect  Indicative  in  Latin  corre¬ 
sponds  to  “  when  ”  with  the  Perfect  Indicative  in  English, 
and  implies  frequent  repetition  of  the  action. 

(2)  Since.  Subjunctive,  as — 

I  hate  you,  since  you  are  a  coward , 

Te  odi  quum  ignaviis  sis. 

(3)  Although.  Subjunctive,  as — 

Although  he  might  have  been  rich,  he  preferred  being  poor, 
Quum  dives  esse  posset,  pauper  esse  maluit. 

Si,  if.  For  Construction,  see  Conditional  Sentences,  p.  127 

Simul,  1 

Simul  ac,  >  cis  soon  as.  Indicative,  as — 

Simul  atque,  J 

I  we7it  away  as  soon  as  he  came. 

Abii  simul  atque  venit. 
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Note. — In  Oratio  Obliqua  (see  p.  126),  all  the  words  in  this  list  are 
followed  by  the  Subjunctive.  (“  Dum  ”  is  sometimes  an  exception.) 
When  a  word  introduces  an  Indirect  Question,  it  is  followed  by  the 

Subjunctive.  (Rule  41.) 


Siquidem,  inasmuch  as,  since.  Indicative,  as — 

Since  I  must  die ,  I  ivill  die  as  nobly  as  I  may, 

Siquidem  moriendum  est,  quam  pfilcherrime  moriar. 

Note. — “  Siquidem  ”  means  properly  if  indeed  ;  the  sen¬ 
tence  given  above  hardly  differs  from — 

If  I  must  indeed  die,  I  will  die  as  nobly  as  I  may. 

Tanquam,  as  if.  Subjunctive,  as — 

You  have  sent  money ,  as  if  I  needed  it, 

Pecuniam  misisti  tanquam  ejus  indigerem. 

Tametsi,  although,  notwithstanding  that.  Indicative,  as — 

Althouyh  I  saw  the  king  myself,  I  scarcely  believed  my  eyes, 
Tametsi  ipse  regent  vidi,  oculis  vix  credidi. 

Ubi. 

(1)  Where,  Relative  Adverb.  Indicative. 

(2)  Where  ?  Interrogative  Adverb.  Indicative. 

(3)  When,  Relative  Adverb.  Indicative. 

See  “  Qui,”  Note. 

Unde,  whence ,  Relative  or  Interrogative  Adverb.  In¬ 
dicative. 

See  “  Qui,”  Note. 

Ut. 

(1)  In  order  that,  introducing  a  Purpose.  See  Rule  41. 

(2)  So  that,  introducing  a  Consequence.  See  Rule  41 . 

(3)  Although,  granting  that.  Subjunctive,  as — 

Although  the  strength  be  wanting,  yet  the  will  is  praiseworthy, 

Ut  desint  vires  tamen  est  laudanda  voluntas. 

(4)  When.  Indicative,  as — 

W hen  he  came ,  I  went  away, 

Ut  venit  abii. 

(5)  How.  See  Rule  41  (Indirect  Question). 
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Note. — In  Oratio  Obliqua  (see  p.  126),  all  the  words  in  this  list  are 
followed  by  the  Subjunctive.  (“  Dum”  is  sometimes  an  exception.) 
When  a  word  introduces  an  Indirect  Question,  it  is  followed  by  the 
Subjunctive.  (Rule  41.) 


(6)  .4s.  Indicative,  as — 


Go  on  as  you  have  begunt 
I  erge  ut  instituisti. 


(7)  Since  (of  time).  Indicative,  as — 

Since  I  have  been  in  Pontus  the  Danube  has  thrice  frozen , 
Ut  sumus  in  Ponto  ter  frigore  constitit  Ister. 


The  fox  is  hastening  as  if  dogs  were  pursuing , 
Properat  vulpes  velut  si  canes  insequantur. 


E.  L.  G. 


M 
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LIST  OF  VERBS. 

This  List  contains  the  Principal  Verbs  in  common  use,  which 

(1)  Irregular  in  their  formation , 

(2)  Noteworthy  in  their  construction. 

The  figures  refer  to  the  Syntax  Rules. 


Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

abdico 

abdicate 

abdicarS 

abdicavi 

abdicatum 

note 

abdico 

reject 

abdicerS 

abdixi 

abdictum 

6 

abdo 

j  remove  or  1 
\  hide  ) 

abdSrS 

abdidi 

abditum 

6 

Shed 

depart 

abirS 

abii  or  abivi 

abitum 

Intransitive 

abhorreo 

differ 

abhdrrerS 

abhorrui 

— 

note 

abluo 

wash 

abluSrS 

ablui 

abliiitum 

6 

abnuo 

refuse 

abn  tierS 

abniii 

abniiitum 

6 

aboleo 

destroy 

abolerS 

abolevi 

abolitum 

6 

abolesco 

decay 

abolescSrS 

abolevi 

— 

Intransitive 

abrogo 

j repeal  or  1 
\  deprive  j 

abrogarS 

abrogavi 

abrogatum 

note 

abscido 

cut  off 

abscidSrS 

abscidi 

abscissum 

6  and  13 

absistS 

desist 

absIstSrS 

abstiti 

— 

33 

absolvo 

absolve 

absolvSrS 

absdlvi 

absSlutum 

11  and  note 

abstineo 

j  restrain  or  1 
\  abstain  j 

I  be  absent  or  1 

abstinerS 

abstinui 

abstentum 

note 

absum 

<  distant ,  be  > 

abesse 

abfiii 

— 

note 

abundo 

(  wanting  ) 
abound 

abundarS 

abundavi 

abundatum 

27 

abutor 

abuse 

abuti 

abusus  sum 

— 

26 

accedo 

come 

accedSrS 

accessi 

accessum 

note 

accelero 

hasten 

accSISrarS 

accSleravi 

accSISratum 

(  6  or 

\  Intransitive 

aocendo 

ldndle 

accendSrS 

accendi 

accensum 

6 
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NOTES  ON  THE  VERBS. 

abdico.  Takes  Accusative  of  the  person  abdicating 
an  office,  and  Ablative  of  the  office  abdicated,  as — 

English — I  abdicate  the  consulship. 

Latin — I  remove  myself  from  the  consulship , 

Abdico  me  consulatu. 

Also  simply  Accusative  of  the  office  abdicated,  as — 
Abdico  consulatum. 

abhorreo.  Ablative  with  “  ah,”  as — 

This  plan  differs  greatly  from  that , 

Hoc  consilium  ab  illo  longe  abhorret. 

abrogo. 

(i)  =  “  repeal  ”  (6),  as — 

They  repealed  the  law, 

Legem  abrogaverunt. 

(ii)  “  deprive  (of  an  office),”  Accusative  of  the  office  and 
Dative  of  the  person,  as — 

The  Senate  deprived  my  brother  of  his  command , 

Senatus  fratri  meo  imperium  abrogavit. 

absolvo.  Also  =  “  finish,”  and  in  this  sense  takes  the 
Accusative. 

abstineo. 

(i)  Accusative  and  Ablative  with  or  without  “  ab,”  as — 

I  abstain  from  crime , 

Me  scelere  abstineo  (i.e.  I  restrain  myself  from  crime), 
or  Me  a  scelere  abstineo. 

(ii)  Simply  Ablative  with  or  without  “  ab,”  as — 

I  abstained  from  the  rebellions 
Defectione  abstinui, 
or  A  defectione  abstinui. 

absum. 

(i)  =  “  am  absent,”  takes  the  Ablative  with  “  ab,”  as— 

He  is  absent  from  the  city, 

Ab  urbe  abest. 

(ii)  =  “am  wanting  to,”  takes  the  Dative,  as — 

That  thing  alone  was  wanting  to  me, 

Ea  res  sola  mihi  aberat. 

accedo. 

(i)  =  “  come,”  Accusative  with  “  ad.” 

(ii)  =  “be  added,”  either  Acc.  with  “ad,”  or  Dat. 

m2 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

accido 

happen 

deciders 

accidi 

— ___ 

note 

accido 

cut 

accidSre 

accidi 

accisum 

6 

accumbo 

recline 

accumberS 

accilbill 

accttbitum 

(  15  or 

\ Intransitive 

accuso 

accuse 

accusare 

accusavi 

accusatum 

6  or  11 

acuo 

wliet 

dcuSrS 

acui 

acutum 

6 

addico 

adjudge 

addlcSrS 

addixi 

?cddlctum 

13 

addo 

add 

addSrS 

addidi 

additum 

13 

adeo 

approach 

adlrS 

adil  or  adlvl 

aditum 

( Intransitive 
\  or  6 

adhibeo 

apply 

a  IhiberS 

adhibui 

adhibitum 

6 

adimo 

take  away 

adimSrS 

ademl 

ademptum 

13 

adipiscor 

obtain 

adipisci 

adeptus  sum 

— 

6 

adjaceo 

lie  near 

adjTicerS 

adjacttl 

— 

15 

adjicio 

add 

adjicSrS 

adjeel 

adjectum 

13 

adjudico 

award 

adjudlcarS 

adjudicavi 

adjudicatum 

13 

adjuvo 

help 

ad  j  uvarS 

adjuvi 

adjutum 

6 

adoleo 

j  offer  in  sa-1 
(  orifice  / 

adolerS 

adolttl 

adultum 

6 

adolesco 

grow  up 

adolescSre 

adolevi 

adultum 

Intransitive 

adorior 

attack 

adoriri 

adortus  sum 

— 

6 

adsum 

he  present 

adessS 

adftil 

— 

(  14  or 

\ Intransitive 

adulor 

flatter 

adulari 

adulatus  sum 

— 

6  or  (rarely  j  15 

aduro 

burn 

adurerS 

adussi 

adustum 

6 

advenio 

approach 

advenire 

adveni 

adventum 

6 

adversor 

oppose 

adversari 

(adversatus  ) 
\  sum  j 

— 

15 

aemulor 

rival 

aemulari 

(aemhlatus  1 
\  sum  / 

— 

6  or  15 

affero 

bring  to 

afferrS 

attuli 

allatum 

13 

afflcIS 

j treat ,  visit,  1 
\  or  affect  j 

afficSrS 

affeci 

affectum 

note 

affligo 

dash  against 

affllgSrS 

afflixi 

afflictum 

13 

aggero 

heap  up 

aggerarS 

aggeravi 

agggratum 

6 

aggero 

bring 

aggSrerS 

aggessi 

aggestum 

6 

aggre-  i 
dlor  / 

attack 

aggrSdl 

(aggressils  'i 
\  sum  j 

— 

6 

agnosco 

recognize 

agnSscSrS 

agnovi 

agnitum 

6 

ago 

do 

agerS 

egi 

actum 

6 

aio 

say 

— 

— 

— 

6  or  40 

albeo 

be  white 

alberS 

— 

— 

Intransitive 

alged 

be  cold 

algerS 

alsi 

— 

Intransitive 

hlllclo 

attract 

allicSrS 

allexi 

allectum 

6 

alloquor 

address 

alloqui 

(allocutus  1 
\  sum  / 

— 

(» 

alo 

nourish 

alSre 

alui 

altum 

0 

ambio 

go  round 

ambire 

(ambi!  and  1 
\  ambivi  / 

ambitum 

6 

amicis 

clothe 

amicire 

amictum 

6 

ango  i 

vex 

angere 

— 

6 
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a c ci do.  Ts  generally  used  of  tliat  wliieli  happens 
unfortunately. 

(i)  Dative,  as — 

A  misfortune  happened  to  me, 

Calamitas  mihi  accidit. 

(ii)  It  is  often  used  Impersonally,  and  then  takes  “  fit  ’ 
with  Subjunctive,  as — 

It  happened  that  I  ivas  away , 

Accidit  fit  abessem. 

The  Verb  is  also  used  in  its  natural  sense  of  “  fall,”  and 
is  then  Intransitive. 


afficio.  Takes  Accusative  of  the  person,  Ablative  of 
the  thing,  as — 

He  visits  the  hoy  with  praise  =  he  praises  the  hoy , 

Afficit  puerum  laude. 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

animad-'l 
verto  j 

perceive 

j  till Im ad-  ) 
\  verterS  J 

animadvert! 

1  itnimadver-  'i 
\  sum  j 

note 

annuo 

(  assent  or  ) 
\  grant  j 

go  before 

annu6r8 

annul 

annutum 

15  or  13 

anteeo 

antelrg 

j  antSII  or  1 
\  antSIvI  / 

— 

6 

antefero 

prefer 

antSferrg 

antetuli 

antelatum 

13 

aperio 

open 

&perlr8 

aperui 

apertum 

6 

appareo 

appear 

apparerS 

apparui 

apparitum 

Intransitive 

appello 

call 

appellarC 

appellavi 

appellatum 

6 

appello 

(bring  to-  ) 
\  wards  / 

appellCrS 

appuli 

I  applicavi  j 

appulsum 

13 

applico 

bring  near 

applicarg 

<  and  ap-  > 
(  plicui  ) 

applicatum 

13 

appono 

put  to 

(keep  off  or  1 

appbnSrC 

apposui 

appositum 

13 

arceo 

<  keep  off  > 
(  from  ) 

arcerG 

arcui 

1 

6  or  13 

arcesso 

summon 

arcessthe 

arcessivi 

arcessitum 

6 

ardeo 

burn 

arderg 

arsi 

arsum 

Intransitive 

arguo 

convict 

arguCre 

argui 

argutum 

11 

arrideo 

( smile  on  or  ) 
\  smile  j 

arriderg 

arrisi 

arrisum 

f  15  or 
\ Intransitive 

ascendo 

( ascend  or  ) 
\  mount  / 

ascendSrg 

ascendi 

ascensum 

( Intransitive 
\  oi'  G 

ascisco 

admit 

asclsc8r6 

ascivi 

ascitum 

6 

ascribo 

ascribe 

ascrlbgrg 

ascripsi 

ascriptum 

13 

aspernor 

disdain 

aspernari 

jaspernattis  ) 
\  sum  / 

— 

6 

aspicio 

see 

aspicerg 

aspexi 

aspectum 

G 

assentior 

assent 

assentlri 

assensus  sum 

— 

15 

assentor 

flatter 

assentari 

(assentatus  1 

1  sum  j 

— 

15 

assero 

claim 

assergrS 

ass8rfii 

assertum 

6 

assideo 

sit  by 

asslderg 

assedi 

assessum 

15 

assisto 

stand  by 

assIstSrS 

astiti 

— 

j  15  or 
\ Intransitive 

assuesco 

be  wont 

assuescere 

assuevi 

assuetum 

33 

assfirgo 

rise 

assurgerg 

assurrexi 

assurrectum 

Intransitive 

attendo 

(apply  or 
\  attend  / 

•attendere 

attendi 

attentum 

note 

attingo 

reach 

att!ngCr6 

attigi 

attactum 

6 

audeo 

dare 

iTudere 

ausus  sum 

— 

33 

aufero 

take  away 

auferrS 

abstuli 

ablatum 

6  or  13 

augeo 

increase 

augerg 

auxi 

auctum 

6 

auxilior 

help 

auxiliari 

(auxiliatas  1 
\  sum  j 

— 

15 

aveo 

desire 

SverS 

— - 

— 

G  or  33 
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animadverts. 

(i)  =  “perceive.”  (6.} 

(ii)  -  “inflict  punishment,”  Accusative  with  “in,”  as- 

I  vrill  punish  the  robber , 

Animadvertam  in  latronem  (/  will  inflict  punishment 
on  the  robber ). 

attends. 

(i)  =  “  apply  ”  (6),  as— 

Apply  your  mind  that  you  may  understand , 

Attende  animum  ut  intelligas. 

(ii)  =  “  attend,”  Intransitive,  as — 

If  you  attend  you  will  understand , 

Si  attendes  intelliges. 

(iii)  =  “attend  to”  (6),  as  — 

Attend  to  the  first  line , 

Primum  versum  attende. 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

'  Supine. 

Construction. 

aveo 

be  well 

&verg 

— 

— 

/ Intransitive 

\  see  p.  79 

—  —  w 

/ turn  away  ) 

(aversatus  1 

aversor 

{  from 
bless 

aversari 

{  sum  / 

—  1  " 

6 

benedico 

bgngdicgre 

bgngdixi 

bgngdictum 

15 

beneficio 

benefit 

bgngficgrg 

bgngfeci 

bgngfactum 

15 

bibb 

drink 

bibgrg 

bibi 

use  potum 

6 

blandior 

flatter 

blandiri 

/blanditiis  ) 
\  sum  f 

— 

15 

cado 

fall 

caderS 

cgcidi 

casum 

Intransitive 

caedo 

strike 

caedgrg 

cgcidi 

caesum 

6 

cano 

sing 

cangre 

cgcini 

cantum 

/ Intransitive 
\  or  6 

canto 

sing 

cantarg 

cantavi 

cantatum 

/  Intransitive 
\  or  6 

(seize,  go  to,  | 

capesso 

<  or  under- 
(  take  ) 

c&pessgrg 

c&pessivi 

capessitum 

6 

capio 

take 

c-apgrg 

cepi 

captum 

6 

cared 

be  without 

c&rerg 

carui 

cantum 

27 

carpo 

pluck 

carpgrg 

carpsi 

carptum 

6 

caved 

beware  of 

caverg 

cavi 

cautum 

note 

cavillor 

mock 

cavillari 

/cavillatus  1 

__ 

/ Intransitive 

\  sum  / 

1  or  b 

cedo 

yield 

[keep  in  ig-  j 

cedeig 

cessi 

cessum 

15 

celo 

<  norance  of  [ 

1  or  conceal | 

celare 

celavi 

celatum 

19  or  6 

ceno 

dine 

cenarg 

cenavi 

cenatum  note 

Intransitive 

censeo 

think  (note) 

censerg 

censui 

censum 

note 

cerno 

see 

cernfire 

— 

— 

6 

certo 

strive 

c'rtarg 

certavi 

certatum 

/  33  or 

{ Intransitive 

cieo 

rouse 

cierg 

civi 

citum 

6 

cingo 

surround 

cinggrg 

cinxi 

cinctum 

6 

circumdo 

surround 

circumd&rg 

circumdedi 

circumdatum 

note 

oircumeo 

go  round 

circumirg 

/circumii  ori 
\  circiimivi  / 

circuitum 

G 

circum-  \ 
fluo  / 

flow  round 

/circum-  \ 
\  flugig  j 

circumfluxi 

— 

6 

circum-  \ 

J1C10  / 

throw  round 

/circum-  ) 
l  jicgrg  / 

circumjeci 

fcircumiec-  1 
(  tum  / 

13 

circum- ) 

enclose 

/circum-  \ 

/circum-  1 

/circum-  ) 

C * 

scribo  J 

\  scribgrgj 

\  scripsi  / 

\  scriptum  / 

O 

circum-  ) 
sedeo  / 

blockade 

/circum-  1 
\  sgderg  / 

circumsedi 

/circum-  1 

\  sessum  / 

6 

circum-  1 
sido  / 

besiege 

/circum-  1 
\  sidgrg  / 

— 

— 

6 

circum-  i 
sisto  / 

stand  round 

/circum-  1 
\  sistgrg  / 

circumstgti 

(  6  or 

\Intransitive 
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caveo.  Is  followed 

(i)  by  Accusative — 

Beware  of  the  dog , 

Cave  canem. 

(ii)  By  Ablative  preceded  by  “  ab,”  as — 

Beware  of  the  dog , 

Cave  a  cane. 

(iii)  By  “ne”  with  Subjunctive — 

Beware  of  going, 
or,  Beware  lest  you  go , 

Cave  ne  Sas. 

(iv)  =  “take  care  for”  or  “of”  (15),  as — 

Have  a  care  for  the  commonwealth , 

Cave  reipublicae. 

cend  has  Perf.  Part (i  cenatus  ”  used  as  Deponent 
=  “  having  dined.” 

censeo. 

(i)  =  “  propose,”  Gerundive  or  “  tit  ”  with  Subjunc¬ 
tive,  as — 

Cato  proposed  that  Carthage  should  he  destroyed , 

Cato  Carthaginem  delendam  esse  consult, 
or,  Cato  censuit  ut  Carthago  deleretur. 

(ii)  =  “  resolve.”  The  same  construction. 

(iii)  =  “advise,”  Gerundive  or  Subjunctive  without 
“  ut,”  as — 

He  advised  me  to  keep  a  horse , 

Equum  mihi  pascendum  esse  censuit. 

I  advise  you  to  beware. 

Censeo  cavSas. 

(iv)  =  “think  ”  or  “suppose,”  Accusative  and  Infinitive, 
as — 

Do  you  think  chat  Ccesar  was  justly  put  to  death  ? 
Caesaremne  jure  interfectum  ess8  censes  ? 

cireumd.5. 

(i)  Accusative  and  Ablative,  as — 

I  surround  the  city  with  a  ditch , 

Circumdo  urbem  fossa. 

(ii)  Dative  and  Accusative — 

English — I  surround  the  city  with  a  Lttch . 

Latin — 1  put  round  the  city  a  ditcn , 

Circumdo  urbi  fossam.  { IB.; 
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Verb. 


circum¬ 

specto 

circum¬ 

spicio 


circum¬ 

sto 

circum-  1 
vehor  / 

M 

O  / 


circum¬ 

venio 


claudo 

coalesco 

coed 

coepi 

coerceo 

cognosco 

cogo 

cohibeo 

colligo 

colligo 

colloquor 

cold 

commi-  I 
nlscor  f 
compello 

compello 

comperio 
compesco 
cdm-  1 
plector/ 
cdmpleo 
compono 
compre¬ 
hendo 
com¬ 
pungo 
concedo 
concido 
conoldd 

concino 

concurro 

concutio 


Meaning. 


lookroundoT  j 
look  round  > 
upon  ) 
look  round ,  j 
look  round  I 
upon  or  j 
consider  J 

stand  round 


ride  around 

(surround , 
distress,  or 
defraud 
shut 
unite 
( come  to- 
/  gether 
begin 
compel 
know 
force 
confine 
bind 
collect 


} 


parley 

till 

feign 

address 
(drive  to-  ) 
\  gether  / 
find  out 
check 

embrace 

fill 

put  together 
apprehend 

sting 

yield 

fall 

cut  to  pieces 
sing 

run  together 
shake 


Infinitive. 


Perfect. 


/circum- 
(  spectarg 

/circum-  / 
\  spicSrS  / 


circum- 
starg 
eiroum- 
vghi 

/circum-  1 
\  vgnirg  / 

claudgrg 

co&lescgrg 

coire 

coepissg 

coercerg 

cognoscgrg 

coggrg 

cohibere 

colligare 

cdlliggrg 

colloqui 

c516r6 
fcommi- 
[  nisei 
compellare 

compellgrg 

compSrire 

cdmpescgrg 

complecti 

complere 
compongrg 
/comprg- 
\  hendgrg  / 
( compun- 
\  gSrg 
concederg 
concidgrg 
concidgrg 

concingrg 

concurrgrg 

concdtgrg 


circum¬ 

spectavi 


1 /circum-  \  j 
j  \  spectatum/  \ 


circumspexi 


circumstgti 

circumvec¬ 
tus  sum 

circumveni 

clausi 

co&lui 

coii  or  coivi 


coercui 
cognovi 
coegi 
cShibui 
colligavi 
collegi 
( collScutus 
sum 
coi  di 
commentus  1 
sum  / 
compellavi 

compuli 

comperi 
compesctii 
/cdmplexds 
1  sum 
complevi 
composui 

cdmprehendi 

cdmpunxi 

concessi 

concidi 

cdncidi 

conclndi 

concurri 

concussi 


Supine. 


Jcircum- 
\  spectum 


H 


/circumven- 
\  tum 

clausum 

codlitum 

coitum 

coeptum 

coercitum 

cognitum 

coactum 

cohibitum 

colligatum 

collectum 


cultum 

cdmpellatum 

cdmpulsum 

compertum 


completum 
compgsitum 
/comprglien- 
\  sum 

compunctum 

concessum 


concisum 


concursum 

concussum 


Construction. 


f  Intransitive 
or  6 

Intransitive 
or  6 


/  6  or 

\ Intransitive 

6 


Intransitive 

Intransitive 

6  and  33 
6 
6 

6  note 
6 
6 
6 

Intransitive 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


6 

note 

6 

6 

note 

Intransitive 

6 

/  6  or 

(Intransitive 
Intransitive 
6 
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eogo. 

(i)  =  “  force,”  Infinitive  or  “  fit  ”  with  the  Subjunc¬ 
tive,  as — 

He  forced  the  Gauls  to  fight , 

Coegit  Gallos  ptignare  (33), 
or,  Coegit  Gallos  ut  pugnarent. 

(ii)  =  “  assemble.”  (6.) 

He  assembled  the  council. 

Concilium  coegit. 

compono. 

(i)  =  “put  together”  or  “compose.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “compare”  (13.) 

concedo. 

(i)  =  “  yield,”  or  “  surrender  oneself.”  (Intransitive 
or  15.) 

(ii)  =  “yield”  or  “give.”  (6  or  13.) 

(iii)  -  “  withdraw  oneself.”  (Intransitive.) 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

con-  ) 

demno  j 

condemn 

fcondem-  1 
\  narg  / 

condemnavi 

tedndem-  1 
\  natum  / 

6  or  11 

condio 

season 

con  dir  6 

(condi vl  or  1 
\  cdndll  / 

conditum 

6 

condo 

bu  'dd  or  hide 

cdndgrg 

cdndidl 

conditum 

6 

condono 

yardon 

conddnarg 

condonavi 

condonatum 

13 

confercio 

compress 

cduferclrg 

confersi 

confertum 

6 

confero 

j  bring  or  \ 
\  compare  j 

conferrg 

contuli 

collatum 

6  or  13 

confido 

trust 

cdnfldgrg 

confisus  sum 

— 

1 5  or  20  or  40 

confiteor 

confess 

confiteri 

feonfesstis  \ 
\  sum  / 

— 

6 

confligo 

combat 

cdnfllggrg 

conflixi 

conflictum 

Intransitive 

congre-  \ 
dior  j 

encounter 

congrSdl 

j congressus  | 
\  sum  j 

— 

Intransitive 

congruo 

agree 

congrugrg 

cdngrul 

— 

15 

conor 

try 

cdnarl 

conatfis  sum 

— 

33 

con-  ) 

scendS  / 

1  ascend ,  J 
<  embark  on,  > 

|  or  embark  j 

I'cdnscen-  1 
\  derS  J 

conscendi 

conscensum 

(  6  or 

{Intransitive 

conscisco 

to  inflict 

cdnsclscgrg 

conscivi 

conscitum 

13 

consentio 

agree  ivith 

consentire 

consensi 

consensum 

I  15  or 
\ Intransitive 

consero 

sow 

ednsergrg 

cdnsevl 

consitum 

0 

consero 

join 

consgrgrg 

consgrttl 

consertum 

0 

cdnslsto 

stand 

conslstgrg 

constiti 

constltum 

Intransitive 

conspicio 

see 

conspieerg 

conspexi 

conspectum 

0 

conspicor 

see 

conspicari 

(■cdnspicatilsl 
\  sum  / 

— 

0 

con-  1 

sterno  J 

affright 

icon  ) 

\  sternarg  j 

consternavi 

f  conster-  \ 

\  natum  / 

6 

c5n-  i 

sterno  / 

bestrew 

Icon-  i 

\  sterngrej 

constravi 

constratum 

6 

constituo 

( place  or  de- ) 

\  termine  / 

cd:istittl6r6 

const!  till 

constitutum 

note 

consto 

be  consistent  j 

ednstarg 

constiti 

constatum 

note 

c  Insuesco 

be  wont 

('consues-  1 
\  cer6  / 

cdnsuevl 

consuetum 

33 

consul5 

consult 

cdnsulgig 

consul ui 

consultum 

note 

contendo 

j  strain  or  i 
(  contend  j 

cdntendgrg 

contend! 

contentum 

note 
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cSnstituo. 

(i)  =  “place,”  “establish,”  or  “settle.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =“  resolve.”  (33.) 

constd. 

(i)  =  “  be  consistent,”  Dative,  or  “  cum  ”  with  Abl.  as 

The  speech  is  consistent  with  itself , 

Oratio  sib!  (or  secum)  constat. 

(ii)  =  “  remain  firm  ”  (Intransitive),  as — 

I  shall  remain  firm  in  this  opinion , 

In  hac  sententia  constabo. 

(iii)  Impersonal.  “It  is  well  known”  (Intransitive),  as — 

It  is  well  known  to  all  that  the  war  is  being  renewed , 

Constat  apud  omnes  bellum  redintegrari. 

(iv)  Impersonal.  “It  is  decided  ”  (Dative). 

I  have  decided  to  go  away , 
or,  I  am  determined  to  go  away, 

Constat  mihi  abire. 

The  general  is  in  doubt  what  he  ought  to  do, 

Duci  non  constat  quid  facere  debeat. 

consulo. 

(i)  =  “  consult  for,”  “  take  thought  for,”  “  take  care 
of”  (15),  as — 

He  took  thought  for  the  boy, 

Consuluit  puero. 

(ii)  =  “consult,”  “ask  counsel  of”  (6),  as — 

He  consulted  his  father, 

Consuluit  patrem. 

(iii)  =  “  take  measures  against,”  Accus.  with  “  in,”  as — 
He  took  strong  measures  against  him, 

Graviter  in  eum  consuluit. 

contendo. 

(i)  =  “  strain,”  as — 

He  strains  his  bow, 

Arcum  contendit. 

(ii)  -  “  contend,”  “  cum  ”  with  Ablative,  as — 

lie  contends  with  the  enemy, 

Contendit  cum  hoste. 

(iii)  —  “  ask,”  “  ut  ”  with  Subjunctive,  as — 

I  will  ask  him  to  defend  me, 

Contendam  ab  eo  ut  me  defendat. 

(iv)  =  “  endeavour  ”  (33),  as — 

We  were  endeavouring  to  escape. 

Effugere  contendebamus. 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

contingo 

touch 

contlngSre 

contigi 

contactum 

note 

contundo 

crush 

contundCrg 

contttdi 

contusum 

6 

convenio 

meet  or  agree 

c5nv8nir8 

conveni 

conventum 

note 

coquo 

cook 

coquSrS 

coxi 

coctum 

6 

crebresco. 

increase 

crebrescgrS 

crebrui 

— 

Intransitive 

credo 

(believe  or  1 
\  entrust  ) 

credgrg 

credidi 

creditum 

note 

crepo 

rattle 

crgparS 

crepui 

crSpitum 

Intransitive 

cresco 

increase 

crescgrg 

crevi 

cretum 

Intransitive 

cubo 

lie 

ciibarg 

ciibui 

ciibitum 

Intransitive 

cupio 

desire 

ctipSrg 

tettpii  or  i 
\  cupivi  / 

cttpitum 

6  or  33 
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contingo. 

(i)  =  “touch.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “reach”  (poetical)  (6),  as- 

I  reached  Crete , 

Creten  contigi. 

(iii)  =  “  befall  ”  or  “  happen  ”  (Dative,  or  Intransitive), 
as — 

Many  things  befell  me, 

Multa  mihi  contigerunt. 

Many  things  happened  favourably , 

Miilta  bene  contigerunt. 

(iv)  (Impersonal)  =  “  it  befalls  ”  or  “happens”  (31), 
as — 

It  happened  to  me  to  go  to  Corinth, 

Mihi  Corinthum  ire  contigit. 

Note. — “  Contingo  ”  is  generally  used  of  that  which 
happens  favourably. 

The  Participle  “  contactus  ”  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
sense  of  “  contaminated.” 

convenio. 

(i)  =  “come  together”  (Intransitive). 

(ii)  =  “  meet,”  “  come  to  ”  (6),  as — 

The  envoys  met  Ceesar , 

Legati  Caesarem  convenerunt. 

(iii)  =  “  be  agreed  upon  ”  (Intransitive),  as — 

The  signal  which  had  been  agreed  upon  was  given , 

Signum,  quod  convenerat,  datum  est. 

(iv)  (Impersonal),  “  It  is  agreed  ”  (Intransitive). 

credo. 

(i)  =  “entrust”  (13),  as — 

I  entrust  a  booh  to  you, 
or,  I  entrust  you  with  a  booh, 

Credo  tibi  librum. 

(ii)  =  “I  trust,”  or  “believe”  (15),  as — 

The  soldiers  trusted  their  general. 

Milites  diici  crediderunt. 

The  Proctor  believed  the  witness , 

Praetor  testi  credidit. 

(iii)  =  “  think  ”  (40),  as— 

I  think  that  Socrates  was  wise, 

Socratem  sapientem  fuisse  credo. 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

euro 

take  care 

curro 

run 

damno 

condemn 

debeo 

owe  or  ought 

dec§do 

depart 

decerno 

decide 

deceo 

befit 

decido 

fall 

decidb 

cut  down 

decipio 

deceive 

decurro 

run  down 

decutio 

shake  down 

dedo 

surrender 

defendo 

defend 

defero 

bring  down 

defetlscor 

grow  weary 

defloio 

fail 

dego 

spend 

degre-  \ 
dior  J 

march  down 

dejioio 

throw  down 

deleo 

blot  out 

delibero 

consider 

deligo 

bind 

deligo 

select 

dellnqud 

do  wrong 

demo 

take  auxiy 

densed 

thicken 

denso 

thicken 

depello 

drive  away 

derideo 

mock 

desciscS 

revolt 

desero 

desert 

desino 

cease 

desisto 

desist 

despicio 

despise 

destituo 

desert 

desum 

fail 

detraho 

draw  off 

detrecto 

j  ref  use  or  1 
\  depreciate  j 

dico 

dedicate 

dico 

say 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

curare 

curiwi 

currSrS 

cucurri 

damnarg 

damnavi 

debere 

debtii 

decedSrS 

decessi 

decernSrS 

decrevi 

dScerS 

dScui 

decidSrS 

decidi 

deciders 

decidi 

decipSrS 

decepi 

decurrSrS 

decurri 

decutgrS 

decussi 

dedSrg 

dedidi 

defenderg 

defendi 

dcferrS 

detuli 

defStisci 

|  defesstis  1 

\  sum  j 

defies  iS 

defeci 

degerS 

degi 

degrSdi 

Idegressiis  1 
\  sum  / 

dejicSrS 

dejeci 

delerS 

delevi 

delibSrare 

delibSravi 

deligarS 

deligavi 

deligSrS 

delegi 

delinquere 

deliqui 

demSrS 

dempsi 

denserS 

— 

densarS 

densavi 

depellSrS 

depuli 

deriderS 

derisi 

dcsciscerS 

Idescivi  or  \ 

\  descii  / 

desSrSre 

desSrui 

desinSrS 

desii 

dcsistSrS 

destiti 

despicerS 

despexi 

destituSrS 

destltfii 

deesbS 

defui 

detrfihSre 

detraxi 

detrectarS 

detrectavi 

dicare 

dicavi 

<licSrS 

dixi 

Supine. 

Construction. 

curatum 

note 

j  Intransitive 

cursum 

1  18 

damnatum 

11 

debitum 

6  or  33 

decessum 

Intransitive 

decretum 

6  or  33 

— 

note 

— 

Intransitive 

decisum 

6 

deceptum 

6 

decursum 

Intransitive 

decussum 

deditum 

6 

13 

defensum 

delatum 

13 

13 

— 

13 

defectum 

note 

— 

6 

— 

Intransitive 

dejectum 

6 

deletum 

6 

delibSratum 

(  G  or 
\ Intransitive 

deligatum 

6 

delectum 

6 

delictum 

Intransitive 

demptum 

note 

densetum 

G 

densatum 

6 

depulsum 

6 

derisum 

f  G  or 

\ Intransitive 

descitum 

Intransitive 

desertum 

6 

desitum 

j  Intransitive 
\  6  and  33 

destitum 

26  or  33 

dcspCctum 

6 

destitfitum 

6 

— 

14 

detractum 

13 

detrectatum 

6 

dicatum 

dictum 

G 

G 
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euro. 

(i)  =  “take  care  of.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “have  (a  thing  done),”  Gerundive,  as — 

He  had  a  wall  built, 

Curavit  murum  aedificandum. 

(iii)  =  “  take  care  ”  (that)  or  “  mind  ”  (that),  Subjunctive 
with  or  without  “  ut.” 

Take  care  that  you  keep  in  good  health , 

Cura  ut  valeas, 
or,  Cura  valeas. 

deceo. 

(i)  =  “  betit  ”  (6),  as — 

A  myrtle  wreath  befits  you , 

Myrtea  serta  te  decent. 

(ii)  (Impersonal)  =  “  it  befits”  (G)  or  (31),  as — 

It  befits  you  to  sing, 

Te  cantare  decet. 

Note. — In  sense  (i)  the  first  and  second  persons  are 
never  used. 

deficio. 

(i)  =  “  fail,”  “  forsake  ”  (6)  or  (15),  as — 

Words  fail  me, 

Verba  me  deficiunt, 
or,  mihi  deficiunt. 

(ii)  =  “  fail,”  “  be  wanting  ”  (Intransitive),  as — 

The  supply  of  corn  is  failing, 

Frumenti  cOpia  deficit. 

demo,  “  take  away.” 

(i)  (Usually)  Accusative  and  “  de  ”  or  “  ab  ”  with  Abla¬ 
tive,  as — 

I  take  this  away  from  you , 

Hoc  a  te  demo. 

(ii)  Accusative  and  Dative. 

(iii)  (6.) 


E.  L.  G. 


N 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

differo 

put  off 

differrg 

disttili 

dilatum 

6 

dignor 

deem  worthy 

dignari 

dignatus  sum 

— 

note 

digredior 

depart 

digrgdi 

1  digressus 
\  sum 

1 

/ 

— 

Intransitive 

diligo 

love 

diliggrg 

dilexi 

dilectum 

6 

dilucesco 

grow  light 

dilucescgrg 

diluxi 

I  dimicavi 

— 

Intransitive 

dinned 

fight 

dimicarg 

<  and  dimi- 
(  edi 

diremi 

dimicatum 

Intransitive 

dirimo 

j interrupt  or^ 
\  settle  j 

dinmgrg 

diremptum 

6 

discerno 

distinguish 

discerngrg 

discrevi 

discretum 

6 

dlscd 

learn 

disegrg 

didici 

— 

6 

discrepo 

differ 

discrepate 

discrgpui 
j  discurri 

| 

— 

Intransitive 

discurro 

run  about 

discurrere 

|  and  dis- 
(  cficurri 

! 

; 

discursum 

Intransitive 

j  dispertivi 

dispertio 

distribute 

dispertirg 

<  and  dis- 

> 

dispertitum 

6 

(  pertii 

j 

dissentio 

disagree 

dissentirg 

dissensi 

dissensum 

Intransitive 

dissero 

sow 

dissgrgrg 

dissevi 

dissitum 

6 

dissero 

[discourse  or) 

<  discourse  > 

dissgrgrg 

disserui 

dissertum 

l  Intransitive 

1  of  ) 

1  or  6 

dissideo 

disagree 

dissidere 

dissedi 

dissessum 

Intransitive 

distinguo 

distinguish 

fdistin-  ) 
\  gugrg  j 

distinxi 

distinctum 

6 

disto 

differ 

distarg 

— 

— 

Intransitive 

divido 

divide 

dividgrg 

divisi 

divisum 

6 

do 

give 

dg,rg 

dgdi 

datum 

13 

doceo 

teach 

ddeerg 

docui 

doctum 

19 

dominor 

rule 

dominari 

Jdomlnatus 
\  sum 

} 

— 

Intransitive 

domo 

subdue 

domarg 

domui 

domitum 

6 

dono 

present 

donarg 

donavi 

donatum 

note 

doto 

dower 

dotarg 

dotavi 

dotatiim 

6 

dubito 

doubt 

dttbltarg 

dttbitavi 

dfibltatum 

note 

duresco 

become  hard 

duresegrg 

durui 

— 

Intransitive 

edissero 

relate 

edissgrgrg 

edissgrui 

edissertum 

6 

edo 

eat 

gdgrg 

edi 

esum 

6,seepp.6  4,65 

edo 

give  forth 

edgrg 

edidi 

editum 

6 

eddeo 

educate 

edilcarg 

edticavl 

ediicatum 

6 

educo 

lead  forth 

eduegrg 

eduxi 

eductum 

6 

effero 

carry  forth 

efferrg 

extiili 

elatum 

6 

effero 

make  savage 

effgrarg 

effgravi 

effgratum 

6 

efficio 

make 

efficgrg 

effeci 

effectum 

note 

egeo 

need 

ggerg 

ggui 

— 

26 

egredior 

go  forth 

egrgdi 

egressds  sum 

— 

Intransitive 

eliolo 

draw  forth 

eliegrg 

elicui 

elicitum 

6 
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dignor. 

(i)  =  “  deem  worthy,”  Accusative  and  Ablative,  as — - 

I  deem  Caesar  ivorthy  of  praise, 

Caesarem  laude  dignor. 

(ii)  =  “  deign.”  (33.) 

dono,  “  present.”  Either 
(i)  (13.) 

or  (ii)  Accusative  and  Ablative,  as — 

I  present  my  brother  with  a  sword , 

(i)  Dono  ensem  fratri, 

(ii)  Dono  fratrem  ense. 


dubito. 

(i)  =  “  doubt  ”  (Intransitive) ;  for  such  phrases  as  “  1 

doubt  whether  .  .  “  I  do  not  doubt  that  .  .  .,”  see 

“  Whether  ”  and  “  That,”  in  List  of  English  Prepo¬ 
sitions,  Ac. 

(ii)  =  “hesitate”  (33),  as — 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  go, 

Non  dubito  IrS. 


efficio. 

(i)  =  “  make”  (6)  or  (20),  as — 

The  carpenter  made  a  ladder , 

Faber  tignarius  effecit  scalas. 

His  fellow  citizens  made  Cicero  consul , 

Cives  Ciceronem  consulem  SffecSrunt. 

(ii)  =  “  cause,”  “  bring  to  pass,”  Subjunctive  with 
“  ut  ”  or  “  ne ,”  as— 

Antonius  caused  Cicero  to  be  put  to  death , 

Antonius  effecit  ut  Cicero  Interficeretur. 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Constructi®n. 

elldd 

crush 

elidgrg 

elisi 

elisum 

6 

eligd 

choose 

eliggrg 

elegi 

electum 

6 

emo 

buy 

gmgrg 

emi 

emptum 

6 

eneco 

destroy 

engcarg 

engcui 

enectum 

6 

ed 

go 

ire 

ii  or  ivi 

Itum 

/ Intransitive 

l  18 

note 

evenid 

happen 

evgnirg 

eveni 

eventum 

excedo 

depart 

excedgrg 

excessi 

excessum 

Intransitive 

excello 

excel 

excel  Igrg 

1  Intransitive 

\  or  15 

dxcido 

fall  out 

excidgrg 

excidi 

— 

Intransitive 

3xcld5 

cut  down 

excidgrg 

excidi 

excisum 

6 

excid 

call  forth 

excirg 

( excivi  or  1 
\  excii  / 

excitum 

6 

excurro 

run  forth 

exeurrgrg 

excucurri 

excursum 

Intransitive 

excutid 

shake  of 

excutgrg 

excussi 

excussum 

6 

exeo 

go  forth 

exirg 

exii  or  exivi 

exitum 

Intransitive 

exerceo 

practise 

exercerg 

exercui 

exercitum 

6 

exhibeo 

show 

exhiberg 

exhibui 

exhibitum 

6 

eximo 

take  away 

eximgrg 

exemi 

exemptum 

6 

exordior 

begin 

exordiri 

exorsus  sum 

— 

6  or  33 

exorior 

arise 

exoriri 

exorths  sum 

— 

Intransitive 

expedio 

extricate 

expgdirg 

Jexpgdivi  or  i 
\  expedii  / 

expgditum 

6 

expello 

expel 

expellgrg 

expuli 

expulsum 

6 

expergis- 

cor 

^  awake 

expergisci 

/experrectus  I 
{  sum  / 

— 

Intransitive 

experior 

try 

cxpgriri 

expertus  sum 

— 

6 

expleo 

fill  or  satisfy 

explerg 

explevi 

expletum 

6 

explico 

unfold 

explicarg 

( explicavi,  1 
\  or  explicui/ 

/explicatum,/ 
\  explicitum/ 

6 

exposco 

implore 

exposcgrg 

expoposci 

— 

6  or  19 

exsero 

thrust  out 

exsgrgrg 

exsgrui 

exsertum 

6 

exsisto 

be 

exsistgrg 

exstiti 

exstitum 

Intransitive 

exstin-  / 
guo  / 

quench  j 

exstin-  1 
guerg  / 

exstinxi 

exstinctum 

6 

exsto 

exist 

exstarg 

— 

— 

Intransitive 

extendo 

spread 

extend  grg 

extendi 

extentum 

6 

extundo 

beat  oid 

extuni  Igrg 

extudi 

extusum 

6 

exuo 

put  of 

exugrg 

exui 

exutum 

note 

facesso 

( execute  or  ) 
\  depart  / 

f&cessgrg 

facessi 

facessitum 

(  6  or 

\. Intransitive 

facio 

do 

f5,cgrg 

feci 

factum 

note 

fallo 

deceive 

fullgrg 

fgfelli 

— 

6 

farcio 

cram 

farcirg 

farsi 

fartum 

6 

fateor 

confess 

fdteri 

fassiis  sum 

— 

6 

fatisod 

crack  or faint 

f&tiscgrg 

— 

— 

Intransitive 

faveo 

favour 

faverg 

favi 

fautum 

15 
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evenio,  “  happen.” 

(i)  Intransitive,  as — 

Many  things  of  this  sort  have  happened  before , 

Multa  hujusmodi  antea  evenerunt. 

(ii)  With  Dative — 

Many  things  happened  to  the  army  unexpectedly , 

Multa  exercitui  improviso  evenerunt. 

(iii)  Impersonal.  Subjunctive  with  “  ut,”  as  Subject, 
as — 

It  happened  that  I  returned  into  Italy , 

Evenit  ut  in  Italiam  redirem. 


exuo. 

(i)  =  “strip  off  from  ”  (13),  as — 

He  strips  off  his  garment  (strips  off  his  garment  from  himself ), 
Exuit  sibi  vestem. 

(ii)  =  “  bare  of,”  “  strip  off,”  Accusative  and  Ablative, 
as — 

He  strips  off  his  garment  (strips  himself  of  his  garment ), 
Exuit  se  veste. 

facio. 

(i)  =  “  make.”  (6)  or  (20). 

(ii)  =  “  cause,”  Subjunctive  with  “  ut  ”  or  “  ne,”  as — 

We  caused  him  to  go  aivay, 

Fecimus  ut  abiret. 

Note  the  phrase  “  fac  venias,”  <fec.,  “  be  sure  you 
come,”  &c. 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

luse  percus- 

j 

feriS 

strike 

fSrirS 

use  percussi 

1  sum  or 
(  ictum 

[ 

6 

ferior 

keep  holiday 

feriari 

feriattis  sum 

— 

Intransitive 

fero 

bear 

ferrS 

ttili 

latum 

6 

ferveo 

boil  or  rage 

ferverS 

ferbhi.  fervi 

— 

Intransitive 

fido 

trust 

fidSrS 

fisiis  sum 

fisum 

15 

figo 

fix 

figSrS 

fixi 

fixum 

6 

findo 

split 

findSrS 

fidi 

fissum 

6 

fingo 

form 

fingSrS 

finxi 

fictum 

note 

flo 

become 

fiSri 

facths  sum 

— 

7 

flecto 

bend 

flectSrS 

flexi 

flexum 

6 

fled 

weep 

flerS 

flevi 

fletum 

Intransitive 

fliiS 

flow 

tluSrS 

fluxi 

fluxum 

Intransitive 

fodiS 

dig 

fodSrS 

fodi 

fSssum 

6 

foveo 

cherish 

f overS 

fovi 

fotum 

6 

frango 

break 

frangSrS 

fregi 

fractum 

6 

fremS 

murmur 

frSmerS 

frSmtii 

frSmitum 

(  6  or 

\ Intransitive 

frendS 

j gnash  the  \ 
\  teeth  j 

frendSrS 

— 

f  fresum  or 
\  fressum 

/ 

} 

Intransitive 

frloS 

chafe 

fricarS 

frictu 

(  frictum  or 
\  fricatum 

6 

frlgesoS 

grow  cold 

frigescSrS 

frixi 

— 

Intransitive 

frlgS 

roast 

frigSrS 

— 

frictum 

6 

fruor 

enjoy 

frfli 

use  ustis  sum 

— 

26 

fugIS 

fly  from 

fhgSrS 

fugi 

ffigltum 

note 

fillcIS 

prop 

fulcire 

fulsi 

fultum 

6 

fulgeS 

shine 

fulgerS 

fulsi 

— 

Intransitive 

funds 

found 

fundarS 

fundavi 

fundatum 

6 

funds 

pour 

fundSrS 

fudi 

fusum 

6 

fungor 

perform 

fungi 

funcths  sum 

— 

26 

fiirS 

rave 

fiirSrS 

— 

— 

Intransitive 

furor 

steal 

furari 

furatus  sum 

— 

6 

gaudeo 

gemo 

gero 

gigno 

glorior 

gradior 

grator 

gratillSr 

h&beo 

haer&S 

haurid 


rejoice 
groan 
carry,  carry  ^ 
on  j 

produce 

boast 

go 

congratulate 

congratulate 

have 

stick 

drain 


gauderS 

gSmSrS 

gSrSrS 

gignSrS 

gloriari 

gradi 

gratari 

gratiilari 

haberS 

haererS 

haurirS 


} 


gavistis  sum 
gSmiii 

gessi 

gSnfli 
/gldriatds 
[  sum 
gressfis  sum 

gratatfls  sum 

tgratiilatils 
\  sum 

habtii 

haesi 
hausi 


gemitum 

gestum 

gSnitum 


habitum 

haesum 

haustum 


note 

Intransitive 

6 

6 

note 

Intransitive 
j  Intransitive 
\  or  15 

15 

note 
j Intransitive 
\  or  15 
6 
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fingo. 

(i)  =z  “  form.”  (6)  or  (20). 

(ii)  =  “  suppose  ”  (6)  or  (40),  as — 

Suppose  this  to  be  so, 

Finge  hoc  ita  esse. 

fugio. 

(i)  =  “  fly  from.”  (6.) 

*  (ii)  =  “  flee  ”  (Intransitive). 

(iii)  =  “  forbear  ”  (33),  as — 

Forbear  to  inquire , 

Fuge  quaerere. 

(iv)  =  “  escape  the  notice  of,”  as — 

The  matter  escaped  Lycurgus ’  notice , 

Res  Lycurgum  fugit. 

gaudeo,  “rejoice.” 

(i)  with  Ablative,  as — 

He  delights  in  warfare, 

Militia  gaudet. 

(ii)  (40),  as — 

I  rejoice  that  you  have  returned, 

Gaudeo  te  rediisse. 

(iii)  (33.) 

glorior,  “  boast  ”  (Intransitive,  or  (40),  or  Ablative  with 
or  without  “  de  ”  or  “  in  ”). 

habeo. 

(i)  =  “  have.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “  consider.”  (20.) 

Note  the  phrase  “  Res  ita  se  habet,”  the  matter  stands 
thus. 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Ferfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

hisco 

mutter 

hiscere 

— 

— 

( Intransitive 
\  or  (rarely)  6 

horresco 

(bristle  or  1 
\  tremble  j 

hdrresegrg 

horriii 

Intransitive 

j 

use  fgrirg J 

Ico 

strike  < 

or  pr'r-  > 
cutgrg  j 

use  percussi 

ictum 

6 

Igndsco 

pardon 

IgnoscgrS 

ignovi 

ignotum 

15 

Illicio 

entice 

illlogrg 

illexi 

illectum 

6 

Illino 

smear 

illingrg 

illevi 

illitum 

6 

Imbu5 

j moisten ,  \ 
\  imbue  j 

imbuere 

imbui 

imbutum 

G 

Immine  5 

j  overhang ,  ) 

Imminerg 

15 

\  menace  j 

Impedio 

hinder 

impedire 

Jimpgdivi  "\ 
\  or  impgdii  j 

impgditum 

G 

Impello 

urge  on 

impellSre 

impuli 

impulsum 

note 

impendo 

expend, 

impendgrg 

impendi 

impensum 

G 

Imperito 

rule 

imperitare 

impgritavi 

impgrltatum 

15 

impero 

rid 'e 

impgrarg 

imperavi 

impgratum 

note 

Impertio 

share  with 

impertirg 

( impertivi  or ; 

1  impertii  j 
impegi 

impertitum 

13 

Impingo 

dash  against 

impinggrg 

impactum 

13 

Impleo 

Jill 

implerg 

implevi 

impletum 

G 

Implico 

infold 

Implicare 

(implicavi  ( 
\  or  impllcdi/ 

j  implicatum  j 
<  or  impii-  > 

|  citum  ) 

G 

Impono 

place  on 

impdngrg 

imposui 

impositum 

13 

impugno 

attack 

impugnare 

impugnavi 

impugnatum 

6 

Incendo 

inflame 

incendgrg 

incendi 

incensum 

G 

IncidO 

fall  on 

incidgrg 

incidi 

— 

( Intransitive 
\  or  15 

Incido 

cut 

incidgrg 

incidi 

incisura 

6 

incipio 

begin 

incipgrg 

incepi 

Inceptum 

6  or  33 

Increpit5 

upbraid, 

inergpitarg 

increpitavi 

Increpitatum 

6 

Increpo 

reprove 

incrgparg 

incrgpul 

Increpitum 

6 

Incumbo 

j  lie  upon  j 

<  be  devoted  > 

incumbgrg 

incubui 

Incubitum 

( Intransitive 

I  to  I 

(  or  15 

Incurro 

rush  in 

incurrgrg 

(incurri  and) 

Incursum 

note 

1  incucurri  j 

incuso 

accuse 

incusarg 

Incusavi 

Incusatum 

11 

Incutio 

inflict 

inefitgrg 

incussi 

incussum 

13 

Indicd 

point  out 
( proclaim  } 

indicarg 

indicavi 

indicatum 

6 

IndlcO 

I  or  declare  ! 
1  (war)  J 

\  against 

iudicgrg 

indixi 

indictum 

G  or  13 

Indigeo 

need 

indigerg 

indigui 

— 

27 

Indo 

name 

indgrg 

indidi 

Inditum 

6 
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Impello,  “  urge  on.’' 

(?)  (6-) 

(ii)  (6)  and  “  ufc  ”  with  Subjunctive,  as — 

Hunger  urged  the  citizens  to  surrender  their  city , 
Fames  Impulit  cives  ut  urbem  dederent. 


Impero. 

(i)  (15),  as — 


He  rules  others , 
Ini]  era!  a  ills. 


<c 


order,” 


Subjunctivo  with  “  iit  ”  or  “  ne.” 


Caesar  ordered  that  the  cavalry  should  start , 
Caesar  Imperavit  ut  equitatus  proficisceretur. 

(iii)  =  “requisition”  (13),  as — 

The  general  requisitioned  corn  from  the  province. 
Dux  frumentum  provinciae  Imperavit. 


Incurr5. 

(i)  =  “rush  in.”  (Intransitive.) 

(ii)  —  “  fall  ”  (into).  (Intransitive.) 

(iii)  =  “befall.”  (Intransitive.) 

Note. — In  all  these  senses  “  incurro  ”  is  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “  in  ”  with  the  Accusative. 
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Yerb. 


Indulged 

Induo 

Ineo 

Infero 

Inficio 

Infligo 

Ingredior 

Ingruo 

lnhibed 

Insideo 

Insidior 

Insilio 

Insimulo 

Insisto 

Inspicio 

Institiid 

Insto 

Instrud 

Insum 

IntercedS 

Intercido 

Intercido 

Interdico 

Intereo 

Inter-  \ 
fioio  j 

Interimo 

Interpello 
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Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

indulge 

indulgerg 

indulsi 

indultum 

13  or  15 

put  on 

IndfigrS 

indfli 

indutum 

note 

enter 

Iinrg 

Inn  or  Inivi 

Initum 

6 

bring  in 

Inferrg 

inttili 

illatum 

note 

stain 

inflcfirg 

infeci 

infectum 

6 

inflict 

infligcrC 

inflixi 

inflictum 

6  or  13 

enter 

IngrSdi 

(ingressus  1 

6 

\  sum  j 

assail 

IngrflgrS 

ingrui 

— 

Intransitive 

check 

InhlberS 

Inhibui 

Inhibitum 

6 

jsit  on,  or  ) 

1  occupy  j 

inslderg 

insedi 

Insessum 

15  or  6 

( lie  in  wait  1 

insidiari 

(insidiatus  1 

15 

l  for  j 

\  sum  / 

leap  upon 

insIlirS 

insilui 

— 

( Intransitive 
\  6  or  15 

accuse 

insimiilarS 

Inslmhlavi 

inslmhlatum 

11 

press  upon 

InsistSre 

institi 

— 

(  15  or 

1  Intransitive 

examine 

inspicSrS 

inspexi 

inspectum 

6 

institute 

institiiSrS 

instlthi 

institutum 

note 

pursue 

instarS 

institi 

Inst&tum 

note 

( draw  up  or  | 
\  furnish  j 

be  in 

instruSrS 

instruxi 

instructum 

6 

InessS 

— 

— 

(  14  or 

\ Intransitive 

intervene 

intercedSrS 

intercessi 

intercessum 

note 

perish 

intercidSrg 

intercidi 

— 

Intransitive 

cut 

intercidSrg 

intercidi 

intercisum 

6 

forbid 

interdicSrS 

interdixi 

interdictum 

note 

perish 

intSrirS 

intSrli 

intSrltum 

Intransitive 

kill 

interficSre 

interfeci 

Interfectum 

G 

kill 

interlmSrS 

IntSremi 

interemptum 

6 

interrupt 

(Interpel-  ) 

\  larS  / 

interpellavi 

» 

(Interpel-  ( 

{  latum  J 

G 
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induo. 

(i)  =  “put  on  ”  (13),  as — 

I  put  a  robe  on  my  body , 

Induo  vestem  corpori. 

(ii)  =  “  clothe,”  Accusative  and  Ablative — 

I  clothe  my  body  with  a  robe , 

Induo  corpus  veste. 

Note. — In  the  Passive,  an  Accusative  of  the  thing  “  put 
on  ”  may  be  used,  as — 

Maidens  clothed  in  long  robes , 

Virgines  longas  vestes  indutae. 

infero. 

(i)  =  “introduce.”  (6)  or  (13). 

(ii)  =“  advance  ”  (standards)  or  “wage”  (war)  (13), 
as — 

Csesar  waged  war  against  Britain , 

Caesar  Britanniae  bellum  Intulit. 

instituo. 

(i)  =  “  institute  ”  or  “  construet.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “  begin  ”  or  “  determine.”  (33.) 

(iii)  =  “  educate  ”  (6)  or  (poetical)  (33). 

insto. 

(i)  =  “  impend.”  (Intransitive.) 

(ii)  =  “  press  upon.”  (15.) 

intercedo. 

(i)  =  “  intervene,”  Intransitive,  as — 

There  was  a  marsh  intervening , 

Palus  Intercedebat. 

A  year  had  intervened , 

Annus  Intercesserat. 

(ii)  =  “  interpose  a  veto  against,”  Dative,  as — 

The  tribunes  will  veto  the  bill , 

Tribuni  plebis  rogationi  Intercedent. 

interdico. 

(i)  =  “  forbid,”  Dative  and  Ablative,  as — 

He  forbade  Catilina  the  city , 

Catilinae  urbe  interdixit. 

(ii)  Subjunctive  with  “  ne,”  as — 

He  forbade  anyone  to  enter  the  house. 

Interdixit  ne  quis  in  domum  Iniret. 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

intersum 

1 

i 

i 

be  among 

Interesse 

Interfui 

note 

Inter-  1 
venid  / 

interrupt 

1  Intend:-  1 
\  nlre  / 

Interveni 

Interventum 

15 

IntroeS 

enter 

Introire 

(Introii  or  1 
\  Introivi  J 

Introitum 

1  Intransitive 
\  or  6 

Invado 

attack 

Invadere 

Invasi 

Invasum 

note 

InvemS 

find 

Invenire 

Inveni 

Inventum 

6 

invlded 

envy 

Invidere 

Invidi 

Invisum 

15 

Invigilo 

( keep  watch  ) 
\  over  j 

Invigilare 

Invigilavi 

Invigilatum 

15 

Irascor 

be  angry  with 

Irasci 

Iratus  sum 

(  15  or 

\  Intransitive 

Irrideo 

mock 

Irridere 

Irrisi 

Irrisum 

(  6  or 

\  Intransitive 

jaceo 

lie 

jficerg 

jactu 

— 

Intransitive 

jacio 

throw 

j&oSre 

jeci 

jactum 

6 

jubeo 

order 

jubere 

jussi 

jussum 

note 

jungo 

join 

j  ungerC 

junxi 

junctum 

note 

juro 

i 

\ 

i 

swear 

1 

i 

1 

jurare 

t 

i 

1 

r 

i 

r 

juravi 

i 

< 

t 

t 

> 

» 

j 

t 

juratum  note 

j  Intransitive 
\  or  40 
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intersum. 

(i)  =  “be  among”  (14),  as — 

Ajax  was  among  the  Greeks , 

Ajax  Intererat  Graecis. 

(ii)  =  “be  a  difference,”  “Inter”  with  Accusative,  as— - 
There  is  this  chief  difference  between  man  and  brute , 

Inter  hominem  et  beluam  hoc  maxi  me  Interest. 

(iii)  Impersonal.  “  It  concerns,”  Genitive,  as — 

It  concerns  all , 

Omnium  Interest. 

Note. — Instead  of 


“  mel,” 
“  mea,” 
are  used,  as  — 


Invado. 


“  tui,” 
“  tua,” 


“  sin,”  “  nostri,”  “  vestri ;  ” 
“  sua,”  “  nbstra,”  “  vestra.” 


It  concerns  me , 
Mea  Interest. 


(i)  =  “attack.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “make  an  attack.”  (Intransitive.) 

jubeo,  “  order,”  usually  takes  the  Accusative  and 
Infinitivi',  as — * 

We  ordered  him  to  come , 

Jussimus  eum  venire. 


jungo  (1)  =  “  unite  ”  (6j,  as — 

Venus  joined  the  lovers , 

Venus  junxit  amantes. 

(2)  =  “join  to”  (13),  as  — 

Nero  joined  his  troops  to  the  army  of  Livius , 
kero  suas  copias  Livii  exercitui  junxit. 

(3)  Notice  particularly  that  such  English  sen¬ 
tences  as — 

Lgesar  joined  Pompey 

must  be  rendered  in  Latin  either  by  (13),  as — 

Caesar  Pompeio  se  juuxit. 

(lit.)  Cresar  joined  himself  to  Pompey v 

or  by  a  passive  verb,  as — 

Caesar  Pompeio  junctus  est. 

jur5  has  Perfect  Participle  “juratus  ”  used  as  deponent 
=  “  having  sworn.” 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

jiivd 

delight 

jiivarS 

juvi 

jutum 

note 

labefacio 

shake 

lfibSfficSrS 

1  fibS  feci 

lfibSfactum 

6 

labo 

(totter  or  ) 

lfibarS 

lfibavi 

lfibatum 

Intransitive 

\  waver  f 

labor 

glide 

lab! 

lapstis  sum 

— 

Intransitive 

lacesso 

assail 

lficessSrS 

lficessivi 

lficessitum 

6 

laedd 

hurt 

laedSrS 

laesi 

laesum 

6 

laetor 

rejoice 

laetari 

laetatus  sum 

— 

note 

lambo 

lick 

lambSrS 

lambi 

— 

6 

lan¬ 

guesco 

(become  ) 

\  faint  j 

Jlangues-  ) 
\  cere  j 

langui 

— 

Intransitive 

largior 

bestow 

largiri 

largitiis  sum 

— 

6 

lascivio 

frisk 

lascivire 

lascivii 

lascivitum 

Intransitive 

lavo 

wash 

1  lfivarS  or) 
\  lfivSrS  j 

lavi 

[  lfivatum,  J 
<  lautum  or  > 

(  lotum  ) 

6 

lego 

(choose  or  1 
j read  j 

lSgSrS 

legi 

lectum 

6 

lego 

depute 

legarS 

legavi 

legatum 

6 

libet 

it  pleases 

liberS 

(libuit  or  1 
\  libitum  estj 

— 

j  Intransitive 
\or  15.  See 31 

IV  V  V 

liceor 

bid  or  bid  for 

liceri 

llcitiis  sum 

— 

( Intransitive 
\  or  6 

licet 

it  is  lawful 

licerS 

(liciilt  or  1 
\  licitum  estj 

— 

note 

lino 

smear 

lmgrS 

lev!  or  llvl 

litum 

6 

linquo 

leave 

linquSrS 

liqui 

— 

6 

lique-  ) 
facio  j 

melt 

JliquSffi-  1 
t  cSre  / 

liquSfeci 

llquSfactum 

6 

liquesco 

melt 

liques  cSrS 

licui 

— 

Intransitive 

liquo 

filter 

liquarS 

liquavi 

liquatum 

6 

loquor 

speak 

loqui 

locuttis  sum 

— 

(  6  or 

\ Intransitive 

luceo 

shine 

lucerS 

luxi 

— 

Intransitive 

ludo 

play 

ludSrS 

lusi 

lusum 

( Intransitive 

l  18 

lugeo 

mourn 

lugerS 

luxi 

luctum 

( Intransitive 
\  or  6 

Mo 

expiate 

IttSre 

lfii 

— 

note 

maereo 

maererS 

( Intransitive 

mourn 

— 

— 

\  or  6 

maledico 

abuse 

mfilSdicSrS 

mfilSdixi 

mfilSdictum 

15 

malo 

prefer 

mails 

malui 

— 

note 
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juvo. 

(i)  =  “  help.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “  delight.”  (6.) 

(iii)  Impersonal.  “Delight”  (31),  as — 

It  delights  me  to  remember , 

Meminisse  me  juvat. 

laetor. 

(i)  Ablative,  as — 

I  rejoice  at  your  success. 

Laetor  prosperitate  tua. 

(ii)  Intransitive. 

(iii)  (40),  as — 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  well 
Laetor  te  valere. 

licet,  “  it  is  allowed.” 

(i)  Dative,  as — 

It  is  allowed  to  me. 

Licet  mihi. 

(ii)  Infinitive  as  Subject,  as — 

I  am  alloived  to  be  at  leisure, 

Licet  mih!  esse  OtiGso. 

(iii)  Subjunctive  with  or  without  “  ut,”  as  Subject,  as — 

I  am  allowed  to  be  at  leisure, 

Licet  mihi  ut  sim  otiosus. 

luo. 

(i)  =  “  expiate  ”  (6),  as — 

I  expiate  my  crime, 

Luo  scelus. 

(ii)  =  “  suffer  ”  (6),  as — 

I  suffer  the  penalty, 

Luo  poenas. 

malo,  “  prefer.” 

(i)  (33),  as — 

I  prefer  to  be  a  slave  rather  than  to  fight. 

Servire  quam  pugnare  malo. 

(ii)  (6),  as— 

I  should  prefer  this. 

HOc  mallem. 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Su|  ine. 

Construction. 

mandd 

enjoin 

mandare 

mandavi 

mandatum 

note 

mando 

chew 

mandere 

mandi 

mansum 

6 

maned 

j remain  or  i 
\  await  j 

manerS 

mansi 

mansum 

( Intransitive 
\  or  6 

mano 

fiow 

manare 

manavi 

manatum 

Intransitive 

matu-  | 
resco  / 

ripen 

(matures-  1 
\  cere  / 

maturui 

— 

Intransitive 

medeor 

cure 

mederi 

— 

— 

15 

memini 

remember 

mennnlsse 

— 

— 

note 

mentior 

tell  lies 

men  tin 

mentitus  sum 

— 

Intransitive 

mereo  \ 
mereor  J 

deserve 

(merere 

(merer! 

merui 

merittis  sum 

mSritum  j 

note 

mergo 

plunge 

mergere 

mersi 

mersum 

6 

metior 

measure 

metiri 

mensus  sum 

— 

6 

meto 

reap 

metere 

messfil 

messum 

6 

metor 

measure 

metari 

metatus  sum 

— 

6 

metuo 

fear 

metuere 

metui 

— 

note 

mico 

(quiver  or  i 
\  flash  j 

lmcarS 

micui 

— 

Intransitive 

minor 

threaten 

minar! 

mmattis  sum 

1 

1 

— 

note 

[ 
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mando. 

(i)  =  “order”  (15),  and  Subjunctive  with  “ut”  or 
“  ne,”  as — 

Csesar  ordered  Labienus  to  remain  in  Gaul , 

Caesar  Labieno  mandavit  ut  in  Gallia  maneret. 

{ii)  =  “  entrust  ”  or  “  commit,”  as — 

We  commit  seed  to  the  ground, 

Semen  terrae  mandamus. 

memini,  “remember”  (12)  or  (6)  or  (40),  e.g. — 

I  remember  the  tune, 

Memini  numerorum,  or  numeros. 

I  remember  that  the  sun  was  eclipsed, 

Memini  solem  deficere. 


mereo. 

(i)  =  “  deserve,”  Accusative  or  Subjunctive  with  “  ut,” 
as — 

I  deserve  praise, 

Mereo  laudem, 
or  Mereo  ut  lauder. 

(ii)  =  “  earn  ”  (pay).  (6.) 

(iii)  =  “  earn  pay  ”  or  “  serve  in  the  army.”  (Intran¬ 
sitive.) 

(iv)  “  Mereor  ”  (Deponent)  with  Adverbs  “  bene,” 
“  male,”  &c.,  and  followed  by  Ablative  with  “  dS,”  means 
“  deserve  well  or  ill,  &c.,  of,”  as — 

A  citizen  who  has  deserved  very  ivell  of  the  state, 

Civis  de  republica  optime  meritus. 

Note. — “Mereor”  is  also  used  in  the  senses  (i)  and  (ii). 
metuo,  “  fear.” 

(i)  (6.)_ 

(ii)  Subjunctive  with  “  iit  ”  or  “  ne,”  according  as  the 
Dependent  Clause  in  English  is  Negative  or  Positive,  as — 

I  fear  he  will  not  come , 

Metuo  ut  veniat. 

I  fear  he  will  come, 

Metuo  ne  veniat. 

minor,  “threaten  ”  (13),  as — 

English — I  threaten  him  with  death, 

Latin — I  threaten  death  to  him, 

Minor  mortem  ei. 


E.  L.  Gf 


0 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

minuo 

diminish 

mlmlerC 

min  til 

minutum 

6 

misceo 

mix 

miscere 

miscui 

mixtum 

6 

misereor 

pity 

mlsSrerl 

jmlsgrltus  1 
\  sum  / 

— 

12 

miseret 

it  pities 

mlsSrerg 

— 

— 

10 

mitto 

send 

mlttgrg 

mlsl 

missum 

6 

molior 

attempt 

moliri 

molitus  sum 

— 

note 

molo 

grind 

molgrg 

molul 

molitum 

6 

moneo 

j advise  or  1 
\  warn  j 

monere 

monul 

monitum 

note 

mordeo 

bite 

mSrderg 

momordi 

morsum 

6 

morior 

die 

mori 

mortuas  sum 

note 

Intransitive 

moror 

delay 

morliri 

moratiis  sum 

— 

note 

moveo 

move 

mgverg 

movl 

motum 

6,  note 

mulce5 

soothe 

mulcerg 

mulsl 

mulsum 

6 

muto 

change 

mutarg 

mutavi 

mutatum 

note 

nanciscor 

obtain 

nancisci 

nacttts  sum 

— 

6 

nascor 

be  born 

i 

nasci 

natus  sum 

1 

note 

i 
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molior. 

(i)  =  44  work  at,”  or  “  work,”  as — 

We  ivork  the  ground , 

Molimur  terram. 

(ii)  =  “  strive  to  do  ”  (or  “  produce  ”)  (6),  as — 

He  strives  to  produce  a  revolt , 

Molitur  defectionem. 

moneo. 

(i)  of  a  fact.  Accusative  of  Person,  followed  by 
Accusative  and  Infinitive,  as — 

I  teamed  him  that  the  house  was  on  fire , 

Monui  eum  aedes  ardere. 

Note. — Instead  of  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive,  a 
Neuter  Pronoun  is  sometimes  found,  as — 

1  will  do  as  you  advise  me , 

Quod  me  mones,  faciam. 

(ii)  of  a  purpose.  Accusative  and  “  ut  ”  or  “  ne  ”  with 
Subjunctive,  as — 

I  advised  him  not  to  go  to  Rome, 

Monui  eum  ne  Romam  Iret. 

morior  has  Future  Participle  “  moriturus.” 

moror. 

(i)  =  44  delay.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “  loiter,”  “  tarry.”  (Intransitive.) 

moveo,  “  move.”  (6.) 

Note. — “Move”  in  English  is  often  Intransitive,  and 
must  then  be  rendered  by  “  moveor”  or  “  me  moveo.” 

muto. 

(i)  =  44  change.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “  exchange,”  Accusative  and  Ablative,  or  Abla¬ 
tive  and  Accusative,  as — 

I  exchange  a  sword  for  a  helmet , 

Muto  ensem  casside, 
or,  Muto  cassidem  ense. 

nascor. 

(i)  =  44  am.  born.”  (Intransitive.; 

(ii)  =  “  am  born  of,”  Ablative  with  or  without  “  ex  ” 
or  “  de.” 

o  2 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

| 

need 

kill 

ngcarS 

necavi 

n6catum 

6 

neglego 

neglect 

negliggrg 

neglexi 

neglectum 

6 

neo 

spin 

nei*8 

nevi 

— 

6 

nequeo 

be  unable 

ng  quire 

(nequii  or  1 
\  nCquIvI  / 

— 

f  33, 

\  see  pp.  74,75 

nescio 

am  ignorant 

nescire 

j  nescii  or  1 

1  nescivi  f 

— 

note 

ningit 

it  snows 

j strive  or  1 
\  lean  j 

ningere 

ninxit 

|  nixus  sum  | 

— 

Intransitive 

nitor 

niti 

<  or  nisus  > 

|  sum  ) 

— 

note 

noced 

hurt 

n5cer6 

noctil 

nocitum 

15 

nolo 

am  unwilling 

nolle 

nolQI 

— 

33 

nosed 

learn 

noscere 

novi 

notum 

note 

nubo 

( marry  (a  1 
\  man )  / 

nubere 

nupsi 

nuptum 

15 

obdo 

close 

obdere 

obdidi 

obditum 

6 

obeo 

perform 

obire 

obii  or  obivi 

obitum 

note 

oblino 

smear 

oblinere 

oblevi 

oblitum 

6 

oblivis-  'i 
cor  ) 

forget 

oblivisci 

oblitus  sum 

— 

12 

oboedio 

obey 

oboedire 

(Abdedil  or  \ 
\  oboedivi  j 

oboeditum 

15 

obrepo 

steal  upon 

obrepere 

obrepsi 

obreptum 

j  Intransitive 
\  or  15 

obruo 

overwhelm 

obruere 

obrui 

obriitum 

6 

obsequor 

obey 

obsequi 

tobsecutus  1 
\  sum  j 

— 

15 

obsero 

fasten 

obserare 

obseravi 

dbseratum 

6 

obsero 

cover 

obserere 

obsevi 

obsitum 

6 

obsideo 

beset 

obsidere 

obsedi 

dbsessum 

6 

obsisto 

oppose 

obsistere 

obstiti 

obstitum 

note 

obsto 

oppose 

obstare 

obstiti 

- ; 

note 

obstrepo 

roar 

6bstrep6re 

obstreptil 

obstrepitum 

Intransitive 

obsum 

injure 

obesse 

obfui 

— 

14 

obtineo 

hold 

obtinere 

obtinui 

obtentum 

6 

obtingo 

befall 

obtingere 

obtigi 

— 

15 

obtundo 

weaken 

obtundere 

obtudi 

(obtusum  or  i 
\  obtunsum  / 

6 

obvenio 

befall 

obvenire 

obveni 

obventum 

15 

obverto 

turn 

obvertere 

obverti 

obversum 

6 

occido 

fall  or  perish 

occidere 

occidi 

occasum 

Intransitive 

occido 

kill 

occidere 

occidi 

occisum 

6 

occulo 

hide 

occQiere 

occului 

occiiltum 

6 

decumbo 

die 

occumbere 

occubui 

occubitum 

Intransitive 

occurro 

meet  or  occur 

occurrere 

occurri 

occursum 

15 

odi 

hate 

odisse 

— 

— 

6 

offendo 

Umeet  with ,  'i 
\  shock  ) 

offendere 

offendi 

offensum 

6 

offero 

expose ,  offer 

offerre 

obtuli 

!  oblatum 

6 
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nescio.  “  Know  not.”  (6.) 

Note  the  expression  “  nesciS  quis,”  I  knoiv  not  who , 
“somebody”  “some”  which  is  used  as  a  Substantive  or 
Adjective,  as — 

I  saw  some  one , 

Nescio  quem  vidi. 

Some  trader  met  me, 

Nescio  quis  mercatSr  me  convenit. 

nitor. 

(i)  =  “  lean  upon  ”  (26),  as — 

He  leans  on  his  sjpear, 

Nititur  hasta. 

(ii)  =  “  endeavour,”  Subjunctive  with  “  ut  ”  or  “  ne. 

nosc5,  “  learn,”  “  acquire  a  knowledge  of.”  (6.) 

Note. — The  Perfect  “  novi  ”  is  also  used  as  a  Present 
tense  in  the  sense  “  I  know ;  ”  “  noveram  ”  being  used  as 
the  Imperfect. 

obeo. 

(i)  z=  “  engage  in  ”  or  “  perform.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “  die.”  (Intransitive.) 

obsisto. 

(i)  =  “resist.”  (15.) 

(ii)  Subjunctive  with  “  ne.” 

obsto.  “  Oppose.” 

(i)  “  quominus  ”  with  Subjunctive,  as — 

He  did  not  oppose  my  going  away. 

Non  obstitit  quominus  abirem. 

(ii)  (15.) 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

officio 

obstruet 

offiegre 

offeci 

offectum 

15 

omitto 

neglect 

omittgrg 

omisi 

omissum 

6 

operio 

cover 

opgrirg 

opgrui 

opertum 

6 

Updrtet 

it  behoves 

oportere 

oportuit 

— 

note 

—  w  W  W 

( wait  or  1 

[oppertus  or  j 

j  Int  ransit  ive 

opperior 

\  await  j 

opperiri 

<  oppgritus  > 

— 

\  or  6 

(  sum  ) 

oppono 

(place  be-  1 
\  fore,  expose  / 

oppongrg 

opposui 

oppositum 

13 

oppugno 

attack 

oppugnarg 

oppugnavi 

oppugnatum 

6 

ordior 

begin 

ordiri 

orsiis  sum 

— 

G  or  33 

w  w  w 

orior 

arise 

oriri 

ortus  sum 

note 

Intransitive 

ostendo 

show 

ostendere 

ostendi 

/ostentum  ori 
\  ostensum  / 

6 

paciscor 

covenant 

pacisci 

[pactus  sum  j 
<  or  use  > 

j  Intransitive 
\  or  6 

1  pgpigi  ) 

paenitet 

it  repents 

paenitere 

paenituit 

— 

10 

pando 

unfold 

pandere 

pandi 

passum 

6 

pango 

compose 

pangere 

pepigi 

pactum 

note 

parco 

spare 

paregre 

pgperci 

— 

15 

pareo 

obey 

parerg 

parui 

paritum 

15 

pario 

bring  forth 

p&rgrg 

pgpgri 

partum  (note) 

6 

partior 

divide 

partiri 

partitus  sum 

— 

6 

pasco 

feed 

pasegrg 

pavi 

pastum 

6 

patefacio 

disclose 

patefacere 

patefeci 

patefactum 

6 

pateo 

lie  open 

paterg 

patui 

— 

Intransitive 

patior 

suffer 

pati 

passus  sum 

— 

G  or  33 

paved 

fear 

pavere 

pavi 

— 

/  6  or 

\ Intransitive 

pecto 

comb 

pectgre 

pexi 

pexum 

6 

pellicio 

entice 

pelliegrg 

pellexi 

pellectum 

6 

pello 

drive 

pellgre 

pepuli 

piilsum 

6 

pended 

hang 

pendere 

pgpendi 

— 

Intransitive 

pendo 

hang 

pendgrg 

pgpendi 

pensum 

G 

perago 

perform 

pgragerg 

pgregi 

peractum 

6 

percello 

strike  down 

percellere 

perculi 

perculsum 

6 

percurro 

run  over 

percurrgrg 

j  percurri  or  1 
\  percucurri/ 

percursum 

6 

percutio 

strike 

percuterg 

percussi 

percussum 

6 

perdo 

( lose  or  de-  1 
\  stroy  / 

perdCrg 

perdidi 

perditum 

G 

pereo 

perish 

perire 

Jpgrfi  or  i 
\  perivi  j 

pgrltum 

Intransitive 

perfero 

endure 

perferrg 

pertiili 

perlatum 

6 

pergo 

go  on 

perggre 

perrexi 

perrectum 

note 

perhibeo 

say  or  call 

pgrhibere 

perhibui 

pgrbibitum 

6 

permitto 

allow 

permittCrg 

permisi 

permissum 

note 

perodl 

hate 

p6rodiss6 

— 

note 

6 
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oportet,  “  it  behoves.” 

(i)  (31)  Clause  as  Subject. 

It  behoves  a  citizen  to  love  his  country , 

Oportet  civem  patriam  amare. 

(ii)  (31)  Subjunctive  without  “  ut  ”  as  Subject,  as — 

It  behoves  a  citizen  to  love  his  country , 

Oportet  civis  patriam  amet. 

(iii)  Intransitive,  as — 

The  citizen ,  as  it  behoved ,  loved  his  country , 

Civis,  ut  oportuit,  patriam  amavit. 


w'  v  W 

orior. 

“  oritur,” 
“  orirer,” 


Has  the  2nd  Sing.  Pres.  Ind.  “  oreris,”  3rd  Sing. 
1st  Plur.  “orimur;”  Imperf.  Subj.  “orerer”  or 
&c. ;  Future  Participle,  “  oriturus.” 


pango,  also  =  “  conclude  ”  (a  treaty,  &c.),  as — 

Cxsar  concluded  an  armistice , 

Caesar  Inducias  pepigit. 

Note. — The  Perfect  and  tenses  formed  from  it  are  alone 
used  in  this  sense. 


pario.  Has  Future  Participle  “  pariturus.” 

pergo. 

(i)  =  “  continue  ”  or  “  proceed  ”  (33),  as — 

Cxsar  continued  to  march  on  Rome , 

Caesar  Romam  Ire  pSrrexit. 

(ii)  =  “  go  on  ”  (Intransitive),  as — 

We  went  on  by  the  same  road , 

Eadem  via  perreximus. 

permitto. 

(i)  =  “  commit,”  “  give  ”  (13),  as — 

Cxsar  gave  Labienus  command  of  the  cavalry , 

Caesar  Labieno  equitatus  imperium  permisit. 

(ii)  =  “allow,”  Dative  and  Infinitive,  or  Dative  and 
Subjunctive  with  “  ut,”  as — 

I  allow  you  to  reply, 

Tibi  respondere  permitto, 
or,  Tibi  ut  respondeas  permitto. 

perodi.  Has  Past  Participle  with  Active  meaning; 
“  perosus,”  hating. 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

perpello 

constrain 

perpellGrG 

perpali 

perpulsum 

note 

persono 

{resound  or  1 
|  make  to  > 

(  resound  ) 

pcrsonarG 

personal 

personitum 

j  Intransitive 

1  or  6 

perspicio 

examine 

perspicGrG 

perspexi 

perspectum 

6 

persto 

'persevere 

perstarG 

perstiti 

perstatum 

Intransitive 

per-  i 

suadeo/ 

persuade 

persuaderG 

persuasi 

persuasum 

note 

pertineo 

extend 

pertinerG 

pertinui 

— 

note 

pervado 

pass  through 

pervadGrG 

pervasi 

pervasum 

(  6  or 

\ Intransitive 

pervenio 

arrive 

pervGnirG 

perveni 

perventum 

Intransitive 

peto 

seek 

pGtGrG 

/pGtii  or  1 
\  pGtivi  / 

pGtitum 

note 

piget 

it  troubles 

pigerG 

/pigait  or  1 
/pigitum  est/ 

— 

31 

ping5 

print 

pingGrG 

pinxi 

pictum 

6 

placeo 

please 

placerG 

placfii 

placitum 

15 

placo 

appease 

placarG 

placavi 

placatum 

6 

plango 

( strike  or  1 
\  bewail  j 

plangGrG 

planxi 

planctum 

6 

plaudo 

applaud 

plaudGrG 

plausi 

plausum 

/ Intransitive 
\  or  15 

plecto 

punish 

plectGrG 

— 

— 

note 

plied 

fold 

plicarG 

— 

plicatum 

6 

pluo 

rain 

pliiGrG 

plai 

— 

note 

polliceor 

promise 

polliceri 

j pollicitas  ) 
\  sum  / 

— 

note 

polluo 

pollute 

pollflerG 

pollai 

pollutum 

6 

pono 

place 

ponGrG 

posai 

positum 

6 

pdrrigd 

offer 

pdrrlgGrG 

porrexi 

porrectum 

G 

portendo 

predict 

portendGrG 

portendi 

portentum 

6 
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perpello,  “  constrain.” 

(i)  (6.) 

(ii)  Subjunctive  with  “  ut.” 
persuadeo,  “  persuade.” 

(i)  expressing  a  fact.  Accusative  and  Infinitive  with 
Dative,  as — 

Socrates  persuades  us  that  souls  do  not  die , 

Socrates  nobis  animas  non  Interire  persuadet. 

Note. — Instead  of  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive,  a 
Neuter  Pronoun  is  sometimes  found,  as — 

I  will  do  as  you  persuade  me , 

Quod  mi  hi  persuades  faciam. 

(ii)  expressing  a  purpose.  Dative  and  Subjunctive 
with  “  ut  ”  or  “  ne,”  as — 

Caesar  persuaded  Cicero  to  return , 

Caesar  Ciceroni  ut  rediret  persuasit. 

pertineo. 

(i)  =  “  extend  ”  (Intransitive),  as — 

The  territory  of  the  Gauls  extends  to  the  sea , 

Gallorum  fines  ad  mare  pertinent. 

(ii)  =  “tend,”  “lead”  (to),  Intransitive,  as — 

I  know  not  whither  this  folly  is  tending , 

Haec  stultitia  quo  pertineat  nescio. 

peto. 

(i)  =  “  attack.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “  ask,”  Accusative  and  Ablative  with  “  ab,”  as— 

I  ask  you  for  bread , 

Panem  a  te  peto. 

plecto.  Is  used  only  in  the  Passive. 

pluo  (Impersonally),  “  it  rains,”  Intransitive.  See  (31). 
It  is  sometimes  used  with  Cognate  Accusative  (IB),  as — 

It  is  raining  stones , 

Lapides  pluit. 

For  this  Accusative  we  sometimes  find  an  Ablative,  as — 

Lapidibus  pluit. 

'  polliceor,  “  promise.” 

(j)  (6.) 

(ii)  Accusative  and  Future  Infinitive,  as — 

Caesar  promised  to  help  the  allies , 

Caesar  se  sociis  auxiliaturum  esse  pollicitus  est. 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

t 

Supine. 

Construction. 

posed 

demand 

poscSre 

poposci 

____ 

note 

posslded 

possess 

pdssidere 

possedi 

possessum 

6 

possum 

am  able 

posse 

potili 

— 

33 

postha-  i 
bed  ) 

neglect  or  i 
•  put  second > 
frt  1 

posthabere 

posthabui 

posthabitum 

6  or  13 

potior 

gain 

potiri 

potitus  sum 

— 

note 

potd 

drink 

potarfi 

potavi 

/potum  or  I 
(  potatum  / 

6 

praebeo 

afford 

praebere 

praebiti 

praebitum 

6 

praecedo 

go  before 

praecedere 

praecessi 

praecessum 

/  b  or 

!  Intransitive 

praecello 

excel 

praecellere 

— 

— 

Intransitive 

praecido 

cut  off 

praecidere 

praecidi 

praecisum 

6 

praecino 

foretell 

praecingre 

praecinui 

praecentum 

6 

praecurro 

jrun  before ,  i 
{  anticipate  / 

/praecur-  / 

l  praecucurri  J 

/ Intransitive 

\  rer6  / 

'  or  prae-  > 

|  curri  ) 

praecursum 

\  or  6 

praedico 

state 

praedicare 

praedicavi 

praedicatum 

6 

praedico 

foretell 

praedicere 

praedixi 

praedictum 

6 

praeeo 

go  before 

praeire 

j  praeii, prae- 1 

1  ivi  j 

praeitum 

note 

praefero 

prefer 

praeferre 

praetuli 

praelatum 

13 

praeficio 

put  over 

praeficere 

praefeci 

praefectum 

13 

praegre-i 
dior  / 

{precede  or  i 
\  pass  by  ( 

praegredi 

/praegressus/ 
\  sum  / 

— 

6 

praepe-  \ 
dio  / 

prevent  { 

praepedire 

i  praepedii  j 
\  and  prae-  \ 

praepeditum 

6 

(  pedivi  ) 

praepono 

jput  over  ori 
!  prefer  / 

praeponere 

praeposui 

praepositum 

13 

praesideo 

preside  over 

praesidere 

praesedi 

— 

15 

[praestatum  j 

praesto 

excel  or  fulfil 

praestare 

praestiti 

<  or  prae-  / 

(  stitum  ) 

note 

praesum 

be  over 

praeesse 

praefui 

— 

14 

prae¬ 

tendo 

1  place  before,  1 
<  or  allege  > 

praeten-  i 
der6  / 

praetendi 

praetentum 

13 

(  against 

/praeterii  or  \ 
i  praeterivi  / 

praetereo 

pass  by 

praeterire 

praeteritum 

(  6  or 

1  Intransitive 

praeter¬ 

gredior 

march  by  j 

praeter-  / 
gredi  / 

/praetergres- 1 
t  sUs  sum  / 

— 

6 

praeter¬ 

mitto 

| omit  | 

praeter-  1 
mittere  / 

praetermisi 

/praetenuis- 1 

1  sum  J 

6 

praeter- \ 

{be  carried  V 

/praeter-  \ 

/praetervec-  / 

/  Intransitive 

vehor  j 

\  past  / 

\  vehi  / 

\  tUs  sum  / 

{  or  6 

praetexo 

j  pretend  or  | 
\  conceal  / 

praetexere 

praetexui 

praetextum 

6 

praevaleo 

prevail 

praevalere 

praevalui 

— 

Intransitive 
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posco,  “  demand.” 

(i)  (6),  as— 

I  demand  bread , 

Panem  posco. 

(ii)  Accusative  and  Ablative  with  “  ab,”  or  double 
Accusative  (19),  as — 

I  demand  bread  from  my  master. 

Posco  panem  a  domino, 
or,  Posco  panem  dominum. 

potior,  “gain”  (get  possession  of)  or  “possess,” 
Genitive  or  Ablative,  as — 

I  get  possession  of  the  farm. 

Potior  fundi,  or  fundo. 

Note. — “  Potior  ”  has  3rd  Sing.  Pres.  Ind.  “  potitur,” 
and  1st  Plnr.  “potimur”;  Imperf.  Subj.  “  potirer,”  or 
“  poterer,”  &c. 

praee5. 

(i)  =  “  go  in  front.”  (Intransitive.) 

(ii)  =  “  dictate  ”  (an  oath,  &c.).  (6.) 

The  priest  was  dictating  the  oath, 

Pontifex  verba  praeibat. 

praest5. 

(i)  =  “excel”  ( a ).  (15.) 

(b\  (6.) 

(c)  (Intransitive.) 

(ii)  =  “it  is  better”  (impersonal),  Infinitive,  as  Subject. 

(iii)  =  “  fulfil  ”  (6),  as — 

I  will  fulfil  my  promise, 

Fidem  praestabo. 

(iv)  =  “show”  (oneself)  (20),  as — 

Caesar  showed  himself  a  merciful  general. 

Caesar  se  ducem  clementem  praestitit. 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

prae-  \ 
vemo  j 

anticipate  j 

praev8nir8 

praeveni 

praeventum 

(  6  or 

\ Intransitive 

prSeverto 

precede 

fpraever-  1 
\  t8r8  J 

praeverti 

— 

nots 

prandeo 

breakfast 

pranderS 

prandi 

( pransum  i 
\  (note)  j 

Intransitive 

precor 

pray 

prScari 

pr8catis  sum 

— 

note 

prehend5 

grasp 

pr8hendSr8 

pr8hendi 

prShensum 

6 

premS 

press 

pr8m8r8 

pressi 

pressum 

6 

privS 

j deprive  or  1 
\  deliver  j 

privar6 

privavi 

privatum 

6  and  27 

procedo 

advance 

proced8r8 

processi 

prdcessum 

note 

procidS 

fall 

prdcld8r8 

procidi 

— 

Intransitive 

procudo 

forge 

procuder8 

prdciidi 

procusum 

6 

prScumbo 

fall  | 

prdcum-  "I 
bSrS  / 

proeibii 

procibltum 

Intransitive 

prodeo 

come  forth 

pr5dlr8 

prodii 

proditum 

Intransitive 

prodo 

betray 

prodSrS 

prodidi 

proditum 

6 

profero 

|  bring  for-  J 
<  ward  or  > 
(  extend  ) 

proferr8 

protili 

prolatum 

6 

prdficid 

j make  pro-  \ 
\  gress  J 

prdfic8rS 

profeci 

profectum 

note 

profi-  | 
ciscor  j 

set  out  | 

prdflcisci 

( profectis  'i 
\  sum  / 

— 

Intransitive 

profiteor 

profess 
|  overthrow  j 

profiteri 

(professis  i 
\  sum  / 

— 

note 

profllgd 

<  or  nearly  > 
(  finish  ) 

profligar8 

profligavi 

profligatum 

6 
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praeverto,_“  outstrip  ”  or  “anticipate.”  (6.)  The 
deponent  “  praevertor  ”  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

prandeo  has  Deponent  Perfect  Participle  “  pransus  ”  = 
“  having  breakfasted.” 

precor. 

(i)  =  “  pray  to  ”  (6),  as — 

We  are  wont  to  jpray  to  the  gods , 

Deos  precari  solemus. 

(ii)  =  “  pray  for  ”  (6),  as — 

I  pray  for  death , 

Mortem  precor. 

(iii)  =  “pray  to  .  .  .  for”  (19),  or  Ablative  with  “ab” 
and  Accusative — 

I  pray  to  the  gods  for  pardon , 

Deos  veniam  precor, 
or,  Ab  diis  veniam  precor. 

(iv)  =  “pray”  (that),  Subjunctive  with  “ut”  or  “  ne,” 
as — 

I  pray  that  I  may  he  spared , 

Precor  ut  mihi  parcatur 

prdeedo. 

(i)  =  “  advance.”  (Intransitive.) 

(ii)  =  “  pass  ”  (of  time).  (Intransitive.) 

(iii)  =  “  turn  out  ”  (Intransitive),  as — 

The  thing  turned  out  well , 

Res  bene  processit. 


proficio. 

(i)  =  “  make  progress,”  as — 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  philosophy , 
In  philosophia  aliquid  profecimus. 

(ii)  =  “to  be  serviceable”  (15),  as — 

To  he  very  serviceable  to  the  Commonwealth , 
Plurimum  proficere  reipublicae. 

profiteor. 

(i)  =  “  profess.”  (6)  or  (20). 

(ii)  =  “  promise.”  (6.) 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

prohibeo 

forbid 

prohibere 

prohibui 

prohibitum 

note 

promitto 

promise 

prdmlttSrS 

promisi 

promissum 

note 

promo 

bring  forth 

promSre 

prompsi 

promptum 

6 

propello 

j  drive  for-  ) 
\  ward  j 

propellers 

propuli 

prdpulsum 

6 

propono 

propose 

proponerS 

proposui 

propositum 

6 

prorogo 

extend 

prorogarS 

prorogavi 

prorogatum 

6 

proruo 

overthrow 

proruere 

prorui 

prorutum 

6 

prospicio 

( look  forth  I 
<  or  look  > 

[  forth  upon ) 

prospicere 

prospexi 

prospectum 

( Intransitive 
\  or  6 

prosum 

profit 

prodessS 

profui 

— 

14 

[  protentum  j 

protendo 

extend 

protendere 

protendi 

<  and  pro-  > 
(  tensum  ) 

6 

pudet 

it  shames 

puderS 

phdint 

— 

10 

pugno 

fight 

pugnare 

pugnavi 

pugnatum 

note 

pungo 

prick  or  vex 

pungere 

pupugi 

punctum 

6 

quaero 

seek 

quaerere 

quaesivi 

quaesitum 

6 

quatio 

shake 

quatere 

— 

quassum 

6 

queo 

be  able 

— 

quivi 

— 

33 

queror 

lament 

queri 

questus  sum 

— 

(  6  or 

(Intransitive 

quiesco 

rest 

quiescerS 

quievi 

quietum 

Intransitive 

rado 

(scrape  or  1 

raderC 

rasi 

rasum 

6 

rapid 

1  graze  J 

seize 

rapSre 

r&pui 

raptum 

6 

recedo 

retire 

rScedere 

recessi 

recessum 

Intransitive 

recido 

fall  back 

rScidSre 

reccidi 

rScasum 

Intransitive 

recido 

cut 

reciderS 

recidi 

recisum 

6 

recog-  } 
nosco  j 

(recognize  orl 
l  certify  f 

{ rScognos-l 
\  cSre  / 

recognovi 

recognitum 

6 

recordor 

remember 

recordari 

(TScdrdatus  ( 

6 

[  sum  J 

recumbo 

lie  down 

recumbere 

rScubui 

— 

Intransitive 

recurro 

( run  back  or ) 
\  return  j 

rScurrerS 

rScurri 

— 

Intransitive 

recuso 

refuse 

rScusarS 

rScusavi 

rScusatum 

note 

reddo 

give  back 

redderS 

reddidi 

redditum 

note 

reded 

return 

redire 

j  redii  and  ) 
\  redivi  j 

reditum 

Intransitive 

rddimio 

encircle 

rSdimire 

redimii 

rSdimitum 

6 

redimo 

buy  back 

redimSrS 

redemi 

rSdemptum 

6 

V 1 WlV- 

redoleo 

(smell  or  1 

\  smell  of  / 

redolere 

rSdolui 

— 

( Intransitive 
\  or  18 

refello 

refute 

rSfellSr 

rSfelli 

— 

6 

refercio 

fill 

refercire 

refersi 

rSfertum 

6 

refero 

bring  hack 

referre 

rettidi 

relatum 

note 
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vi  v  — 

prohibeo. 

(i)  =  “keep  off”  or  “forbid.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “  forbid,”  (a)  Infinitive,  (b)  “ne”  or  “quominus" 
with  Subjunctive,  as — 

He  forbade  me  to  go  away , 

Prohibuit  me  abire, 
or,  Prohibuit  ne  abirem, 

or,  quominus  abirem. 

promitto,  “  promise.” 

(i)  (6-) 

(ii)  Accusative  and  Future  Infinitive,  as — 

I  promise  to  come,  or  I  promise  that  I  will  come, 

Promitto  me  venturum  esse. 

pugno,  “  fight.”  (Intransitive.) 

Note. — “  Pugno  ”  sometimes  takes  a  Cognate  Accusative 
(18). 

recusd. 

(i)  (6),  as— 

I  refused  the  gifts. 

Dona  recusavi. 

(ii)  Subjunctive  with  “  ne,”  as — • 

I  refused  to  speak, 

Recusavi  ne  loquerer. 

(iii)  In  Negative  Sentences  (a)  Subjunctive  with  “  quin  ” 
or  “  quominus,”  (b)  Infinitive,  as — 

I  did  not  refuse  to  yield, 

(a)  Quin  cederem  non  recusavi, 
or  ( b )  Cedere  non  recusavi. 

reddo. 

(i)  =  “  give  back  ”  or  “  pay.”  (6)  or  (13 j. 

(ii)  =  “  render  ”  (i.e.,  make  something  good  bad,  &c.). 

Snow  made  the  journey  dangerous, 

Nix  iter  periculosum  reddidit. 

Note. — The  Passive  “  reddor  ”  is  not  used  in  this  latter 
sense. 

refero. 

(i)  =  “bring  back.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “  say  in  answer.”  (6)  or  (13). 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

refert 

it  concerns 

referre 

retulit 

— 

note 

reficio 

j  repair ,  re-  ) 
X  fresh  j 

reficgrg 

re feei 

refectum 

6 

refigo 

unfix 

refigere 

refixi 

refixum 

6 

refri-  \ 

(grow  cool ,  \ 

(rgfriges-  ) 

refrixi 

Intransitive 

gesco  J 

1  or  flag  j 

X  c6r6  J 

relego 

banish 

relegar  6 

relegavi 

relegatum 

6 

relego 

(traverse  ) 
\  aqain  j 

rgliggre 

relegi 

relectum 

6 

relinquo 

leave 

relinquere 

reliqui 

relictum 

6 

remi-  \ 

recollect 

rgminisci 

_ 

_ 

12 

niscor  / 

rSnuo 

refuse 

rgnugrg 

renui 

— 

/  Intransitive 
(  or  6 

reor 

think 

reri 

ratus  sum 

— 

note 

repellS 

repulse 

rSpellSrS 

reppuli 

rCpulsum 

6 

reperio 

jjina,  ascer-  ) 
\  tain  ) 

rgperire 

repperi 

rgpertum 

6 

repleo 

fill 

replerg 

replevi 

repletum 

6 

repo 

creep 

repere 

repsi 

reptum 

Intransitive 

requiro 

seek  for ,  need 

requirerS 

requisivi 

requisitum 

6 

rescisco 

find  out 

resciscCrC 

j  rescivi  and ) 
X  rescii  J 

rescitum 

6 

resipiscS 

( regain  one's) 
\  senses  ) 

resipiscere 

Jresipui  and) 
\  resipivi  j 

— 

Intransitive 

resisto 

(halt  or  ) 

resistere 

restiti 

(Intransitive 

\  oppose  ) 

\  also  15 

resond 

re-echo 

resSnare 

_ 

( Intransitive 

(  or  b  or  18 

respicio 

j  look  back  j 
or  look 

respicgrg 

respexi 

respectum 

j  Intransitive 

(  back  upon ) 

respondeo 

reply 

respondere 

resp5ndi 

responsum 

note 

respuo 

reject 

respuere 

respui 

— 

6 

restinguo 

quench 

1  restin-  ) 
X  guere  j 

restinxi 

restinctum 

6 

restituo 

restore 

restituere 

restitui 

restitutum 

6 

resto 

(resist  or  ) 

restare 

restiti 

note 

X  remain  ) 

retundd 

(blunt  or  ) 
X  deaden  j 

i’6tunder6 

retundi 

trgtusum  or  ) 
X  retunsum  J 

6 

revereor 

(stand  in  I 

revereri 

( revgrltus  ) 

n 

X  awe  of  ) 

X  sum  / 

U 

rideo 

j  laugh  or  j 
\  laugh  at  ) 

ridere 

risi 

risum 

( Intransitive 
\  or  6 

rodo 

gnaw 

rodere 

rosi 

rosum 

6 

rogo 

ask 

rogare 

rogavi 

rogatum 

note 

rudo 

bray  or  roar 

rudere 

rudivi 

— 

Intransitive 

rumpo 

burst 

rumpere 

rupi 

ruptum 

6 

ruo- 

rush  (note) 

ruere 

rfli 

rutum  (note) 

note 
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refert,  “  it  concerns,”  Genitive. 

The  subject  is  generally  expressed  by  a  Neuter  Pronoun, 
an  Infinitive,  or  a  Relative  Clause,  as — 

It  concerns  all  Englishmen  that  the  Queen  should  he  well , 
Omnium  Anglorum  refert  Reginam  valere. 


Note. — Instead  of 

“mel,”  “tin,”  “sui,” 
“  mea,”  “tua,”  “  sua,” 


“  nostri,” 
“  nostra,” 


are  used,  as — 


It  concerns  me , 
Mea  refert. 


“  vestri 
“  vestra,” 


reor.  The  Past  Participle  has  a  Passive  sense,  “  fixed,” 
“  determined,”  as  well  as  the  Active  sense  “  thinking.” 

responded. 

(i)  -  “answer.”  (13)  or  (15). 

(ii)  =  “  agree  with.”  (15.) 

resto. 

(i)  =  “  remain.”  (Intransitive.) 

(ii)  Impersonal,  “  restat  ut,”  it  remains  that  .  .  as — 

It  remains  that  I  should,  say  this , 

Restat  ut  hoc  dicam. 

rogo. 

(i)  (ly-} 

(ii)  “ut”  with  Subjunctive,  as — 

He  asked  me  to  comey 
Rogavit  me  ut  venirem. 

ruo. 

(i)  =  “  rush  ”  or  “  fall  down.”  (Intransitive.) 

(ii)  =“  throw  down.”  (6.) 

(iii)  =  “  throw  up.”  (6.) 

Note.  — “  Ruo  ”  has  Future  Participle  “  ruiturus.” 


* 


E.  L.  G. 


P 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

saepio 

hedge  in 

saepirS 

saepsi 

saeptum 

6 

salio 

leap 

sallr6 

salui 

— 

Intransitive 

sancio 

ratify 

sancir6 

sanxi 

sanctum 

6 

sapio 

he  wise 

sapere 

(sapivi  or  1 
\  sapui  j 

— 

Intransitive 

sarcio 

patch ,  repair 

sarcirg 

sarsi 

sartum 

6 

scalpo 

carve 

scalpere 

scalpsi 

scalptum 

6 

scando 

climb 

scandere 

scandi 

scansum 

6 

scateo 

bubble 

scatere 

— 

— 

Intransitive 

scindo 

rend 

scindere 

scidi 

scissum 

6 

scio 

know 

scire 

scivi 

scitum 

note 

scisco 

decree 

sciscerS 

scivi 

scitum 

6 

scribo 

write 

scribere 

scripsi 

scriptum 

6 

sculpo 

sculpture 

sculpere 

sculpsi 

sculptum 

6 

secerno 

divide 

secernere 

secrevi 

secretum 

6 

seco 

cut 

secarS 

secui 

sectum 

6 

sedeo 

sit 

s8derS 

sedi 

sessum 

Intransitive 

sedo 

lull ,  assuage 

sedare 

sedavi 

sedatum 

6 

sejungo 

sever 

sejungere 

sejunxi 

sejunctum 

6 

senesco 

grow  old 

senescere 

senui 

— 

Intransitive 

sentio 

feel 

sentirg 

sensi 

sensum 

6 

sepelio 

bury 

sCptdire 

sepelivi 

sSpultum 

6 

sequor 

follow 

sSqui 

secutus  sum 

— 

(  6  or 

[Intransitive 

sero 

sow 

serere 

sevi 

satum 

6 

sero 

interweave 

sCrere 

— 

sertum 

note 

serpo 

creep 

serpere 

serpsi 

serptum 

Intransitive 

servio 

serve 

servire 

(servii  or 

servitum 

( Intransitive 

\  servivi  f 

(  or  15  or  IS 

servo 

preserve 

servarS 

servavi 

servatum 

6 

sind 

permit 

sinCre 

sivi 

situm 

note 

sisto 

( place  or  1 
\  stand  j 

sistCre 

stiti 

V 

statum 

(  6  or 

\ Intransitive 

soleo 

be  wont 

solere 

solitus  sum 

— 

33 

solvo 

loose 

solver^ 

solvi 

solutum 

6 

sono 

j  sound  or  1 
\  tell  of  j 

sdnarg 

sonui 

sonitum 

note 

sdrbeo 

suck  down 

sorberS 

sorbili 

— 

6 

spargo 

(scatter  or  1 
\  sprinkle  j 

spargSre 

sparsi 

sparsum 

6 

sperno 

despise 

spern6r6 

sprevi 

spretum 

6 

spero 

hope 

sperare 

speravi 

speratum 

note 

spolid 

spoil 

spoliarS 

spoliavi 

spoliatum 

note 
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seio. 

(i)  =  “  know.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “  know  how  ”  (33),  as — 

Let  the  soldier  know  how  to  obey  his  general , 

Miles  duel  parere  sciat. 

sero,  “interweave,”  is  only  used  in  tliis  sense  in  the 
Perfect  Participle  Passive.  It  sometimes  means  to  “  dis¬ 
cuss.” 


sino,  “allow.” 

(i)  Infinitive,  as — 

I  will  allow  you  to  speak. 
Te  loqui  smam. 


(ii)  Subjunctive  without  “ut,”  as — 

Allow  me  to  speak, 

Sine  loquar. 

Note. — This  construction  is  only  used  when  “  allow  ”  is 
Imperative. 

(iii)  (6.) 

Note. — The  Participle  “  situs  ”  means  “  situated.” 


sono. 

(i)  =  “sound.”  (Intransitive.) 

(ii)  =  “  tell  of.”  (6.) 

Note. — The  Future  Participle  is  “  sonaturus.” 


spero,  “hope.” 

(i)  (Intransitive.) 

(ii)  =  “  hope  for  ”  (6),  as — 


I  hope  for  better  things. 

Spero  meliora. 

(iii)  Accusative  and  Future  Infinitive,  as — 

I  hope  that  my  brother  will  return , 
Spero  fratrem  rediturum  esse. 


p  2 


spolio. 

(i)  (6-) 

(ii) 


I  rob  the  general  of  his  sword, 
Spolio  ducem  ensl. 
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V  erb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

spondeo 

promise 

spondere 

spopdndi 

sponsum 

note 

statuo 

j place  or  ) 
\  determine  j 

st&tiiSre 

statui 

statutum 

note 

j  strew  or  ) 

sterno 

<  throw  > 

(  down  ) 

stemSrS 

stravi 

stratum 

6 

sternuo 

sneeze 

stern  uCre 

sternui 

— 

j Intransitive 
\  or  6 

sterto 

snore 

stertere 

stertui 

— 

Intransitive 

std 

stand 

star6 

steti 

statum 

Intransitive 

strepo 

roar ,  resound 

strepgre 

strepui 

— 

Intransitive 

strideo  ) 
strido  / 

creak ,  rattle j 

strlderS 

stridi 

— 

Intransitive 

stringo 

graze ,  strip 

stringers 

strinxi 

strictum 

6 

struo 

(pile  up,  1 

\  contrive  j 

struSrS 

struxi 

structum 

6 

studeo 

[pursue,  ) 

<  favour,  or  > 

stttderS 

studui 

note 

(  wish  ) 

suadeo 

persuade 

suadere 

suasi 

suasum 

note 

subdd 

put  under 

subderS 

subdidi 

subditum 

13 

subeo 

draw  near 

subire 

Jsubii  or  i 
\  subivi  / 

1 

1 

f 

subitum 

j 

note 
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spondeo. 

(i)  =  “  promise.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “promise,”  Accusative  and  Future  Infinitive, 
as — 

I  promise  that  I  tv  ill  never  fail  you , 

Spondeo  me  tibi  nunquam  defore. 

(iii)  =  “betroth.”  (13.) 

statuo. 

(i)  =  “  place.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “  determine,”  Infinitive,  as — 

I  determine  to  go  hence , 

Statuo  hinc  abire. 

studeo. 

(i)  =  “  pursue  ”  or  “  apply  oneself  to.”  (15.) 

(ii)  =  “favour.”  (15.) 

(iii)  =  “  desire.”  (33.) 

suadeo. 

(i)  =  “  persuade,”  of  a  fact.  Accusative  and  Infini¬ 
tive  with  Dative,  as — 

Socrates  persuades  us  that  souls  do  not  die , 

Socrates  nobis  animas  non  Interire  suadet. 

Note. — Instead  of  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive,  a 
Neuter  Pronoun  is  sometimes  found,  as — 

I  will  do  as  you  persuade  me , 

Quod  mihi  suades  faciam. 

(ii)  =  “  persuade  ”  or  “  advise,”  of  a  pmrpose.  Dative 
and  Subjunctive  with  “  ut  ”  or  “  ne,”  as — 

Caesar  persuaded  Cicero  to  return , 

Caesar  Ciceroni  ut  rediret  suasit. 

(iii)  =  “  recommend  ”  (6),  as — 

Cato  recommended  war , 

Cato  bellum  suasit. 

subeo. 

(i)  =  “  draw  near.”  (Intransitive.) 

(ii)  =  “approach.”  (6.) 

(iii)  =  “undergo.”  (6.) 

(iv)  =  “occur,”  “present  oneself”  (to  the  mind).  (In¬ 
transitive.) 

The  form  of  my  father  presented  itself  to  my  mind , 

Subiit  genitoris  imago,  or  Subiit  mihi  genitoris  imago. 
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Vert 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

siibigo 

subdue 

subigerg 

siibegl 

stibactum 

6 

subsisto 

stop 

subslstgrg 

substiti 

— 

Intransitive 

subsum 

(be  near  or  1 
\  underneath / 

siibessg 

— 

— 

(Intransitive 
\  or  14 

subveniS 

help 

subvenire 

subveni 

subventum 

15 

succedo 

( follow ,  sue- ) 
\  ceed  / 

succedgrg 

successi 

successum 

note 

succendo 

kindle 

succendgrg 

succendi 

succensum 

6 

succen-  1 

be  angry 

(  15  or 

seo  / 

succensere 

succensul 

succensum 

\ Intransitive 

succumbo 

yield 

J succum-  1 
\  bgrg  / 

succiibfll 

succubitum 

(  15  or 

(Intransitive 

succurro 

help 

succurrgrg 

succurri 

succursum 

note 

suesco 

( be  accus-  1 
\  tomed  j 

suesegrg 

suevi 

suetum 

note 

suffero 

suffer 

sufferre 

sustuli 

sublatum 

6 

sufficio 

(substitute,  \ 

sufficgrg 

suffeci 

suffectum 

note 

(  or  suffice  j 

summltto 

(lower,  mo-  ) 
\  derate  j 

summit-  1 

tgrg  / 

summis! 

summlssum 

6 

sumo 

take 

sumerg 

sumpsi 

sumptum 

6 

suo 

sew 

suere 

sili 

sutum 

6 

superse-1 
deo  / 

|  desist  from,\ 

<  refrain  > 

Jsfipersg-  1 
\  derg  / 

supersedi 

supersessum 

26  or  33 

|  from  ) 

supersum 

j  remain,  i 
\  survive  j 

supgressg 

sffperful 

— 

( Intransitive 
\  or  14 

suppeto 

j  be  at  hand,  I 
<  or  suffice  > 

I  for  J 

suppgtgrg 

tsuppgtil  or  \ 
\  suppgtlvl  j 

suppgtltum 

(Intransitive 
\  or  15 

suppleo 

complete 

supplerg 

supplevi 

suppletum 

6 

surgo 

rise 

surggrg 

surrexi 

surrectum 

Intransitive 

surrigo 

raise 

surriggrg 

surrexi 

surrectum 

6 

suspicio 

(look  up  at  1 
\  or  admire  / 

susplcgrg 

suspexi 

suspectum 

note 

suspicor 

suspect 

suspicari 

(suspicatus  1 

1  sum  j 

— 

note 

sustineo 

endure 

sustinerg 

sustmih 

sustentum 

note 

tabesco 

(melt  or  1 

\  decay  j 

j  be  silent  or  | 
<  be  silent  > 
(  about  ) 

tabesegrg 

tabui 

— 

Intransitive 

taceo 

tacere 

tacui 

tacitum 

(Intransitive 
\  and  6 

taedet 

it  wearies 

taederg 

(  use  pertae-l 

1  sum  est  / 

— 

10 

tango 

touch 

tanggrg 

tgtigl 

tactum 

6 

tego 

cover 

tgggrg 

texi 

tectum 

6 
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succedo. 

(i)  =  “  follow.”  (Intransitive  or  Dative.) 

(ii)  =  “advance.”  (Intransitive.) 

(iii)  =  “prosper.”  (Intransitive.) 

succurro. 

(i)  =  “  help.”  (15.) 

(ii)  =  “occor”  (to  the  mind).  (Intransitive  or  Dative.) 

suesco,  “  be  accustomed.”  (Dative.) 

Note. — This  Verb  should  not  be  used  in  the  Present  or 
Imperfect  Indicative  or  Subjunctive,  nor  in  the  Future 
Indicative  nor  in  the  Imperative.  It  is  rare  in  the  Perfect 
and  Tenses  thence  formed.  It  has  a  Participle  “  suetus,” 
meaning  “accustomed.” 

sufficio. 

(i)  =  “  substitute.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “  avail  for,”  “  suffice  for.”  (Dative.) 

(iii)  —  “  suffice.”  (Intransitive.) 

suspicio. 

(i)  =  “  look  up  at.”  (6  or  Intransitive.) 

(ii)  =  “  admire.”  (6.) 

Note. — The  Participle  is  used  in  the  sense  “  mistrusted  ” 
or  “  suspected.” 

suspicor,  “  mistrust  ”  or  “  conjecture.” 

(i)  Accusative. 

(ii)  Accusative  and  Infinitive.  (Pule  40.) 
sustineo. 

(i)  =  “  support  ”  or  “  uphold.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “  endure,”  Accusative,  as — 

He  endured  great  labours , 

Magnos  labores  sustinuit. 

(iii)  =  “  have  the  heart  ”  (33),  as — 

He  had  the  heart  to  betray  his  country . 

Patriam  prodere  sustinuit. 
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Verb. 


tendd 

teneo 

tergeo  i 
tergd  j 

tero 

texo 

timed 

tingo 

tollo 

tdnded 

tond 

torqueo 

tdrred 

tradd 

trahd 

trans-  1 
currd  / 

transeo 

transfero 

transgre¬ 

dior 

trans-  ) 
mitto  j 

tremo 

tribuo 

trudo 

tueor 

turgeo 

ulciscor 

urgeo 

uro 

fitdr 

vaco 


Meaning. 


[  stretch , 
tend ,  or 
encamp 
(hold  or  con- 
\\  tinue 

wipe 

(rub,  spend  i 
\  (of  time )  j 
weave 
fear 

wet  or  dye 
( raise  or  \ 
\  take  away  j 
shear  or  crop 
thunder 
(twist,  hurl, 

\  or  torture 
parch 
hand  over 
or  down, 
or  betray 
draw 


go  over  or 
by 

cross  or 
pass  over 
transfer 

cross 


cross 

( tremble  or 
I  tremble  at 
give 
push 

( see  or  de- 
\  fend 
swell 

(punish  or  \ 
\  avenge  ) 
urge  or  ply 
(burn,  nip,  1 
\  or  harass  j 
use 

be  without, 
or  have 
leisure 
(for) 


Infinitive. 


tendSrS 

tenere 

terger8 

terggr6 

tererS 

texerS 

timerd 

tlngSrS 

toilers 

tdnderS 

tonare 

tdrquerS 

torrerS 

trad  Sr  S 

tr&kSrS 

transcur- 
rSrS 

transire 

transferrS 

transgredi 

Jtransmit- 
\  tSrS 

trSmSrS 

tribuere 

trudSrS 

tueri 

turgere 

ulcisci 

urgere 

urSrS 

uti 

vacare 


tStendi 

tSnui 

tersi 

trivi 

texiii 

timui 

tinxi 

use  siistuli 

totondi 

tonui 

torsi 

torrui 

tradidi 

traxi 

transcurri 
or  trans¬ 
cucurri 

transii 

transtilli 
( tran  sgres- 
\  stts  sum 

transmisi 

trSmtil 

trlbtii 

trusi 


ultils  sum 

ursi 

ussi 

usfis  sum 
vacavi 


Supine. 


tentum 

tentum 

tersum 

tritum 

textum 

tinctum 
use  sublatum 
tonsum 

tortum 

tdsturn 

traditum 

tractum 

transcursum 

transitum 

translatum 

transmissum 


Construction. 


(  6  and 

\ Intransitive 

(  6  or 

\ Intransitive 

6 

6 

6 

note 

6 

6 

6 

Intransitive 

6 

6 

6  or  13 


tributum 

trusum 


ustum 


vacatum 


I  Intransitive 
\  or  6 

f  6  or 

\  Intransitive 
6 

f  6  or 
I  Intransitive 

i v 

note 

I  Intransitive 
(  or  6 
6 
6 


Intransitive 

6 

6 

6 

26 

j  27, 
Intransitive, 
or  15 
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timeo,  “'fear.” 

(i)  (6.) 

(ii)  (Intransitive.) 

(iii)  Subjunctive  with  “ut”  or  “ne”  according  as  the 
Dependent  Clause  in  English  is  Negative  or  Positive,  as — 

I  fear  lie  will  not  come , 

Timeo  ut  veniat. 

I fear  he  will  come  ( lest  he  come), 

Timeo  ne  vemat. 

transmittS. 

(i)  =  “  send  across  ”  (6),  as — 

Caesar  sent  an  army  across  into  Gaul , 

Caesar  exercitum  in  Galliam  transmisit. 

(ii)  =  “  cross  ”  (6),  as — 

The  Gauls  have  crossed  the  Tiber , 

Tiberim  transmiserunt  Galli. 

(iii)  =  “  cross  ”  (Intransitive),  as — 

7  lie  Gauls  have  crossed  into  Italy , 

Gall!  in  Italiam  transmiserunt. 
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Verb. 

Meaning. 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Construction. 

vado 

(JO 

vadSrS 

Intransitive 

vador 

hold  to  bail 

vadari 

v&datiis  sum 

— 

6 

valeo 

be  well 

valere 

v&ltd 

valitum 

note 

veho 

carry 

vShSrS 

vexi 

vectum 

6 

vello 

pluck 

vellerS 

vulsi 

vulsum 

6 

veld 

veil 

velare 

velavi 

velatum 

6 

vendo 

sell 

venders 

vendidi 

venditum 

6 

veneo 

am  sold 

venire 

j venii  or  1 
1  venivi  ) 

— 

Intransitive 

venio 

come 

venire 

veni 

ventum 

Intransitive 

vereor 

fear 

vereri 

veritus  sum 

— 

note 

vergo 

incline 

vergere 

— 

— 

Intransitive 

verro 

sweep 

verrere 

— 

— 

6 

verto 

turn 

vertere 

verti 

versum 

note 

veto 

forbid 

vetarS 

vetui 

vetitum 

note 

video 

see 

videre 

vidi 

visum 

note 

vincio 

bind 

vincire 

vinxi 

vinctum 

6 

vinco 

conquer 

vincerS 

vici 

victum 

6 

viso 

visit 

visere 

visi 

visum 

6 

vivo 

live 

vivSre 

vixi 

victum 

Intransitive 

volo 

fly 

volare 

volavi 

volatum 

Intransitive 

volo 

wish 

vell§ 

volui 

— 

note 

volvo 

roll 

volvSre 

volvi 

volutum 

6,  note 

vomo 

vomit 

vomSre 

vomui 

vomitum 

j  Intransitive 

\  or  6 

voveo 

vow 

vovere 

v5vi 

votum 

6 
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valeo. 

(i)  =  “  be  well.”  (Intransitive.) 

(ii)  =  “  have  power.”  (Intransitive.) 

(iii)  =  “  be  able.”  (33.) 

Note. — The  usage  (iii)  is  chiefly  found  in  the  poets, 
vereor,  “  fear.” 

(i)  (6-). 

(ii)  Subjunctive  with  “  ut  ”  or  “  ne,”  according  as  the 
Dependent  Clause  in  English  is  Negative  or  Positive,  as — 

1  fear  he  will  not  come , 

Vereor  ut  veniat. 

I  fear  he  will  come  (lest  he  come), 

Vereor  ne  veniat. 

(iii)  —  “  shrink  from,”  Infinitive,  as — 

1  shrink  from  praising  your  virtue  in  your  presence , 

Vereor  tuam  virtutem  coram  te  laudare. 

vertd. 

(i)  =  “  turn.”  (6.) 

(ii)  Deponent  “vertor,”  turn  or  change.  (Intransitive.) 
veto,  “  forbid.” 

(i)  (6.)  .  . 

(ii)  Infinitive,  as — 

I forbid  you  to  go, 

Veto  te  ire. 

Note. — “  Veto  ”  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  Subjunc¬ 
tive  with  or  without  “  ne,”  but  this  construction  is  only 
used  by  poets. 

v  i  v  ■■ 

video. 

(i)  =  “see.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “beware,”  “  take  care,”  “ut”  or  “ne”  with  Sub¬ 
junctive,  as — 

Take  care  that  you  carry  out  the  generaVs  commands, 

Vide  ut  ducis  jussft  exsequaris. 

Note. — “Videor”  (Deponent)  means  I  seem ,  and  is  a 
Link  Verb.  (7.) 

volo. 

(i)  =  “  wish  for.”  (6.) 

(ii)  =  “  wish  ”  (33),  as — 

I  wish  to  depart , 

Volo  abire. 

volvo,  “  roll.”  (6.) 

Note. — “Roll”  in  English  is  often  Intransitive,  and 
must  then  be  rendered  by  “  volvor  ”  or  “  me  volvd.” 
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List  of  English  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions 
in  common  use,  with  the  way  to  render  them 
in  Latin. 

This  list  includes  a  few  Adverbs  and  other  parts 
of  speech  which  present  difficulties  to  a  beginner. 

A. 

The  Indefinite  Article  in  English  is  used  either 
“  generally  ”  (referring  to  a  class  of  persons  or  things)  or 
“  particularly  ”  (referring  to  some  one  person  or  thing). 

When  used  “  generally,”  it  is  not  translated  into  Latin, 

as — 

A  man  is  mortal  (i.e.  every  man), 

Homo  mortalis  est. 

A  friend  will  keep  his  word  (i.e.  every  friend ), 

Amicus  fidem  praestabit. 

When  used  “  particularly,”  it  is  usually  translated  in 
Latin,  as — 

A  friend  told  me  this  (i.e.  a  certain  friend ), 

Hoc  mih!  dixit  amicus  quidam. 

Quintus  Varus ,  a  Spaniard ,  accused  Scaurus , 

Quintus  Varus,  vir  Hispanus,  Scaurum  reum  fecit. 

About. 

Preposition : 

(1)  =  “around,”  circum  (acc.),  circa  (acc.),  as — 

He  traced  a  rampart  about  the  city , 

Vallum  circum  urbem  duxit. 

It  is  often  compounded  with  the  Verb,  as— circumduco, 
circumdo.  (See  Rule  13  and  List  of  Verbs.) 

(2)  =  “  concerning,”  “  touching,”  “  with  regard  to,” 
de  (abl.),  as — 

I  received  a  letter  about  the  death  of  Caesar, 
lAtteras  de  Caesaris  morte  accepi. 

Ambassadors  were  sent  about  making  peace, 

Legati  de  pace  facienda  missi  sunt. 
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Adverb :  fere,  ferine,  circiter  (of  time  or  number),  as — 

About  five  hundred  men  were  taken , 

Quingenti  fere  capti  sunt. 

In  about  fifteen  days, 

Quindecim  circiter  diebus. 

Note. 

What  are  you  about?  (i.e.  What  are  you  doing  ?) 

Quid  agis  ? 

To  set  about  a  thing, 

Aegredior,  or  tento  (with  acc.). 

Note. — About  followed  by  an  Infinitive  Active  is  rendered 
by  the  Future  Participle,  as  — 

About  to  Jove,  amaturus. 

But  if  it  is  followed  by  an  Infinitive  Passive ,  it  must 
be  rendered  either  by  the  Future  Indicative  with  an 
Adverb  of  Time,  as — 

He  is  about  to  be  killed, 

Mox  occidetur, 

or  by  the  phrase  :  “  in  eo  est  ut  occidatur,”  which  means, 
he  is  on  the  point  of  being  killed. 

Above. 

Preposition  : 

(1)  =  “  of  position,”  or  “  degree,”  super  (acc.  rarely 
abl.)  supra  (acc.),  as — 

Above  the  earth  is  the  sky,  Above  measure , 

Super  terram  est  caelum.  Supra  modum. 

(2)  =  “  of  degree,”  “  beyond,”  or  “  in  excess  of,”  ante 
(acc.)  ;  prae  (abl.),  as  — 

Beautiful  above  all  others, 

Pulchra  ante  omnes  alias 

or  prae  aliis  omnibus. 

Note. 

He  is  above  doing  it, 

Non  est  is  qui  id  faciat, 
lit.  He  is  not  the  man  who  would  do  it. 

He  is  above  forty  years  old, 

Annos  plus  quadraginta  natus  est. 

Abroad. 

Adverb :  foras  (after  a  verb  of  motion),  peregre,  as-- 

He  went  abroad,  He  lived  abroad, 

Foras  profectus  est.  Peregre  habitavit. 
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It  is  sometimes  expressed  by  “  dis-  ”  compounded  with 
the  Verb,  as — 

To  spread  abroad, 
or  to  scatter  abroad, 

Dispergo. 

According  to. 

Preposition  :  secundum  (acc.),  ex  (abl.),  pro  (abl.),  as — 

According  to  the  laws , 

Secundum  leges 
or  ex  legibus. 

According  to  circumstances , 

Pro  re,  or  Pro  tempore. 

Accordingly. 

Adverb :  itaque.  See  u  Therefore.” 

Account. 

Preposition  :  “  on  account  of.”  (See  “  on  ”  (9).) 

Across. 

Preposition  :  trans  (acc.),  as — 

He  led  his  army  across  the  Rhone, 

Trans  Rhodanum  exercitum  duxit. 

It  is  often  compounded  with  the  Verb,  as — 

Exercitum  Rhodanum  trajecit. 

So  transduco,  transmitto,  transeo,  transcurro,  &c. 

Note  the  phrase — 

He  built  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine, 

Pontem  in  flumine  Rheno  faciendum  curavit. 

Afoot. 

Adverb :  rendered  in  Latin  by  an  Adjective — pedes, 
Gen.  peditis,  as — 

He  went  afoot,  pedes  Ibat. 

After. 

Preposition  :  post  (acc.),  as — 

After  the  battle  of  Cannae , 

Post  praelium  Cannense. 

In  some  phrases,  de  (abb),  a  (abb),  as — 

Day  after  day. 

Diem  de  die. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  he  returned , 

Confestim  d  praelio  rediit. 
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After  the  manner  of  Cicero, 

De  more  Ciceronis  (or  ad  morem  Ciceronis 

or  more  Ciceronis). 

Note. — After  all  (1)  =  “at  length,”  tandem,  denique, 
as — 

After  all  he  gave  way, 

Tandem  concessit. 

(2)  =  “  nevertheless,”  verumtamen,  as — 

After  all  1  shall  not  he  present. 

Ego  verumtamen  non  adero. 

Note. — After  is  often  included  in  the  Verb,  as — 

To  follow  after,  sequor. 

To  send  after  (  =  to  summon ),  arcesso. 

/  Conjunction :  postquam,  quum. 

“Postquam  ”  (except  in  “  Obliqua  Oratio  ”)  is  followed 
by  the  Indicative  Mood,  and  (generally)  the  Aorist,  as — ■ 

After  he  had  returned,  he  became  consul, 

Postquam  rediit,  consul  factus  Sst. 

“  Quum  ”  is  generally  followed  by  the  Subjunctive 
Mood,  as — 

Quum  rediisset,  consul  factus  est. 

Observe  that  the  above  sentence  would  often  he  written 
in  English — 

After  having  returned , 
or  After  returning,  he  became  consul. 

which  will  guide  you  to  the  way  in  which  such  sentences 
should  he  turned  into  Latin. 

(See  “  When  ”  and  “  Quum  ”  in  List  of  Latin  Con¬ 
junctions.) 

Note. 

The  day  after  I  had  left  you, 

Postridie  quam  a  vobis  discessi. 

The  year  after  Csesar  died, 

Postero  anno  quam  Caesar  mortuus  est. 

After  may  often  he  rendered  by  Abl.  Abs.,  as — 

After  conquering  the  enemy  he  returned  home , 

Victis  hostibus  domum  rediit. 

Afterwards. 

Adverb  :  posted,  post. 
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Distinguish  carefully — post,  postea,  “  after,”  or  “  after¬ 
wards  ”  (Adverb),  from  postquam,  “  after,”  or  “  after 
that  ”  (Conjunction),  as — 

After  he  had  left  Italy  he  lived  in  Greece , 

Postquam  ex  Italia  excessit,  in  Graecia  habitabat. 

He  left  Italy ,  hut  afterwards  lived  in  Greece , 

Ex  Italia  excessit,  posted  autem  in  Graecia  habitabat. 

Again. 

Adverb:  rursiis,  iterum  (lit.  “a  second  time”),  as — 

The  Pomans  were  again  defeated , 

Rursus  Romani  victi  sunt. 

He  was  made  Consul  again  (i.e.  a  second  time ), 

Iterum  Consul  factiis  est. 

It  is  often  rendered  by  “  re-  ”  compounded  with  the 
Verb,  as — 

Catiline  began  his  plots  again, 

Catilina  consilia  renovavit. 

So  resurgo,  reficio,  reduco,  &c. 

Note. 

As  big  again, 

Altero  major  (lit.  bigger  by  another). 

Against 

Preposition  :  adversiis  (acc.j,  in  (acc.),  contra  (acc.),  as — 

Hannibal  made  war  against  the  Homans , 

Hannibal  In  Romanos  bellum  gessit. 

It  is  often  compounded  with  the  Verb,  as 
Hannibal  Romanis  bellum  intulit. 

He  leant  against  the  wall , 

Muro  innisus  est.  (Rule  13.) 

Note. 

To  act  against  the  law,  lezem  violare. 

He  did  it  against  his  will,  invitiis  fecit. 

The  speech  against  Socrates, 

Oratio  contra  Socratem  habit d. 

The  war  against  the  Persians, 

Bellum  in  Persas  gestum. 

Observe  in  these  two  sentences  the  addition  of  the 
Participle  in  Latin. 
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Ago. 

Adverb :  abhinc,  as — 


Three  years  ago, 
Abhinc  tres  annos. 


u 


Long  ago  ”  =  pridem,  or  jam  pridem,  as — 

He  died  long  ago, 

Jam  pridem  mortuus  est. 

Note. 

A  few  days  ago, 

His  paucis  diebus. 

Albeit. 

Conjunction :  =  “  although,”  q.v. 

All. 

Adjective : 

(1)  omnis.  it  may  be  used  in  the  Plural  without  a 
Substantive,  as — omnes,  “all  men,”  omnia,  “all  things”; 
in  the  Singular  always  with  a  Substantive,  as — 

All  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts , 

Gallia  omnis  divisa  est  in  tres  partes. 

(2)  universus,  cunctus  (only  used  in  the  Singular  with 
Nouns  of  multitude),  as — 

All  the  state ,  All  the  senate , 

Universa  civitas.  Cunctus  senatus. 

In  the  plural,  “  All  taken  together,”  as — 

He  all  pray  you  for  peace, 

Universi  or  cuncti  te  pacem  oramus. 

(3)  =  “  the  entire,”  totus,  universus,  as — 

All  the  universe , 

Totus  mundus. 

(4)  nemo  non,  nullus  non,  as — 

All  see  this, 

Nemo  hoc  non  videt  (lit.  “  no  one  does  not  see  this.”) 

All  lions  are  savage, 

Nullus  leo  non  ferus  est. 

Note. — Nemo  non,  “  all ,  ”  non  nemo,  “some.” 

(5)  with  Superlatives,  quisque,  as — 

All  the  best  men  desire  this , 

Optimus  quisque  hoc  cupit. 


E.  L.  O. 
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(6)  Note  the  phrases — 

Not  at  all,  Never  at  all,  Nowhere  at  all, 

Omnino  non.  Omnino  nunquam.  Omnino  niisquam. 

At  aU  times ,  At  all  events. 

Semper.  Certe. 

All  is  over  with  the  army. 

Actum  est  de  exercitu. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides , 

Constat  Inter  omnes. 


Almost. 

Adverh  :  prope,  paene,  fere,  ferme,  as — 
Almost,  all  are  of  this  opinion, 
Omnes  fere  huc  sentiunt 

Note  the  phrase — 

I  almost  believe. 

Prope  abest  quin  credam 
or  Tantum  non  credo. 


Along. 

Preposition:  secundum  (acc.),  praeter  (acc.),  as — 

Along  the  shore. 

Secundum  lltus, 

Praeter  oram. 

Sometimes  per  (acc.)  ;  as — • 

Along  the  road. 

Per  viam. 

Also. 

Adverb :  etiam,  quoque  (never  stands  first),  et,  as — 

Answer  me  this  also, 

Hoc  quoque  mihi  responde. 

Although. 

Conjunction : 

Quamquam,  etsi,  etiamsi,  licet,  ut,  quum,  quamvis.  (See 
List  of  Latin  Conjunctions.) 

“Quamvis”  is  also  used  with  Adjectives,  the  Verb 
being  omitted,  as — 

Although  unwilling,  he  went  away , 

Quamvis  Invitus,  discessit. 

Clauses  beginning  with  “  although  ”  may  sometimes  be 
rendered  by  the  Ablative  Absolute. 
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Altogether. 

Adverb  :  =  "  quite,”  q.v. 


Always. 

Adverb :  semper,  usque  (generally  poetical). 

Semper  =  “  at  all  times.” 

Usque  =  “  continually,”  “  without  intermission,”  as — 

He  always  did  this , 

Semper  hoc  fecit, 

or  Nunquam  hoc  non  fecit.  (See  “all  ”  (4).) 

One  would  always  linger , 

Juvat  usque  morari. 

Am. 

Verb :  in  such  phrases  as — I  am  to  advance,  He  ashed 
what  he  was  to  do,  is  equivalent  to  “  must,”  or  “  ought  to.” 
(See  "be,”  "must,”  "ought.”) 

Amidst. 

Preposition  :  Inter  (acc.),  as — 

Amidst  the  enemies,  Inter  hostes. 

Note. 

Amidst  this  tumult ,  medio  hoc  tumultu. 

Among. 

Preposition :  in  (abl.),  Inter  (acc.),  apud  (acc.),  as — 

Among  all  nations, 

Apud  omnes  gentes. 

/  reckon  this  among  good  things , 

Hoc  in  bonis  numero. 


Note. — “  From  among,”  e  (abl.),  ex  (abl.),  as — 

I  choose  you  from  among  all. 

Te  e  cunctis  deligo. 

And. 

Conjunction:  et,  -que  (never  first),  atque,  ac  (not  before 
vowels),  necnon,  as — 

My  king  and  I,  ego  et  rex  meus. 

But  in  many  sentences  it  is  best  to  get  rid  of  the 
“  and  ”  by  using  one  of  the  following  constructions — 

(1)  A  Kelative  Clause,  as — 

A  messenger  came  and  said , 

Venit  nuntius,  qui  dixie. 

Q  2 
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(2)  A  Deponent  Participle,  as — 

He  came  forward  and  spoke  as  follows , 

In  medium  progressus  haec  locutus  est. 

(3)  The  Ablative  Absolute,  as — 

Scipio  conquered  Hannibal  and  finished  the  war , 

Scipio,  victo  Hannibale,  bellum  confecit. 

(4)  A  Clause  introduced  by  quum  or  postquam,  as — 
Scipio,  quum  Hannibalem  vicisset,  bellum  confecit. 

When  a  Clause  beginning  with  “  and  ”  contains  a 
Negative,  the  Negative  usually  stands  first  in  the  Clause. 
Therefore — 

instead  of  “  et  non  ”  write  “  nec  ”  or  “  neque.” 

instead  of  “  et  nemo  ”  write  “  neque  quisquam.” 

instead  of  “  et  nunquam  ”  write  “  neque  unquam,”  Ac. 
as — 

He  went  away  and  did  not  keep  his  wordy 
Abiit  neque  fidem  praestitit. 

This  is  a  new  thing ,  and  you  can  bring  forward  no  precedent , 
Hoc  novum  quiddam  est,  neque  ullum  exemplum  proferrg  potes. 

Anew. 

Adverb:  “  again,”  q.v. 

Another. 

Adjective  :  alius,  filter  =  “  the  second  ”  out  of  two, 
diversus  (of  a  different  kind). 

You  will  generally  use  alius  to  translate  “  another  ” ; 
alter  to  translate  “  the  other.” 

Note. 

They  look  at  one  another  in  astonishment , 

Alius  alium  mirabundi  intuentur 
They  love  one  another, 

Inter  se  amant. 

Note  the  Adverbs — 

A  t  another  time ,  alias.  To  another  place ,  alio. 

In  another  way,  aliter.  In  another  place ,  alibi. 

One  after  another,  deinceps. 

Any. 

Pronoun :  is  generally  used  in  conjunction  with  another 
word,  as — “  anyone,”  “  anybody,”  “  anything,”  and  is 
tran  slated  by  a  pronoun. 
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But  it  is  used  in  English,  either — 

(1)  “  affirmatively,”  i.e.  including  everyone,  or 

(2)  “  negatively,”  i.e.  excluding  everyone. 

(1)  I  say  that  anyone  can  do  this  =  I  say  that  everyone 
can  do  this.  (Affirmative.) 

(2)  I  deny  that  anyone  can  do  this  =  I  say  that  no  one 
can  do  this.  (Negative.) 

Anyone  )  In  an  Affirmative  Sentence  “  quivis,” 

Anything  f  “  quilibet.” 

In  a  Negative  Sentence  quisquam,  as — 

I  say  that  anyone  can  do  this , 

Aio  hoc  quemvis  facere  posse. 

1  deny  that  anyone  can  do  this, 

Nego  hoc  quemquam  facere  posse. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  in  Interrogative  sentences. 
When  the  question  expects  the  answer  “Yes,”  use 
“  quivis.”  When  the  question  expects  the  answer  “  No,” 
use  “quisquam.” 

Observe,  however,  that  “  any  ”  is  translated  by  “  quis  ” 
after  si,  nisi,  ne  (lest),  num,  quo,  quanto,  as — 

If  anyone  thinks  otherwise ,  he  is  wrong, 

Si  quis  aliter  sentit,  errat. 

/  will  do  this,  unless  anyone  forbids, 

Hoc  faciam,  nisi  quis  vetabit. 

Adjective:  is  translated  in  Negative  Sentences  by  ullus, 
as — 

/  deny  that  any  race  ought  to  be  the  slave  of  another , 

Nego  ullam  gentem  alteri  servire  debere. 

In  Affirmative  Sentences  by  “quivis”  or  “quantusvis,” 
as — 

1  am  willing  to  attack  any  number  of  Gauls, 
Quantasvis  copias  Gallorum  aggredi  volo. 

But  it  is  translated  by  “  quis  ”  after  si,  nisi,  ne,  num, 
quo,  as — 

If  any  Gaul  challenges  me  I  will  fight, 

Si  quis  Gallus  me  provocabit,  pugnabo. 


Anyone 

Anything 
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Anyhow. 

Adverb : 

(1)  =  “in  any  way,”  “somehow  or  other,”  “quacumque 
ratione,”  “  quoquo  modo,”  as — 

What  can  be  cured  I  will  cure  anyhow, 

Quae  sanari  poterunt  quacumque  ratione  sanabo. 

But  in  Negative  sentences,  “nulla  ratione,”  “nullo  modo,” 
as — 

I  cannot  do  this  anyhow. 

Nullo  modo  hoc  facere  possum. 

(2)  =  “  at  any  rate,”  “  saltem,”  “  certe,”  “  utique,”  as — 
Take  away  this  sorrow  from  me,  or  anyhow  lessen  it, 

Eripe  mihi  hunc  dolorem  aut  minue  saltem. 

Anywhere. 

Adverb :  usquam  (Negative), 

ubivis,  Ubique,  alicubi  (Affirmative). 

Apart. 

Adverb  :  render  by  “  se-”  or  “  dis-,”  compounded  with  the 
Verb,  as — 

To  keep  apart,  secerno,  or  divido. 

Note. 

Beams  two  feet  apart, 

Trabes  distantes  inter  se  binos  pedes. 

Apart  from,  procul  ab. 

Apiece. 

Is  translated  by  using  Distributive  Numeral,  as — 

Two  acres  apiece  were  allotted  to  each  citizen, 

Bind  jugera  singulis  civibus  assignata  sunt. 

Around. 

Preposition :  circa  (acc.),  circum  (acc.)  as — 

The  cities  around  Capua, 

Urbes  circa  Capuam  sitae. 

Adverb  :  circa,  circum,  often  undique,  as — 

Marshes  extend  around, 

Undique  tenduntur  paludes. 

It  is  often  compounded  with  the  Verb,  as — 

To  look  around,  circumspicio,  &c. 

As. 

A  Particle  of  Comparison :  as — 

Such  as, 

Talis  qualis. 
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So  many  or  as  many  as, 

Tot  quot 

So  great  (or  much )  ) 

or  As  great  (or  much )  J  as’ 

Tantus  quantus. 

Be  is  such  as  he  always  has  been, 

Talis  est  qualis  semper  fu.it. 

In  such  sentences,  “  talis,”  “  tot,”  “  tantus,”  may  some¬ 
times  he  omitted,  as — 

I  am  not  such  as  /  was , 

Non  sum  qualis  eram. 

“Qualis,”  “  quantus,”  “quot,”  “quoties,”  and  their 
compounds  must  never  he  omitted. 

They  follow,  when,  declinable,  the  ordinary  rules  of  the 
Relative  Pronoun.  (Rule  39.) 

“  The  same  as.”  (See  “  same”) 

(2)  “So — as,”  or  “as — as,”  with  Adjectives  or  Adverbs, 
tarn — quam,  or  non  minus — quam,  as — 

Pompey  is  not  fortunate  as  Caesar, 

Pompeius  non  est  tam  felix  quam  Caesar. 

The  Gauls  fought  as  bravely  as  the  Bomans, 

Galli  non  minus  fortiter  quam  Romani  pugnabant. 

Be  very  careful  to  avoid  confusion  between, 

a  Relative  Pronoun  or 
Adverb. 

aEd  “  So— -thaV^  &c.,  }  “  that  ”  =  “  flt  ”  (with  Mood)‘ 

Note. 

He  was  so  cowardly  as  to  run  away, 

=  He  was  so  cowardly  that  he  ran  away, 

Adeo  erat  ignavus,  ut  fugeret. 

(3)  “As  if,”  tanquam,  veluti,  non  aliter  quam  si,  all 
with  Subjunctive,  as — 

You  act  as  if  you  feared  some  danger, 

Ndn  aliter  agis  quam  si  periculum  aliquod  timgas. 

When  used  ironically,  “  as  if  forsooth,”  quasi,  as — 

As  if  J  should  betray  my  country. 

Quasi  ego  patriam  proditurus  essem. 

(4)  A  particle  of  Time  =  “  when,”  quum,  dum,  ubT,  as — 

As  /  was  saying  this,  Caesar  came  in, 

Quae  dum  loquor,  Caesar  ingressus  est. 


“  Such — as,” 

“  So — as,”  &c., 


“  as  ” 
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(5)  A  particle  of  Cause, 

=  “  since,”  quoniam  (with  Inch),  quum  (with  Subj.),  as — 

As  this  is  so,  I  will  depart, 

Quae  quum  ita  sint,  ego  discedam. 

=  “  because,”  quod,  quia,  quum  (with  Subj.),  often 
“  qui  ”  ^  with  Subj.).  (See  List  of  Latin  Conjunctions.) 

(6)  Observe  the  following  phrases  (noting  when  “as” 
is  omitted  in  Latin) — 

Cxsar  as  dictator  made  many  changes, 

Caesar  dictator  multa  mutavit  (“  as  ”  omitted). 

Plato  is  as  good  as  all  of  them, 

Plato  est  instar  omnium. 

He  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  just  man, 

Justissimus  vir  habetur  (“  as  ”  omitted). 

As  far  as  I  know, 

Quod  sciam. 

As  to  the  hook  I  agree  with  you, 

Quod  ad  librum  attinet,  tibi  assentior 
or  de  libro. 


As  often  as,  quoties. 

As  long  as,  quamdiu. 

As  soon  as,  simul  atque,  simul,  or  quum. 
As  much  as,' 

As  well  as 
As  well 


non  minus  quam. 

77  >  =  “besides,”  q.  v. 

As  well  as  |  ’  1 

Twice  as  big,  altero  major. 


Aside. 


Adverb :  usually  rendered  by  a  Verb  compounded  with 


it 


se- 


”  or  “  a,”  as — sevocd,  segrego,  sepono,  averto,  abduco- 


He  turned  the  blow  aside, 
Avertit  ictum. 


I  put  it  aside, 

Hoc  seposui. 

Note  the  phrase  — 

He  said  it  aside  to  me, 

Hoc  mihi  in  aurem  dixit  (lit.  into  my  ear ) 

At. 


Preposition : 

(1)  Of  place,  as  “at  Home,”  “  at  Carthage,”  &c.  Such 
phrases  are  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  Locative  Case,  a 
Case  which  in  form  is  the  same  as  the  Genitive  or  the 
Ablative. 
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Rule. — Singular  names  of  towns  in  the  First  or  Second 
Declension  are  put  in  the  Genitive :  all  others  in  the 
Ablative,  as — 

Romae,  “  at  Rome  ”  (Nom.  Roma,  1st  Decl.). 

Tarenti,  “at  Tarentum  ”  (Nom.  Tarentum,  2nd  Dech). 
Carthagine,  “  at  Carthage  ”  (Nom.  Carthago,  3rd 
Decl.). 

Sardibus,  “at  Sardes”  (Nom.  pi.  Sardes,  no  Sing., 
3rd  Decl.). 

Athenis,  “at  Athens”  (Nom.  jol.  Athenae,  no  Sing., 
1st  Decl.). 

Observe  “  at  home,”  domi  ( not  domus). 

When  “  at  ”  means  “  near  a  place,”  but  not  actually  in 
it,  use  “  ad  ”  or  “  apud,”  e.g.  in  the  case  of  battles — 


The  battle  fought  at  Cannee , 


Praelium 


Cannas  commissum  ( not  Cannis). 


(2)  Of  time  :  ad  (acc.),  or  the  Ablative  Case,  as — 

'They  assembled  at  the  day  fixed , 

Ad  diem  convenerunt, 

He  came  at  the  right  time , 

Tempore  venit. 


Notice  the  phrase — 

At  7iightfall ,  sub  noctem. 


(3)  Of  price  •  “  at  a  high  price,”  &c. 

Render  by  Ablative  Case,  as — “  magno  pretio.’ 

The  victory  was  gained  at  the  price  of  much  bloodshed , 
Victoria  multo  sanguine  stetit. 

A  few  words  expressing  price  are  put  in  the  Genitive 
(omitting  pretii),  as — 

Magni,  “  at  a  great  price.” 

Minoris,  “  at  a  less  price.” 

Parvi,  “  at  a  small  price.” 

Quanti?  “ at  what  price?”  (See  Rule  9.) 

(4)  Observe  the  phrases — 

He  is  at  hand ,  adest. 


The  safety  of  all  is  at  stake , 

Agitur  universa  omnium  salus. 

1  will  do  it  at  once,  i.e.  immediately , 
Hoc  statim  faciam. 
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You  cannot  do  both  at  once,  i.e.  together. 

Utrumque  simul  facere  non  potes. 

This  at  least  I  can  do, 

Hoc  saltem  facere  possum. 

At  first ,  primum. 

At  ^ast'  j  tandem  or  denique. 

He  aimed  at  the  hoy  with  a  stone, 

Puerum  saxo  petiit  (“  at  ”  omitted  because  included  in  the 
Verb). 

The  gods  laughed,  at  Vulcan, 

Dii  Vulcanum  irridebant  (“at”  omitted  because  com¬ 
pounded  with  the  Verb). 

At  his  mother’s  bidding, 

Matre  jubente. 

At  Caesar’s  advice. 

Auctore  Caesare. 

Away. 

Adverb :  render  by  Verb  compounded  with  “  a  ”  or 

“  ab,”  as —  _ 

Aufero,  I  take  away. 

Abeo,  I  go  away,  &c. 

Back. 

Backwards. 

Adverb  :  retro,  retrorsum,  as — 

I  follow  the  footsteps  back, 

Vestigia  retro  sequor. 

Often  expressed  by  “  re-  ”  compounded  with  the  Verb, 
as — 

Redeo,  I  come  back. 

Reddo,  I  give  back. 

Reduco,  I  lead  back,  &c. 

Note  the  phrase — 

Backwards  and  forwards,  ultro  citroqiie. 

To  go  back,  i.e.  to  become  worse,  deterior  fieri. 

Be. 

Verb . 

(1)  Auxiliary  Verb,  Active  ana  Passive,  as — 

He  was  living,  vivebat.  He  was  killed,  occisiis  est. 

(2)  When  the  Verb  “to  be”  is  followed  by  another 
Verb  in  the  Infinitive  Mood  (in  English),  you  will  put 
the  Gerundive  (not  the  Infinitive)  in  Latin,  as — 

Barents  are  to  be  loved, 

Amdndi  sunt  parentes. 
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Laws  are  to  be  obeyed, 

Parendum  est  legibus. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  come , 

Sperandum  est  eum  esse  venturum. 

Note  tlie  phrase — 

It  is  better  to  go  away , 

Praestat  abire. 

Because. 

Conjunction  :  quod,  quia,  both  usually  with  Indicative 
(Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua),  as — 

I  do  this  because  you  bid  me, 

Huc  facio  quod  me  jubes. 

“  Because  ”  can  sometimes  be  rendered  by  a  Participle, 
as — 

Caesar,  because  he  thought  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  drew  up 
his  men, 

Caesar,  ratiis  hostem  adesse,  suos  instruxit. 

Or  by  the  Ablative  Absolute,  as — 

Caesar,  because  the  enemy  was  in  sight,  advanced, 

Caesar  viso  hoste  progressus  est ; 

Or  often  by  “  quum  ”  or  “  qul  ”  with  Subjunctive,  as  in 
the  sentence  above — 

Caesar,  quum  hostem  videret,  progressus  est. 

Preposition :  “because  of”  =  “on  account  of,”  propter 
(ace.),  6b  (acc.),  prae  (used  only  of  a  preventing  cause — 
abl.),  de  (abl.),  as  — 

Because  of  the  number  of  missiles  you  will  not  see  the  sun , 
Solem  prae  jaculorum  multitudine  non  videbitis. 

To  weep  because  of  his  son's  death, 

Flere  propter  mortem  ] 

or  ob  mortem  /  filii. 

or  de  morte  ) 

Before. 

Adverb  :  ante,  antea,  as — 

I  never  saw  you  before, 

Nunquam  te  vidi  antea. 

Long  before, 

Multo  ante. 

It  is  often  compounded  with  the  Verb,  as — 

Anteeo  or  praeeo,  to  go  before. 

Antepono  or  praepono,  to  put  before. 
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Preposition : 

1)  Of  position,  ante  (acc.),  prab  (abl.),  pro  fabl.),  as — 

The  enemy  was  before  the  walls, 

Hostis  erat  ante  muros. 

He  carries  the  spoils  before  him. 

Spolia  prae  se  fert. 

Before  the  door  lies  the  doy. 

Pro  foribus  jacet  canis. 

(2)  =  “in  presence  of,”  ante  (acc.),  apud  (acc.),  coram 
(abl.),  as — 

(ante  praetorem, 
apud  praetorem, 
coram  praetore. 

(3)  =  “  in  preference  to,”  ante  (acc.)  ; 

=  “in  comparison  with,”  prae  (abl.). 

Often  by  Compound  Verb,  as — 

Cicero  is  put  before  Hortensius, 

Cicero  Hortensio  praefertur. 

(4)  =  “  of  time,”  ante  (acc.). 

Conjunction :  antequam,  priusquam. 

Be  very  careful  to  distinguish  the  Conjunction  from  the 
Vdverb,  as — 

I  never  saiv  you  before, 

Nunquam  te  vidi  anted.  (Adverb.) 

I  never  saw  you  before  I  came  to  Rome, 

Nunquam  te  vidi  antequam  Romam  veni.  (Conjunction.) 

“  Antequam  ”  and  “  priusquam  ”  take  the  Indicative, 
when  the  fact  referred  to  has  already  taken  place :  other¬ 
wise  the  Subjunctive.  Always  Subjunctive  in  Oratio 
Obliqua.  (See  List  of  Latin  Conjunctions.) 

W  here  we  have  the  Pluperfect  in  English,  it  is  usually 
the  Aorist  in  Latin,  as — 

Before  day  had  dawned,  Ceesar  set  out, 

Antequam  diluxit,  Caesar  profectus  est. 

Notice  that  such  a  phrase  can  be  rendered  by  Abl. 
Abs.,  as — 

Nondum  sole  orto  Caesar  profectus  est. 

Note  the  phrase — 

Before  he  ivas  six  years  old  he  died. 

Nondum  sex  annos  natus,  discessit, 
lit.  Not  yet  six  years  old. 
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Beforehand. 

Adverb:  Usually  rendered  by  “prae”  compounded  with 
the  Verb,  as — 

To  be  beforehand  with,  praeverto. 

Behind. 

Adverb  :  post,  pone,  a  tergo,  as — 

Before  or  behind, 

Ante  aut  post,. 

Go  before :  I  ivill  follow  behind, 

I  prae :  pone  sequar. 

They  attached  the  enemy  behind  (or  from  behind), 

Hostem  a  tergo  adorti  sunt. 

It  is  often  rendered  by  “  re-,”  compounded  with  the  Verb, 
as — 

Respicio,  to  look  behind. 

Relinquo,  to  leave  behind. 

Preposition  :  post  (acc.),  pone  (acc.),  as— 

Behind  the  rider  sits  black  Care , 

Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura. 

Note  the  phrase — 

Behind  hand.  Behind  time. 

Serus  or  tardus. 

Being. 

Participle : 

(1)  The  Present  Participle  of  the  Verb  “to  be”  is  not 
used  in  Latin.  When  it  occurs  in  English,  you  must 
either  oinit  it  in  Latin,  or  use  another  part  of  the  Verb, 
as — 

You  being  our  leader ,  we  fear  nothing, 

Te  duce  nihil  timemus. 

This  being  so,  I  will  depart, 

Quae  quum  ita  sint,  discedam. 

The  Gauls,  being  very  courageous,  fought  bravely, 

Galli,  gens  fortissima,  acriter  pugnaverunt. 
or  Galli,  quum  essent  fortissimi  viri,  acriter  pugnaverunt. 

(2)  When  “  being,”  in  an  English  sentence,  is  joined  to 
a  Past  Participle,  it  must  be  rendered  in  Latin  by  the 
Past  Participle  Passive,  as — 

The  enemy  being  routed  fled , 

Fusi  hostes  fugerunt. 

Caesar  being  made  consul  changed  the  laws , 

Caesar  factus  consul  leges  mutavit. 
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Caesar  being  made  consul  the  laws  ivere  changed , 
Caesare  facto  consule  mutatae  sunt  leges. 

Below.  1 
Beneath.  f 

Adverb  :  infra,  subter,  as — 

Above  and  below,  supra  et  subter. 

Preposition :  infra  (acc.),  subter  (acc.,  rarely  abl.),  sub 
(acc.  or  abl.),  as — 

Below  the  town.  Beneath  the  wall, 

Infra  oppidum.  Subter  murum. 

To  go  beneath  the  gallows, 

Sub  f  urcam  ire.  (Acc.  witli  verb  of  “  motion.”) 

To  stand  beneath  the  gallows, 

Sub  fared  stare.  (Abl.  with  verb  of  “  rest.”) 

Beside. 

Preposition :  =  “  near,”  prope  (acc.),  ad  (acc.),  juxta  (acc.) 
often  rendered  by  “ad,”  compounded  with  Verb,  as 

He  sits  beside  the  hing, 

Regi  assidet. 

Note  the  phrases — 

It  is  beside  my  purpose  (i.e.  foreign  to  my  purpose), 

Alienum  est  a  consilio  meo. 

Beside  the  point  (i.e.  unconnected  with  the  matter  in  hand), 
Nihil  ad  rem. 

He  is  beside  himself—  he  is  mad, 

Insanit  or  insanus  est. 

Besides. 

Adverb:  “as  well,”  praeterea,  insuper  (poetical),  ultro, 
super  (poetical),  as — 

Add  these  misfortunes  besides, 

AddS  hos  praeterea  casus. 

Often  =  “  also,”  etiam,  quoque,  et. 

Preposition :  “as  well  as,”  praeter  (acc.),  ad  (accO,  as — 

They  brought  ten  each  besides  themselves,  , 

Praeter  se  denos  adduxerunt. 

It  may  sometimes  be  rendered  by  “  non  minus  quam,” 
as — 

Besides  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal  invaded  Italy, 

Hannibal  non  minus  quam  Pyrrhus  Italiam  invasit. 

Note  the  phrase — 

Besides  timber  the  land  produces  corn, 

Regio  quum  materiam  tum  etiam  frumentum  gignit. 
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Better. 

In  the  phrases  “you  had  better  be  silent ,”  &c.  (see 
“had”  (3).) 

Between. 

Adverb :  render  by  “Inter,”  compounded  with  the  Verb, 
as — 

I  come  between, 

Intervenio. 

I  set  between, 

Interpono. 

Preposition :  Inter  (acc.),  as — 

A  quarrel  arose  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles , 

Lltes  Inter  Atriden  et  Pelldem  exortae  sunt. 

Sometimes  may  be  rendered  by  “  medms,”  as— 

He  walked  between  the  young  men , 

Medius  juvenum  Ibat.  (Poetical.) 

Beyond. 

Adverb :  supra,  ultra,  ulterius.  It  is  often  included  in 
the  Latin  Verb,  as — 

To  go  beyond  =  to  surpass ,  &c 

Preposition : 

(1)  ultra  (acc.),  in  all  senses,  as — 

Beyond  the  Po ,  Ultra  Padum. 

Beyond  his  strength,  Ultra  vires. 

Beyond  measure ,  Ultra  modum. 

So  also  supra  (acc.), 
praeter  (acc.). 

(2)  extra  (acc.)  =  “  outside,”  as — 

Beyond  his  province ,  extra  provinciam. 

(3)  trans  (acc.)  =  “across,”  as — 

Beyond  the  river ,  trans  flumen. 

4)  ante  =  “  above,”  as — 

Beautiful  beyond  all  womeny 
Pulchra  ante  alias  omnes. 

Note  the  phrase — 

This  is  beyond  endurance. 

Hoc  est  gravius  quam  quod  tolerari  possit. 
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Both. 

Adjective : 

ambo  =  “  both  ”  (together) ; 

uterque  =  “both”  (considering  each  separately),  as — 

Caius  and  Balbus  were  Consuls :  both  were  Roman  citizens ;  both 
were  sent  into  Spain  (i.e.  each  was  a  Roman  citizen  ;  both 
together  were  sent  into  Spain). 

Uterque  erat  civis  Romanus ;  dmbb  in  Hispaniam  missi  sunt. 

Note  the  phrases — 

On  both  sides ,  Utrimque  (Adv.) 

In  both  directions ,  Utroque  (Adv.). 

Conjunction  :  occurs  in  such  sentences,  as — 

He  was  both  brave  and  wise, 

which  may  be  rendered — 

Erat  et  fortis  et  prudens, 

quum  fortis  tum  prudens, 

turn  fortis  tum  prudens, 

non  miniis  fortis  quam  prudens, 

non  solum  fortis  verum  etiam  prudens. 

But. 

Conjunction  :  “  sed  ”  (first  in  its  Clause),  as — - 

He  was  brave,  but  not  wise , 

Erat  fortis  sed  non  prudens. 

“  Verum  ”  (first  in  its  Clause),  as — 

Not  only  in  acting,  but  even  in  thinking, 

Non  solum  agendo  verum  etiam  cogitando. 

“  Autem  ”  (second  in  its  Clause),  as — 

I  write  7iothing,  but  1  read  much, 

Nihil  scribo,  lego  autem  mfilta. 

“  Vero  ”  (second  in  its  Clause),  as  — 

Three  parts  had  crossed  the  river,  but  the  fourth  was  left, 

Tres  partes  flumen  transierant,  quarta  vero  relicta  est. 

“At”  (first  in  its  Clause).  Usually  at  the  beginning 
of  a  fresh  sentence  =  “  but  yet,”  “  but  you  say,”  “  but  you 
will  say,”  “  but  you  object,”  as — 

But  you  tell  me  the  memory  grows  weak.  No  doubt,  u?iless  you  use  it, 
At  memoria  minuitur.  Credo,  nisi  eam  exerceas. 

Preposition :  =  “  except,”  praeter  (acc.),  nisi  (see 
“  except”),  as — 

He  killed  all  but  ten, 

Praeter  decem  omnes  interfecit. 
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Notice  the  expression — 

The  mountain  was  nothing  but  a  cloud.  (Lit.  nothing  else 
than  a  cloud.) 

Mons  erat  nihil  aliud  quam  nubes. 


Note. — “  But  ”  in  English  often  =  the  Relative  with  a 
Negative,  as — 

There  was  no  one  but  said  —  There  was  no  one  who  did  not  say. 


Render  in  Latin  by  “  quin  ”  with  Subj. 

Nemo  erat,  quin  diceret. 


Note. 


I  cannot  but  think  =  I  cannot  help  thinking. 
Latin — I  cannot  not  think , 

Non  possum  non  putare. 

Note. — But  =  “only,”  modo — 

If  I  could  but  see  him ,  I  should  rejoice. 

Si  videre  modo  possem,  gauderem. 


Note. — “  But  that  ”  =  “  unless,”  nisi,  as — 

The  city  would  have  been  taken  but  that  Caesar  came , 

Nisi  Caesar  venisset,  urbs  capta  esset. 

By' 

Preposition : 

(1)  Sign  of  “  Agent  ”  or  “  Instrument.”  ^See  Rule  29.) 

(2)  =  “  near,”  ad  (acc.),  apud  (acc.),  as — 

By  the  gate ,  ad  portam. 


(3)  Of  time  (“  by  night” — “by  day”),  Abl.  without 
Preposition.  “  Nocte,”  “  die  ”  ;  or,  “  noctu,”  “  Interdm  ” 
(Adverbs).  Also  “per  noctem,”  “per  diem,”  “during 
the  night  ”  or  “  day.”  “  Day  by  day,”  “  Indies.” 


(4)  Of  space.  Ablative  without  Preposition,  as — 

By  land  and  sea ,  terra  marique. 

(5)  =  “  by  means  of,”  per  (acc.),  as — 

By  ( means  of)  a  letter , 

Fer  litteras. 

By  ( means  of)  force , 

Per  vim,  or  simply  vi  (abl.) 

Be  sent  a  letter  by  a  messenger , 

Litteras  per  nuntium  misit. 

(6)  =  “  in  the  name  of,”  per  (acc.),  as — 

By  the  gods ,  per  deos. 


E.  L.  G. 
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In  a  number  of  other  instances  the  Preposition  “  by  ” 
may  be  rendered  by  an  Ablative  Case  without  a  Preposi¬ 
tion,  as — 

A  place  fit  for  an  ambuscade  by  nature, 

Locus  natura  insidiis  aptiis. 

IJe  held  him  by  the  hand,  Greater  by  half 
Manu  eum  tenuit.  Dimidio  major. 

By  your  leave ,  By  chance , 

Tua  venia.  Casu,  or  forte. 

Adverb :  “  by  ”  is  usually  rendered  by  a  Preposition 
included  in,  or  compounded  with,  the  Verb,  as — 

To  go  by,  praetereo. 

To  pass  by  (  =  to  neglect ),  omitto. 

To  stand  ky,  adsisto ;  often  =  to  help,  juvo,  &c. 

To  come  by  (  =  to  obtain ),  adipiscor. 

Note  the  phrases — 

By  degrees ,  paulatim. 

By  and  by  =  soon. 

By  turns,  vicissim. 

Can. 

Verb:  always  followed  in  Latin  by  another  Verb  in  the 
Infinitive  Mood.  (See  Rule  33.)  “  Possum,”  “  queo  ” 

( rare,  except  with  a  Negative),  as — 

I  can  see  you , 

Te  videre  possum. 

When  “  can  ”  =  “  may,”  it  is  rendered  by  licet,  as — 

You  can  go,  if  you  like, 

Licet  tibi,  si  vis,  abire. 

Cannot. 

Verb :  (see  Rule  33),  nequeo,  non  possum,  as — 

I  cannot  write  the  rest, 

Nequeo  reliqua  scribere. 

Note  the  phrase — 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Caesar  is  a  great  general , 

Negari  non  potest  quin  Caesar  sit  magnus  imperator. 

But  you  may  often  substitute  “  procul  dubio,”  “  without 
doubt,”  as — 

Procul  dubio  Caesar  est  magnus  imperator. 

Certain. 

Adjective :  quidam  (Adj.  or  Pronoun),  as — 

A  certain  man,  He  sent  certain  soldiers, 

Vir  quidam.  Misit  quosdam  e  militibbs. 
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Close  to. 

Preposition  :  =  u  near,”  q.v. 

Concerning. 

Preposition  :  de  (abl.),  as — - 

I  have  thought  much  concerning  this  matter , 

Hac  de  re  multa  deliberavi. 

Could. 

Past  Tense  of  the  Verb  “  can,”  q.v.,  used  in  the  same 
way  (Rule  33). 

Did.) 

Do.  f 

Verb : 

(1)  facio,  &c. 

(2)  Sign  of  a  tense,  specially  with  a  Negative,  e.g.  in 
English,  we  say — 

He  does  not  know ,  He  did  not  come , 

more  often  than —  “  He  knows  not.”  “  He  came  not.” 

Latin —  Nescit.  Non  venit. 

(3)  Used  to  introduce  a  question,  e.g. — 

Do  you  fear  the  enemy  ?  Did  Caesar  conquer  f 

In  Latin  the  part  of  the  Verb  used  in  a  question  is  the 
same  as  that  used  in  a  statement ,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
question,  which  is  shown  in  English  by  the  order  of  the 
words,  is  shown  in  Latin  by  the  use  of  an  Interrogative 
Particle,  such  as  -ne,  num,  nbnne,  e.g. — 

Num  hostem  times?  Vicitne  Caesar? 

“  Nonne  ”  is  used  when  the  answer  expected  is  “Yes,” 
“  num  ”  when  the  answer  expected  is  “  No.”  “  -he  ”  is  in¬ 
different. 

Do  you  not  see  him  ? 

Nonne  eum  vides? 

In  double  questions,  e.g. — 

Do  you  hear  me  or  not  .* 

Did  Caesar  conquer  or  fly  ? 

in  Latin  you  put  an  Interrogative  Particle  with  each 
part  of  the  question,  such  as  utrum... an,  -ne...an, 
e.g. — 

Utrum  mS  audls  annon? 

V  icitne  Caesar  an  fugit  ? 

R  2 
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(4)  “  do  ”  is  also  used  as  a  sign  of  the  Imperative  Mood 
in  English,  e.g. — 

Do  not  run  =  Bun  not , 

Ne  cucurreris. 

Do  not  depart  —  Depart  not , 

Noli  abire  (lit.  Be  unwilling  to  depart). 

(5)  When  used  emphatically,  it  may  he  rendered  by 
“  fac,”  e.g. — 

Do  take  care  of  your  health , 
i'  ac  valetudinem  cures. 

Down. 

Adverb:  hum!  (which  means  literally  “on  the  ground”), 
as — 

Tie  sat  down  (i.e.  down  on  the  ground ), 

Sedit  humi. 

Usually  expressed  by  de,  compounded  with  the  Verb, 
as — 

To  run  down,  decurro. 

To  look  down,  despicio. 

To  send  down,  demitto. 

To  go  down  hill,  descendo. 

Or  it  is  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  Yerb,  as — 

I  lie  down,  jaceo,  recubo. 

I  sit  down,  consido. 

Preposition :  de  (abl.),  as — 

lie  leaped  down  from  the  wall , 

De  muro  desiluit. 

Note  the  phrase — 

Down  stream ,  secundo  flumine. 

During. 

Preposition  :  per  (acc.),  as — 

During  all  that  time , 

Per  omne  id  tempus, 
in  (abl.;,  as — 

During  the  consulship  of  Cicero, 

In  consulatu  Ciceronis. 

But  such  sentences  may  be  rendered  by  Abl.  Abs.,  as — 

Cicerone  consule. 

Or  by  “  quum  ”  (with  Subj.),  as — 

Quum  Cicero  consul  esset. 

Note. 

During  the  war,  dum  bellum  geritur . 

During  all  the  reign  of  Romulus , 

Bum  Romulus  regnabat, 

Regnante  Romulo. 
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Each. 

Adjective  :  Be  careful  to  distinguish 

Each  when  it  means  one  of  two ,  from  each  when  it 
means  one  of  any  number  larger  than  two ,  as — 

Each  of  the  consuls  commanded  an  army , 

Uterque  consul,  } 

Uterque  consulum,  >  exercitui  praefectus  est. 

Uterque  e  consulibus  j 

The  senators  each  for  himself  praised  Cicero , 

Seoatores  pro  se  quisque  Ciceronem  laudaverunt. 

The  word  “  quisque  ”  is  nearly  always  found  with  some 
part  of  the  Reflexive  Pronoun  “  se  ”  or  the  Possessive 
“  suus  ”  in  the  same  clause,  so  much  so  that  in  the  sentence 
given  above,  if  the  words  “for  himself”  were  not  in  the 
English,  it  would  be  right  to  add  them  in  the  Latin. 
Thus  — 

Each  one  is  afraid , 

Sibi  quisque  timet. 

I  gave  each  his  share , 

Suam  cuique  partem  dedi. 

For  the  use  of  “  quisque  ”  with  superlatives,  see  u  all  ” 

(5). 

Each  is  rendered  by  “  unusquisque  ”  when  it  means 
“  everyone,”  as — 

Set  each  king  before  your  eyes, 

Ponite  ante  oculos  unumquemque  regem. 

Each  is  rendered  by  “  singuli,”  when  it  means  “  one  by 
one,”  or  “each  taken  singly,”  as — 

Cxsar  appointed  a  quaestor  to  each  legion , 

Caesar  singulis  legionibus  quaestorem  dedit. 

Each  day  (i.e.  one  day  after  another ), 

In  dies  singulos. 

Each  is  rendered  by  “  omnls  ”  or  “  nemo  non,”  when  it 
means  “  all  ”  or  “  every,”  as — 

Each  soldier  was  ready  to  die  for  his  leader, 

Omnis  miles  pro  duce  mori  paratus  erat, 

Nemo  militum  pro  duce  mori  non  paratus  erat. 

Each  other. 

(1)  Of  two  persons  only,  “alter — alter,”  as — 

The  brothers  hate  each  other, 

Fratres  alter  alterum  oderunt. 
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(2)  Of  more  than  two  persons,  “  alius — alius,”  as — 

The  soldiers  encourage  each  other, 

Milites  alius  alium  (or  Tuter  se)  hortantur. 

Note. — “Each  year,”  quotannis  (adv.)  ;  “each  day,” 
quotidie  (adv.). 

Either. 

Conjunction :  (followed  by  “  or,”)  aut  . . .  aiit,  vel . .  .  v£l 
with  a  slight  difference  in  meaning,  as — 

I  shall  buy  either  fish  or  vegetables  (but  certainly  not  both). 

Aut  pisces  aut  olera  emam. 

I  shall  buy  either  fish  or  vegetables  (certainly  one ,  perhaps  both), 
Vel  pisces  vel  olera  emam. 

Thus  “  we  will  either  conquer  or  die,”  would  be — “  aiit 
vincemus  aiit  moriemur.” 

Note  that  “  aiit  ”  is  always  to  be  used  after  a  Negative, 
as — 

I  deny  that  we  ought  to  favour  either  Caesar  or  Pompey , 

Nego  aiit  Caesari  aut  Pompeio  a  nobis  favendum  esse. 

The  Negative,  however,  is  often  combined  with  the 
Conjunction.  Thus — 

I  have  not  seen  either  Caesar  or  Pompey, 

becomes 

I  have  seen  neither  Caesar  nor  Pompey , 

Nec  Caesarem  nec  Pompeium  vidi. 

Pronoun  :  pron.  adj. :  alteruter. 

Else. 

Adjective :  alius,  as — 

No  one  else,  nemo  alius. 

Adverb : 

(1)  =  “besides,”  praeterea,  as — 

All  things  else  are  worthless, 

Omnia  praeter&T  sordent. 

(2)  =  “  otherwise.”  Render  by  “  enim,”  as — 

You  have  not  seen  him,  else  you  would  have  told  me, 

Non  eum  vidisti,  mihi  enim  dixisses. 

Enough. 

Adverb:  satis,  often  followed  by  Gen.  (See  Rule  8.) 
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Enough  in  such  expressions  as  “  brave  enough  to  ” 
is  rendered  by  “  tam,”  “  adeo,”  “  ita,”  as — 

He  was  brave  enough  not  to  fear  the  elephant , 

Latin — He  was  so  brave  that  he  did  not  fear  the  elephant, 

Tam  fortis  erat  ut  elephantem  non  timeret. 

Notice  the  phrase — “  to  be  enough,”  sufficere. 

Even. 

Adverb : 

(1)  etiam,  very  often  with  Comparatives,  as — 

Csesar  is  greater  even  than  Pompey , 

Etiam  Pompeio  major  est  Caesar. 

(2)  vel,  often  with  Comparatives  or  Superlatives,  as — 

Even  the  greatest  valour  was  of  no  avail. 

Vel  summa  virtus  nihil  profuit. 

(3)  Ipse,  as — 

Even  Pompey  was  worsted, 

Pompeius  ipse  victus  est. 

(4)  =  “  not  even,”  “  ne  .  .  .  quidem,”  with  the  word  on 
which  stress  is  laid  between  “  ne  ”  and  “  quidem,”  as — 

Not  even  Cicero  could  save  him, 

Ne  Cicero  quidem  eum  servare  potuit. 

Ever. 

Adverb  :  unquam  =  “  at  any  time,”  the  use  of  which  must 
be  distinguished  from  “  semper  ”  =  “  at  all  times.” 

It  is  only  used — (1)  in  negative  sentences;  (2)  in 
interrogative  sentences ;  (3 )  after  comparatives,  as — 

No  mortal  has  ever  attained  such  glory, 

Nemo  unquam  mortalis  tantum  decus  assecutus  est. 

He  asked  him  why  he  had  ever  run  away, 

Rogabat  eum  cur  unquam  fugisset. 

Greater  than  ever  before, 

Major  quam  unquam  antea. 

Ever  after  “  si  ”  or  “  num  ”  is  rendered  by  “  quando  ”  or 
“  aliquando,”  as — 

If  rain  ever  keeps  the  farmer  at  home, 

Agricolam  si  quando  continet  Imber. 

Evermore. 

Ever  or  evermore  =  “  at  all  times,”  or  “  for  ever,”  is 
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rendered  by  “  semper,”  “  usque  ”  (poetical),  “  nunquam 
non,”  “  in  aeternum  ”  (but  not  “  unquam  ”),  as — 

1  will  ever  love  you , 

Te  semper  amabo, 
or,  Te  nunquam  non  amabo. 

One  would  ever  linger , 

Juvat  usque  morari. 

Farewell  for  ever,  or  evermore, 

In  aeternum  vale. 

Every. 

Adjective :  omnis,  nemo  non.  (See  u  each.”)  With 
Numeral  Adjectives,  “  quisque,”  as — 

The  general  beheaded  every  tenth  man , 

Imperator  decimum  quemque  militem  securi  percussit. 

Everybody. \ 

Everyone,  f 

(1)  =  “  each  one.”  Latin,  “  pro  se  quisque  ”  ;  or  “  unus 
quisque,”  as — 

Everyone  must  use  his  own  judgment, 

Suo  cuique  judicio  utendum  est. 

(2)  =  “  anyone,”  quivis,  quilibet,  nemo  non,  omnes,  as — 

Everyone  agrees  that  he  is  a  great  man , 

Consentiunt  omnes  eum  esse  magnum  virum. 

(See  “  each  ”  and  “  any.”) 

Except. 

Preposition  :  praeter  (acc.),  as — 

A o  one  except  Lucullus , 

Nemo  praeter  Lucid!  urn. 

It  might  be  rendered  by  Ablative  Absolute,  as — 

Nemo,  excepto  Lucfillo. 

Conjunction  :  nisi,  as — 

Friendship  cannot  exist  exoept  in  good  men , 

Nisi  in  bonis  amicitia  esse  non  potest. 

Excejd  is  not  often  used  in  English  with  Verbs,  as  in 
Psalm  127.  “Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,”  Ac. 
(See  “  unless.”) 

Far. 

Adverb : 

(1)  In  literal  sense:  “far  away,”  “far  off.”  Procul, 
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longe  (usually  followed  by  Ablative  with  Preposition), 
as — 

He  is  far  from  home , 

Procul  (or  longe)  abest  a  domo. 

(2)  =  “  by  far,”  longe,  multo,  as — 

The  matter  is  far  otherwise , 

Longe  aliter  res  se  habet. 

Far  the  7nost  powerful  state  of  all , 

Multo  potentisslma  omnium  civitas. 

(3)  With  “  how,”  quousque,  in  Interrogative  Sentences, 
as — 

How  far  will  you  abuse  our  patience. 

Quousque  abutere  patientia  nostra  ? 

“  Quatenus  ”  in  Dependent  Clauses  (41),  as- 

We  must  consider  how  far  he  ought  to  go, 

Videndum  est  quatenus  progredi  debeat. 

Of  space,  as — 

How  far  is  Rome  from  Tarentum  ? 

or  Qu5t  mflfbus  |  Pass6um  Kcma  a  Tar«“W  ? 

Literally  “  how  many  miles.” 

How  far  is  heaven  from  earth  ? 

Quantum  distat  a  caelo  terra  ? 

(4)  “  as  far  as  ”  =  “  up  to.”  Preposition,  “  tenus  ”  (Abl. 
sometimes  Gen.).  Always  after  its  case,  as — 

As  far  as  the  chin ,  mgnto  tenus. 

As  far  as  Mount  Taurus,  Tauro  tenus. 

Note  the  phrases — 

As  far  as  I  know,  quod  sciam. 

Far  and  wide,  late. 

As  far  as  concerns  me,  quod  ad  me  attinet. 

(5)  With  “so”  or  “thus,”  hactenus,  eatenus,  as — 

Thus  far  for  to-day :  let  us  postpone  the  rest, 

In  hunc  diem  hactenus  :  reliqua  differamus. 

They  went  so  far  as  they  could  with  safety, 

Eatenus  progress!  sunt,  quoad  tuto  potuerunt. 

Note  the  phrase — 

So  far  from  .  .  .  that. 

Adeo  non  .  .  .  ut. 
or  Non  modo  non  .  .  .  s&l. 
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As — 

He  was  so  far  from  blaming  him  that  he  even  praised  him , 
ideo  non  eum  culpavit  ut  etiam  laudaret, 
or  Non  mbdb  non  eum  culpavit  sed  etiam  laudavit. 

For. 

Preposition  :  In  Latin  “  for  ”  is  very  often  only  the  sign 
of  a  Dative  Case  (see  Rule  13),  as — 

A  good  man  should  live  not  for  himself  but  for  his  country, 

Yir  bonus  non  sib!  sed  patriae  debet  vivere. 

I  will  provide  for  your  safety , 

Saluti  tuae  consulam. 

It  has  the  following  uses  as  a  Preposition:  (1)  “instead 
of”;  (2)  “on  behalf  of”;  (3)  “in  proportion  to”;  (4) 
“because  of”;  (5)  “with  a  view  to”;  (6)  “during”; 
(7)  of  time  (fixing  a  date);  (8)  of  price;  (9)  “towards,” 
“  in  the  direction  of.” 

(1)  —  “  instead  of,”  pro  (abb),  as — 

They  use  copper  for  money , 

Pro  nummis  aere  utuntur. 

(2)  =  “  on  behalf  of,”  pro  (abl.).  as — 

To  die  for  one's  country, 

Pro  patria  mori. 

(3)  —  “  in  proportion  to,”  pro  (abb),  as — 

Their  lands  were  small  for  the  number  of  the  people, 

Pro  multitudine  hominum  angusti  erant  fines. 

Note  the  phrase  — 

Eloquent  enough  for  a  Theban, 

Satis  disertus  iit  Thebanus. 

(4)  =  “  because  of,”  prae  (used  only  of  a  preventing 
cause,  abb),  propter  (acc.),  ob  (acc.),  de  (abb),  as — 

1  could  not  speak  for  joy,  For  that  reason, 

Prae  gaudio  loqui  non  poteram.  Propter  (or  ob)  eam  causam. 

For  these  reasons. 

His  de  causis. 

Note  the  phrase — 

I  blame  you  for  doing  this  =  I  blame  you  because  you  do  this , 

Te,  quod  hoc  facis,  culpo. 
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(5)  =  “with  a  view  to,”  in  (acc.),  ad  face.),  or  Dative 
Case,  as — 

To  live  for  the  day , 

In  diem  vivere. 

Ships  ready  for  sailing , 

Naves  ad  navigandum  paratae. 

For  taking  a  city,  we  need  ladders, 

Ad  urbem  capiendam  opiis  est  scalis. 

Useful  for  nothing. 

Utilis  ad  nullam  rem 
or  Utilis  nulli  rei. 

Such  phrases  are  sometimes  rendered  by  the  Acc.  in 
Apposition  (Rule  3),  as — 

They  chose  Scipio  for  general, 

Scipionem  ducem  elegerunt. 

(6)  Of  time,  “  during,”  expressed  by  Acc.  (Rule  23), 
per  (acc.),  as — 

He  was  absent  for  ten  years, 

Decem  annos  aberat. 

Games  were  celebrated  for  ten  days. 

Decern  per  dies  ludi  celebrati  sunt. 

Note  the  phrases — 

For  a  long  time,  diu. 

For  a  short  time,  paulisper. 

For  the  present,  In  praesens. 

For  the  f  uture,  in  reliquum. 

(7)  Of  time  (fixing  a  date),  in  (acc.),  as — 

They  obtained  a  truce  for  thirty  days. 

Indutias  in  triginta  dies  impetraverunt. 

(8)  Of  price,  Ablative  Case,  sometimes  Genitive,  as — 

I  bought  it  for  two  sesterces, 

Hoc  emi  duobus  sestertiis. 

For  a  great  price, 

Magno  pretio,  or  magni  (pretii  omitted). 

For  how  much  ? 

Quanto  pretio,  or  quanti  ? 

For  less , 

Minore  pretio,  or  minoris. 

(9)  =  “  towards,”  “  in  the  direction  of,”  after  certain 
Verbs  of  Motion,  as — 

lie  started  for  Italy, 

Profectus  est  in  Italiam. 
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(10)  Note  that  the  English  “  for  ”  is  sometimes  the  sign 
of  the  Genitive  Case  in  Latin,  called  the  “  Objective 
Genitive,”  as — 

Grief  for  a  lost  wife, 

Dolor  amissae  conjugis.  (See  Rule  8,  note.) 

('ll)  The  word  “for”  is  sometimes  included  in  the  Verb, 
and  after  these  Verbs  you  must  be  very  careful  not  to  put 
the  Object  in  the  Dative  Case,  as — 

I  hope  for,  spero  (acc.). 

I  send  for,  arcesso  (acc.). 

I  wish  for,  cupio  (acc.),  opto  (acc.),  &c. 

I  wait  for,  exspecto  (acc.). 

I  ask  for,  peto  (acc.),  oro  (acc.). 

Conjunction  :  nam  (first  in  its  Clause),  namque  (ditto), 
enim  (never  first  in  its  Clause),  etenim,  quippe,  as — 

Avoid  an  asker  of  questions ,  for  he  is  likewise  a  gossip , 
Percontatorem  fugito,  nam  garrulus  Idem  est. 

“  Etenim  ”  and  “  quippe  ”  =  “  for  in  fact,”  as — 

For  (truly)  no  one  can  speak  vjell  without  a  good  understanding , 
Etenim  bene  dicere  nemo  potest  nisi  qui  prudenter  intelligit. 

Forth. 

Adverb . 

When  joined  with  Prep.  “  from,”  render  by  “  e  ”  (abl.), 
as — 

He  came  forth  from  the  house, 

E  domo  egressus  est. 

It  is  often  expressed  by  “pro”  or  “  e,”  compounded 
with  the  Verb,  as — 

I  come  forth,  prodeo,  egredior. 

I  send  forth,  emitto. 

Note. 

From  that  day  (or  time)  forth,  Inde. 

From. 

Preposition : 

In  Latin  “  from  ”  is  often  only  the  sign  of  the  Dative 
Case  (see  Rule  13),  as — 

Tie  took  away  the  kingdom  from  Mithridates , 

Regnum  Mithridati  ademit. 
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It  is  very  often  the  sign  of  the  Ablative  of  “  Place 
Whence  ”  or  of  “  Origin  ”  (see  Rule  24),  as — 

Whence  have  you  come  ?  From  Rome . 

Unde  venisti?  Roma. 

He  is  descended  from  Romulus , 

Romulo  prognatus  est. 

It  has  the  following  uses  as  a  Preposition — 

(1)  “away  from;”  (2)  “down  from;”  (3)  “changed 
from  ;  ”  (4)  “  because  of;  ”  (5)  “  out  of.” 

(1)  =  “away  from,”  a  or  ab  (abl.),  as— 

He  came  from  the  shores  of  Troy ,  From  top  to  toe , 

Trojae  venit  ab  oris.  Ad  talos  a  vertice. 

From  sunrise ,  From  boyhood , 

A  sole  orto.  A  puero. 

(2)  =  “  down  from,”  de  (abl.),  as — 

He  leaped  from  the  wall , 

De  muro  desiluit. 

Often  expressed  by  de,  compounded  with  the  Verb  (acc. 
and  abl.),  as — 

They  push  the  ships  from  the  roch , 

Detrudunt  naves  scopulo. 

(3)  =  “changed  from,”  de  (abl.),  ex  (abl.),  ab  (abl.), 
as — 

How  much  changed  from  that  Hector , 

Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  Hectore. 

(4)  =  “because  of,”  de  (abl.)  (see  “  because  ”),  as — 

Slow  from  his  wound , 

De  vulnere  tardus. 

(5)  =  “  out  of,”  e  or  ex  (abl.),  as — 

Water  from  a  spring , 

Aqua  e  fonte  sumpta. 

Often  rendered  by  Ablative  without  Preposition,  espe¬ 
cially  after  a  Compound  Verb,  as — 

Thunderbolts  sent  from  heaven , 

Fulmina  caelo  emissa. 

(6)  Note  the  Adverbs — 

From  hence ,  hlnc ;  from  thence ,  Illinc ;  from  all  sides ,  Undique ; 
from  within ,  Intrinsecus ;  from  without ,  extrinsecus ;  from  the 
foundation ,  funditus ;  from  afar ,  procul. 
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(7)  Note  carefully  the  way  to  render  “  from,”  in  such 
sentences  as — 

I  will  prevent  you  from  doing  it , 

Prohibebo  te  quominus  id  facias. 

Lit.  I  will  prevent  you ,  so  that  you  may  do  it  the  less. 

Whenever  you  find  from  joined  to  a  Substantive  ending 
in  “ing”  (such  as  “doing,”  “seeing,”  &c.),  you  should 
render  it  by  “  quominus  ”  or  “  ne,”  with  Subjunctive  Mood. 
(See  “  Quominus  ”  in  List  of  Latin  Conjunctions.) 

This  construction  follows  Verbs  of  “  forbidding,” 
“  hindering,”  and  “  opposing.” 

Front. 

Preposition  :  “in  front  of,”  pro  (abl.),  as — 

In  front  of  all  the  temples ,  pro  templis  omnibus. 

Going,  in  such  phrases  as — 

I  am  going  to  make  war.  I  am  going  to  set  out. 
is  the  sign  of  the  future  tense,  as — 

Bellum  gesturus  sum.  Profecturus  sum. 

Had. 

Verb : 

(1)  See  “have.” 

(2)  In  Conditional  Sentences,  as — 

Had  you  not  come,  I  shoidd  have  perished , 

=  If  you  had  not  come,  I  should  have  perished. 

Nisi  venisses,  periissem. 

(3)  Notice  the  expression — 

You  had  better  be  silent, 

Tacere  praestat  (impersonal), 
i.e.  It  is  better  to  be  silent. 

Hardly. 

Adverb  :  vix,  aegre,  as — 

The  soldiers  spared  hardly  anyone, 

Vix  cuiquam  milites  pepercerunt. 

It  may  often  be  rendered  by  “fere,”  “ferme”  (“ almost ”), 
with  a  Negative,  as — 

Hardly  anyone  —  almost  no  one . 

Nemo  fSre. 
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Have. 

Verb :  “  habeo,”  but  very  often  rendered  by  “  est  ”  or 
“sunt”  with  the  Dative  Case,  as — 

I  have  a  father ,  est  mihi  pater. 

Note  the  use  of  the  Verb  “  have  ”  in  the  following 
phrases — 

I  have  to  write  a  letter  (i.e.  I  must  write ), 

EpistSla  mihi  scribenda  est. 

Lit.  A  letter  is  to  be  written  by  me. 

He  had  to  go  to  Spain  (i.e.  he  was  obliged  to  go), 

Ei  in  Hispaniam  eundum  erat. 

Lit.  It  was  to  be  gone  into  Spain  by  him. 

I  will  have  this  done, 

Hoc  faciendum  curabo. 

Lit.  I  will  care  for  the  doing  of  this. 

Had  you  not  better  yield  ? 

Nonne  tibi  cedere  melius  est? 

Lit.  Is  it  not  better  for  you  to  yield  f 

In  answering  questions,  “  have  ”  is  really  the  Auxiliary 
to  the  Verb  already  used  in  the  question  itself,  as— 

Has  Caesar  conquered  ?  Yes,  he  has  (i.e.  he  has  conquered). 
Vicitne  Caesar  ?  Vicit. 

Having. 

Sign  of  the  Past  Participle  Active  in  English.  In  the 
case  of  Deponent  Verbs,  the  Past  Participle  is  Active  in 
1  >atin.  In  all  other  cases  the  Past  Participle  in  Latin  is 
Passive,  and  we  must  substitute  either — - 

(1)  quum  with  the  Pluperfect  Indicative,  or  (2)  the 
Ablative  Absolute,  as — 

Caesar,  having  seen  the  enemy ,  advanced, 

(1)  Caesar  quum  hostes  conspexisset  progressus  est. 

(2)  Caesar  hostibus  conspectis  progressus  est. 

(See  the  “  Ablative  Absolute,”  pp.  113,  124,  125.) 

He. 

Pronoun  :  is,  hic,  ille. 

He  is  often  included  in  the  Verb,  and  omitted  in  Latin. 
(Rule  4,  Explanation.) 
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“Is”  is  the  usual  Antecedent  to  the  Relative  “qul”  in 
such  sentences  as — 

He  whom  I  saw  yesterday  has  gone  away , 

Is  quem  heri  vidi  discessit. 

The  man  who  injures  a  stranger  displeases  Jove , 

Is  qui  hospitem  violat  Jovi  displicet. 

“  HTc  ”  means  “  this  man  here,”  and  would  be  used 
where  “  this  ”  could  be  substituted  for  “  he,”  as — 

He,  he  is  the  man , 

Hie  vir  hie  est. 

“  Ille  ”  is  used  where  emphasis  is  needed,  in  reference  to 
a  person  already  mentioned,  but  not  present,  as 

He  ( certainly )  will  not  neglect  you , 

Non  ille  te  negleget. 

Note. — The  word  “  he  ”  being  used  in  English  both  as 
a  Demonstrative  and  as  a  Reflexive  Pronoun,  we  find  in 
Oblique  Oration  in  English,  such  sentences  as — 

Cicero  told  Pompey  that  he  had  heard  he  was  going  to  leave  Pome. 

In  this  sentence  the  first  “  he  ”  refers  to  Cicero,  the 
second  “  he  ”  refers  to  Pompey ;  but  the  sentence  is 
awkward,  and  not  quite  clear,  as  the  second  “  he  ”  might 
refer  to  Cicero. 


There  is  no  such  want  of  clearness  in  the  Latin  sentence, 
as  the  two  words  are  rendered  by  different  pronouns, 
which  show  exactly  who  is  meant,  as — 

Cicero  Pompeio  dixit  se  audivisse  eum  Roma  discessurum  esse, 
se  =  Cicero ;  eum  =  Pompey. 

Here  “  Cicero  ”  is  the  Subject  of  the  Principal  Verb,  and 
we  may  take  it  as  a  general  rule — 

When  the  words  “  he,”  “  him,”  “  his,”  “  they,”  “  them,” 
“theirs,”  refer  to  the  Subject  of  the  Principal  Verb,  render 
by  “  se,”  “  situs.” 

When  they  refer  to  any  other  person,  render  by  “  is  ” 
and  its  Cases. 


You  can  often  tell  whether  the  Subject  is  referred 
to  by  adding  to  the  words  j«  they^them”}  ^e  words 
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(  ^  onl  I*  |  |G  Tito  \ 

I  selves  anJ  to  the  words  {“  their  ”  f  tlie  word  “  own>” 
as — 

Caesar  said  that  he  would  go  to  Gaul  (i.e.  he  himself ), 

Caesar  dixit  se  in  Galliam  iturum  esse. 

Caesar  thought  that  his  renown  was  greater  than  Pompeifs  (i.  e. 
his  own), 

Caesar  putavit  suam  gloriam  majorem  quam  Pompei  esse. 

They  told  Caesar  that  they  did  not  fear  his  threats , 

Dixerunt  Caesari  se  ejus  minas  non  timere. 

(In  this  sentence  “  suas  minas ”  would  mean  “  their  own 
threats.”) 

Caesar  told  them  that  they  could  not  frighten  him, 

Dixit  iis  Caesar  eds  se  terrere  non  posse. 

Cicero  told  Pompey  that  he  could  not  help  him,  because  Caesar  had 
bound  him  by  an  oath , 

Cicero  Pompeio  dixit,  se,  quern  Caesar  jurejurando  vinxissgt, 
iuvare  eum  non  posse. 

Help. 

Verb  in  such  phrases,  as — 

I  cannot  help  saying. 

In  Latin — I  cannot  not  say,  Non  possum  non  dicerS 
A  more  elaborate  construction  is — 

Facere  non  possum  quin  dicam. 

Hence. 

Adverb:  hinc. 

Her. 

Pronoun :  Accusative  Case  of  “  she.”  For  its  use  so© 
under  “  he,”  with  the  necessary  change  of  gender. 

Possessive  Pronoun  :  see  u  his.” 

Here. 

Adverb  :  hie,  but  after  a  Verb  of  motion,  hue. 

Note  the  phrase  “here  and  there,”  passim.  Sometimes 
rendered  by  an  Adjective  “  rarus, ”  as — 

Trees  groiu  here  and  there , 

Rarae  arbores  nascuntur. 

To  be  here, 

Adesse. 

Not  to  be  here, 

Abesse. 

Here  is  a  gift  for  you , 

En  tibi  donum. 
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Herself. 

See  a  he.”  Phrase  :  “  by  herself,”  sola,  una. 

Him. 

See  “  he.” 

Himself. 

See  “  he.”  Phrase :  “  by  himself,”  solus,  unus,  as — 

He  did  it  by  himself,  Solus  fecit. 

His. 

Possessive  Pronoun:  suus,  or  Cases  of  “is.”  For  their 
different  uses,  see  “  he.” 

Hither. 

Adverb :  hue. 

Hitherto. 

Adverb  :  “  up  to  this  time,”  hactenus,  adhuc. 

How. 

Adverb : 

(1)  In  direct  questions:  quomodo,  quemadmodum,  ut, 
qui,  as— 

How  do  you  Jcnow  ? 

QuomodO  scis  ?  or  Qui  scis  ? 

How  did  you  get  the  money  ? 

Quemadmodum  pecuniam  exegisti  ? 

How  is  he?  Ut  valet ? 

(2)  In  indirect  statements  or  questions :  quomddo,  quem¬ 
admodum,  iit  (with  Subjunctive,  Rules  41-43),  as — 

Tell  me  how  you  know. 

Dic  mihi  quomodo  scias. 

I  will  tell  you  how  they  got  the  money , 

Dicam  tibi  quemadmodum  pecuniam  exegerint. 

Observe  that  “  how  ”  often  unites  in  Latin  with  the 
word  following,  as — 

How  many,  quot ;  how  great,  quantus  ;  how  often,  quoties  ;  how 
little,  quantulus;  how  much,  quantus;  horw  far ,  quatenus;  how 
much  more,  quanto  magis,  &c. 

However. 

Adverb : 

(1)  =  “in  whatever  way,”  utcunque,  quoquomodo,  as — 
However  it  shall  be,  utcunque  erit. 

However  things  may  be,  quoquomodo  res  se  habeant. 
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(2)  =  “  to  whatever  degree,”  quamvis,  quantumvis, 
quamlibet,  as  — 

However  wise  you  be , 

Quamvis  prudens  sis. 

However  much  you  excel , 

Quantumvis  excellas. 

Passion  aids  the  hands  however  feeble , 

Quamlibet  Infirmas  adjuvat  Ira  manus. 

However  great ,  quantuscunque. 

However  often ,  quotiescunque. 

(3)  =  “  Nevertheless,”  q.v. 

If. 

(1)  For  the  use  of  “if”  in  Conditional  Sentences,  see 
page  127. 

(2)  “  If,”  introducing  a  wish,  is  followed  in  Latin  by 
the  Subjunctive  Mood,  as — 

Oh  l  if  Jupiter  would  bring  back  past  years  to  me  l 
0  !  si  praeteritos  referat  mihi  Juppiter  annosi 

Oh  i  if  I  had  lived  a  hundred  years  ago  l 
0  !  si  vixissem  centum  abhinc  annos ! 

(3)  =  “but  if,”  sin  or  sin  autem,  as — 

If  you  wish  I  will  go ,  but  if  you  prefer  it  I  will  stay 
Si  vis,  discedam,  sin  autem  mavis,  restabo. 

(4)  =  “even  if,”  etiamsi.  See  “  although. ” 

(5)  =  “  if  only,”  duuimodS  (with  Subjunctive),  as — 

Let  him  slay  me  if  only  he  reign , 

Occidat  me  dummodo  Imperet. 

^6)  “If”  often  =  “whether,”  and  must  be  rendered 
not  by  si,  but  by  -ne,  num,  an,  or  (in  double  questions) 
utrum. 

I  know  not  if  he  will  come  or  not , 

Nescio  an  venturus  sit  necne. 

In. 

Preposition :  in  (abl.). 

(1)  Of  place:  “in  Italy,”  in  Italia.  But  with  names 
of  towns  it  may  often  be  rendered  by  the  Locative  Case. 
(See  “  at.”) 

Observe — “  in  the  country,”  rure. 

s  2 
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Where  an  Adjective  is  joined  to  the  name  of  the  place, 
the  Preposition  is  often  omitted  (especially  in  poetry), 
as — 

In  all  Italy ,  tota  Italia. 

In  the  vast  sea ,  mari  magno. 

Note  the  phrase — “in  Homer,”  “in  Plato,”  that  is,  “in 
the  writings  of  Homer  or  Plato,”  “  apud  Homerum,” 
“apud  Platonem.” 

(2)  Of  time.  Usually  Abl.  without  a  Preposition 
(especially  when  an  Adjective  is  joined  to  the  Sub¬ 
stantive),  as — 

Aestate,  in  summer  ;  hiemS,  in  winter  ;  nocte,  in  the  night ;  die, 
in  the  day  ;  quarto  mense,  in  the  fourth  month ;  tertio  anno,  in  the 
third  year. 

When  the  Preposition  “  In  ”  is  used,  stress  is  laid  on 
the  duration  of  the  time,  as — 

I  did  this  in  ( the  course  of ,  or  during )  my  youth , 

Hoc  feci  in  juventute. 

In  (i.e.  throughout )  all  my  life ,  in  omni  aetatS. 

But  when  there  is  no  such  stress,  a  Substantive  in 
apposition  is  generally  used,  as — 

I  did  this  in  my  youth  (i.e.  at  a  time  when  I  was  a  young  man)t 

Hoc  juvems  feci. 

Sometimes  “  in  ”  is  rendered  by  “  de,”  as — 

In  the  third  watch ,  de  tertia  vigilia. 

To  rise  in  the  night ,  de  nocte  surgere. 

Note  the  expressions — 

In  the  consulship  of  Plancus ,  consule  Planco. 

In  the  reign  of  Pyrrhus ,  regnante  (or  regS)  PyrrhO. 

(3)  Of  circumstance :  in  (abl.),  as — 

To  he  in  danger ,  esse  m  periculo. 

In  debt ,  In  aere  alieno. 

Note  the  phrases — 

I  did  it  in  anger , 

Illud  per  Iram  feci,  or  Iratus  feci. 

“  In  proportion  to,”  pro  (abl.),  as — 

In  proportion  to  his  deserts ,  pro  mentis. 

“  In  consideration  of,”  propter  (acc.),  ob  (acc.),  as — 

I  will  pardon  you  in  consideration  of  your  youth , 

Tibi  propter  juventutem  ignoscam. 

In  the  meanwhile ,  Interim,  Interea. 

In  vain ,  frustra. 
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“In  comparison  with,”  prae  (abl.j,  as — 

In  comparison  with  virtue  all  things  are  worthless 
Prae  virtute  sordent  omnia. 

Instead  of. 

Preposition:  prd  (abl.),  as  — 

He  died  instead  of  his  brother , 

Pro  fratre  mortuus  est. 

Note. — “  Instead  of,”  when  used  in  such  phrases  as — 
Instead  of  answering,  they  went  away, 
cannot  he  rendered  Kterally.  The  sentence  must  he  recast, 
thus — 

(a)  So  far  were  they  from  answering,  that  they  went  away, 
Tantum  iis  abfuit  ut  responderent  ut  abirent. 

(/3)  To  such  a  degree  they  answered  not,  that  they  went  away, 
Adeo  non  responderunt  ut  abirent. 

(y)  Not  only  did  they  not  answer,  but  went  away, 

Non  modo  non  responderunt  sed  etiam  abierunt. 

(5)  (less  strong)  The p  yoent  away,  and  did  not  answer, 

Abierunt  neque  responderunt. 

Into. 

Preposition:  in  (aec.),  as — 

Into  Italy,  in  Italiam. 

Into  the  midst  of  the  enemy ,  in  medios  hostes. 

Sometimes  rendered  by  a  Compound  Verb,  as — 

He  went  into  the  house, 

Domum  Ingressus  est. 

He  entered  into  a  contract  for  building  a  house , 

Domum  conduxit  aedificandam. 

He  entered  into  an  alliance , 

Societatem  iniit. 

Is.  See  “  am.” 


It. 

Pronoun:  is,  ea,  id. 

Often  omitted  in  Latin  when  it  is  the  Subject  of  an 
Impersonal  Verb,  as — - 

It  is  shameful,  pudet. 

It  befits,  decet,  &c. 
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So— 

It  is  clear,  manifestum  est. 

It  is  pleasant,  dulce  est,  &c. 

Note. — English  sentences  beginning  with  such  words 
as — 

It  is  said, 

It  is  believed, 

It  is  thought,  &c. 

should  be  rendered  in  Latin  by  Verbs  with  a  personal 
Subject,  as — 

It  is  said  that  Sulla  loved  literature, 

Latin — Sulla  is  said  to  have  loved  literature , 
or — They  say  that  Sulla  loved  literature , 

Sulla  dicitur  litteras  amavisse, 
or — Dicunt  Sullam  litteras  amavisse. 

It  is  believed  that  Mselius  aimed  at  the  kingdom, 

Latin — Mselius  is  believed  to  have  aimed  at  the  kingdom, 
Credebatur  Maelius  regnum  appetere. 

It,  as  the  Object  of  the  Verb,  usually  refers  to  some- 
thing  already  mentioned,  and  can  be  variously  rendered 
in  Latin,  as — 

He  took  the  city,  and  burnt  it, 

Lit.  Urbem  cepit,  eamque  incendit, 
or  Urbem  captam  incendit, 

Urbem  cepit  incenditque, 

Urbem,  quam  ceperat,  incendit, 

Urbem,  postquam  cepit,  incendit. 

Its.  See  “  he,”  note. 

Itself. 

Pronoun :  ipse,  as — 

Virtue  itself  was  unavailing, 

Virtus  ipsa  nihil  profuit. 

But  “  by  itself,”  soliis,  unus.  See  “  himself.” 

Just. 

Adverb : 

(1)  =  “exactly.”  Bender  by  “ipse,”  as— 

Just  thirty  days  ago, 

His  triginta  diebus  ipsis. 

(2)  Of  time,  “  maxime,”  as — 

Just  as  he  was  speaking. 

Quum  maxime  loqueretur. 
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[ac  ] 

(3)  =  “just  as,”  perinde  v  ut  >,  as — 

( atque  J 
Just  as  I  had  thought , 

Perinde  atque  ego  putaram. 

(4)  =  “just  as  if,”  perinde  ac  si,  with  Subjunctive,  as — 

Just  as  if  he  were  of  the  same  age , 

Perinde  ac  si  aequalis  esset. 

(5)  =  “  only,”  modo,  as — 

Just  see,  vide  modo. 

(6)  =  “just  now,”  modo,  nuper,  as — 

I  saw  the  general  just  now, 

Modo  vidi  ducem. 

(7)  =  “just  before,”  “just  after,”  “just  about”  (of 
time),  sub  (acc.),  as — 

Just  about  nightfall ,  sub  noctem. 


(8) 

Less. 


“  hardly,”  vix,  aegre,  as — 

I  just  escaped,  vix  effugi. 


Adverb : 

(1)  =  minus. 

(2)  =  “much  less,”  nedum  (conj.),  with  Subj.,  as — 

I  cannot  do  it,  much  less  can  you, 

Ego  facere  non  possum,  nedum  tu  possis. 

Comparative  Adjective  :  minor,  as — 

Less  than  twenty  years  old, 

Minor  viglntl  annls. 

Lest. 

Conjunction:  ne  with  Subjunctive  Mood  (41,  42,  43). 


Let. 

(1)  Sign  of  the  Imperative  or  Subjunctive  Mooa,  as — 

Let  us  go,  eamus. 

Let  him  go,  eat. 


When  Negative,  use  ne,  as — 

Let  us  not  go,  ne  eamus. 


.,  „  w  _  j  1.  With  Infinitive  \ 

permit,  «mo  j2.  with  Subj  (fit  omitted)  J. 


Let  me  speak,  sine  me  loqul. 

Let  the  fool  live,  sine  vivat  ineptus. 


as— 
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Note. — The  Subjunctive  can  only  be  used  when  “let’* 
is  Imperative. 

(3)  =  “  mind  ”  or  “  take  care,”  facio  or  euro,  with  Subj., 
as — 

Let  it  be  done  at  once, 

Fac  statim  fiat. 

Like. 

Adjective : 

(1)  “  Similis,”  with  Genitive  or  Dative,  “par”  with 
Dative,  lit.  “  equal  to ;  ”  “  Instar,”  with  G  enitive,  lit. 
“  the  image  of.” 

Preposition : 

(2)  Rendered  by  a  Substantive  followed  by  Genitive ; 
rltu,  more,  m5dd,  In  morem,  as — 

Like  brute  beasts ,  Like  slaves ,  Like  a  king, 

Pecudum  ritu.  Servorum  modo.  Regis  more. 

Or  rendered  by  Adverb — ceu,  velut,  velutl,  sicut,  ut,  as — 

Like  flame  over  pine  trees , 

Ceu  flamma  per  taedas. 

Like  the  moon  amid  the  stars , 

Velut  inter  ignes  Luna  minores. 

Honour  justice,  Scipio,  like  me. 

Sic,  Scipio,  ut  ego,  justitiam  cole. 

Likely. 

Adverb:  usually  joined  in  English  with  “very”  or 
“  most,”  as — 

Caesar  will  most  likely  return  to  Rome. 

Render  by  “  verisimile,”  as — 

Verisimile  est  ut  Caesar  Romam  rediturus  sit. 

May. 

(1)  Sign  of  the  Primary  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive 
Mood  in  Dependent  Clauses  introduced  by  “ut”  and 
“  ne,”  as — 

I  say  this  that  you  may  know  my  intention, 

Hoc  dico  ut  consilium  meum  scias. 

(2)  When  “  may  ”  means  “  it  is  lawful,”  it  is  rendered 
by  “  licet  ”  with  Infinitive  or  Subjunctive,  or  by  “  fas 
est  ”  with  Infinitive,  as — 

You  may  do  it  if  you  like 
=  It  is  lawful  for  you  to  do  it,  if  you  like, 

Licet  facias  si  vis,  or  licet  facere  si  vis. 
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Nor  may  we  know  all  things , 

Nec  scire  fas  est  omnia. 

May  I  go? 

Licetne  mihi  abire  ? 

Note  the  phrases — 

It  may  be  that  I  am  mistaken , 

Fieri  potest  ut  fallar. 

Some  one  perhaps  may  say , 

Fortasse  dixerit  quispiam,  or  dicet  (or  dixerit)  aliquis. 

They  may  look  to  it  themselves , 

Viderint  ipsi. 

(3)  Expressing  a  wish,  the  Subjunctive  is  used  with  or 
without  “  utinam,”  as — 

May  1  perish ,  peream,  or  utinam  peream. 

The  Negative  used  is  “  ne.” 

Means. 

Preposition :  “  by  means  of,”  per  (acc.),  as — 

He  became  consul  by  means  of  bribery , 

Per  ambitum  factus  est  consul. 

Adverb : 

(1)  “by  all  means,”  omnibus  modis,  quocunque  modd. 

(2)  “  by  this  means  ”  =  thus,  q.v. 

(3)  “  by  no  means,”  haudquaquam.  nequaquam,  minime. 

(4)  “  by  fair  means,”  recte. 

(5)  “  by  any  means,”  quocunque  modo. 

Might. 

(1)  Sign  of  the  Historic  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in 
Dependent  Clauses  introduced  by  “  ut  ”  or  “  ne,”  as — 

I  said  this  that  you  might  know  my  intention , 

Hoc  dixi  ut  consilium  meum  scires. 

(2)  “Might”  is  sometimes  used  as  the  Past  Tense  of 
“  may  ”  in  the  sense  of  “  it  is  lawful,”  as — 

You  might  have  done  it ,  if  you  had  wished , 

Licebat  tibi  facere,  si  voluisses. 

And  often  in  English  it  has  much  the  same  sense  as 
“may,”  as — 

You  might  do  it  if  you  liked  = 

You  may  do  it  if  you  like. 
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More. 

Comparative  Adjective :  plus.  (See  p.  28.) 

Adverb : 

(1)  Sign  of  Comparative  Degree,  as — 

Beautiful ,  pulcher. 

More  beautiful,  pulchrior. 

(2)  Magis,  as — 

For  this  1  will  love  you  more, 

Hoc  magis  te  amabo. 

Pious,  plus. 

More  pious,  magis  plus. 

(3)  =  “further”  or  “in  addition,”  amplius,  as — 

What  more  do  you  seek  f 
Quid  amplius  quaeritis  ? 

(4)  =  “  rather,”  “  sooner,”  potius,  as — 

I  wish  for  this  more  than  that, 

Hoc  potius  quam  illud  opto. 

Note  “  More,”  followed  by  words  denoting  number  : 
plus  or  amplius,  as — 

Caesar  lost  more  than  forty  men, 

Caesar  desideravit  amplius  quadraginta  milites. 

In  such  sentences  “  quam,”  than,  is  omitted  in  Latin. 

Note  “  More,”  Adjective ,  is  often  rendered  in  Latin  by 
“  plus,”  used  as  a  Substantive  governing  a  Genitive  (see 
Rule  8),  as — 

He  has  more  valour  than  wisdom, 

Plus  habet  virtutis  quam  consilii. 

Note  the  phrase — 

The  more  he  tries  the  less  he  succeeds, 

Quo  magis  tentat  eo  minus  proficit. 

Most. 

Superlative  Adjective : 

(1)  plurimus,  as — 

Most  nations,  plurimae  gentes. 

(2)  plerlque,  as — 

Most  men  believe,  plerique  credunt. 

Adverb:  (1)  Sign  of  Superlative  degree,  as — 

Beautiful,  pulcher. 

Most  beautiful,  pulcherrimus. 
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Also  (2)  “  maxime,”  as — 

Of  all  things  this  pleased  me  most, 

Hoc  omnium  maxime  mihi  placuit. 

Pious ,  plus. 

Most  pious ,  maxime  pius. 

Note  the  phrase — 

For  the  most  part,  plerumquS. 

Much. 

Adverb:  (1)  Magnopere. 

(2)  =  “by  far,”  longe,  multo. 

Much  the  most  powerful  state  of  all , 

Longe  potentissima  omnium  civitas. 

He  formerly  suffered  a  much  greater  defeat , 

Cladem  multo  graviorem  ohm  accepit. 

“  As  much  as.”  (See  “  as.”) 

Must. 

You  must  obey  the  laws , 
may  be  rendered  in  three  ways — 

(1)  Necesse  est  tibi  parere  legibus, 
or  Necesse  est  pareas  legibus. 

(2)  Legibus  a  te  parendum  est. 

(3)  Oportet  te  (or  debes)  legibus  parerg, 
or  Legibus  pareas  oportet. 

But  of  these  the  first  means  that  you  have  no  choice  in 
the  matter — there  is  absolute  necessity ;  the  two  last  mean 
that  it  is  your  duty ,  in  which  sense  we  frequently  use  the 
word  “must.” 

Note  the  phrase — 

We  must  matte  haste,  maturato  opus  est. 

Must  sometimes  =  “  cannot  help,”  e.g. — 

Since  Janiculum  is  taken,  Borne  must  fall. 

Kender  by  “  non  potest  non  ” — 

Janiculo  capto,  non  potest  Roma  non  perire. 

(See  “  help.”) 

Nay. 

=  “No”  (Negative  Particle ),  q.v. 
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Observe  the  phrase  “  nay  more,”  used  to  correct  or  to 
strengthen  a  previous  assertion.  Latin  :  Imrno  vero,  as- — 

Yet  he  lives.  “  Lives  ”  do  I  say  ?  Nay  more ,  he  comes  into  the 
Senate , 

Hic  tamen  vivit.  Vivit?  Immo  vero  in  Senatum  venit. 

It  may  also  be  rendered  by  “  vel  pStius”  (lit.  “or 
rather  ”)  or  by  “  atque  adeo,”  as — 

They  hint  this ;  nay  more,  they  shoiv  it  openly , 

Hoc  significant,  atque  adeo  aperte  ostendunt. 

Near. 

Adverb  :  prope,  juxta,  propter. 

It  is  often  compounded  with  the  Verb,  as  adsum,  Insto, 
Immineo,  as — 

War  is  near,  bellum  imminet. 

Note  the  phrase — prope  (or  propius),  abesse  =  “  to  be 
near,”  as — 

Ruin  is  near  us, 

Nobis  prope  abest  exitium. 

Preposition : 

(1)  =  prSpe  (acc.),  propter  (acc.),  juxta  (acc.),  as — 

Near  the  enemy’s  camp, 

Prope  hostium  castra. 

(2)  ad  (acc.),  apud  (acc.),  used  specially  of  battles,  as — 

The  battle  near  Cannas, 

Pugna  apud  Cannas  commissa. 

Adjective:  propinquus,  vicinus,  with  Dative.  (Rule  17.) 

Nearly. 

Adverb  :  “  almost/’  q.v. 

Need. 

Substantive :  opus  with  Ablative  (Rule  26),  as — 

There  is  need  of  money , 

Pecunia  opus  est. 

Note  such  a  phrase  as — 

You  must  needs  admit  it, 

which  may  be  rendered  in  Latin — - 

(1)  Necesse  est  hoc  fatearis. 

(2)  Oportet  te  (or  debes)  fateri. 

(3)  Hoc  tibi  fatendum  est. 
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Neither. 

Conjunction :  followed  by  “  nor,”  neque  . .  .  neque,  nec  , . . 
nec. 

✓ 

Pronoun :  neuter  =  “  neither  of  two  persons.” 

Note  the  phrases — 

To  neither  side,  neither  way,  neutro. 

To  take  neither  side,  medium  se  gerere. 

Nevertheless. 

Conjunction:  lamen,  attamen,  nihilominus,  as — 

It  is  difficult,  nevertheless  I  will  try, 

Difficile  factu  est,  sed  conabor  tamen. 

Next. 

Preposition:  (with  “to”)  secundum  (ace.),  as — 

Next  to  you,  secundum  te. 

Adjective nearest,”  proximus,  with  Dative  or  Accu¬ 
sative,  as — 

Next  to  the  door,  portae  or  portam  prGximus. 

Adverh :  proxime. 

It  is  often  rendered  by  “  sub  ”  or  “  ex,”  compounded 
wdth  the  Yerb,  as — 

Winter  comes  next  to  summer , 

Aestati  succedit  hiems. 

Spring  comes  next  to  it, 

Ver  excipit  Illam. 

No. 

Adjective : 

(1)  Nullus  or  non  ullus,  as — 

In  no  certain  order, 

Nullo  certo  ordine. 

Remember  that  “  and  ...  no  ”  is  in  Latin  “  neque 
,  .  ullus,”  as — 

The  moon  was  eclipsed  and  gave  no  light, 

Luna  defecerat  neque  ullam  lucem  dabat. 

(2)  Nem5  (used  of  persons),  as  — 

No  good  man,  nemo  vir  bonus. 

(3)  Nihil  (used  of  things),  as— 

No  news ,  nihil  novl* 
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1  have  no  fault  to  find  with  old  age , 

Nihil  habeo  quod  Incusem  senectutem. 

Note  the  phrase — 

By  no  means ,  haudquaquam,  minime. 

Adverb:  Used  with  Comparatives,  “nihilo”  or  “non,” 
as — 

The  danger  is  no  greater , 

Nihilo  majus  (or  non  majus)  est  periculum. 

Negative  Particle :  non,  minime,  nullo  modo ;  but  not 
commonly  used  alone  like  our  English  “  No,”  as — 

Don't  you  think  so  then  f  No. 

Nonne  igitur  existimas  ?  Prorsus  non  arbitror. 

I  say  No,  nego. 

No,  thank  you ,  benigne. 

None.  1 
No  one.  f 

Nemo,  (gen.)  nullms,  (dat.)  nemini,  (acc.)  neminem, 
(abi.)  nullo. 

Note  here  a  difference  between  English  and  Latin 
usage — 

He  went  away  and  no  one  saw  him , 

Discessit  nSque  qulsquam  (nor  anyone )  eum  vldit  (not  et  nemo). 
Note  the  phrase — 

None  the  less,  nihilo  minus,  lit.  less  by  noticing. 

Nor. 

Conjunction :  nec,  neque. 

Not. 

Negative  Particle : 

(1)  non  (usually  stands  close  to  the  word  it  qualifies), 
haud  (usually  with  Adjectives  or  Adverbs  and  a  few 
Verbs,  e.g.  haud  scio,  haud  dubito). 

(2)  In  prohibitions : 

“  ne,”  with  the  Perfect  Subjunctive,  as — 

Do  not  run,  ne  cucurreris. 

or  “  noli,”  with  Infinitive,  as — 

Do  not  do  this,  noli  hoc  facere, 
lit.  Be  unwilling  to  do  this . 
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(3)  nihil  (with  Verbs),  as — 

I  do  not  blame  you ,  nihil  te  culpo. 

(4)  parum,  minus,  male  (usually  with  Adjectives  to 
give  a  Negative  sense),  as — 

Sane ,  sanus.  not  sane ,  male  sanus. 

(5)  “  not  so  ”  =  “  no,”  nullo  modo,  minime.  (See 
“  No,”  Negative  Particle .) 

(6)  “  and  .  . .  not,”  neque  (not  “  et  non  ”),  as — 

The  matter  is  troublesome  and  not  suited  to  me , 

Res  est  molesta  neque  mihi  apta. 

(7)  =  “if  not,”  sin  minus,  as — 

If  you  come  I  shall  rejoice ;  if  not,  I  shall  grieve , 

Si  veneris,  gaudebo ;  sin  minus,  dolebo. 

“  if  .  .  .  not,”  nisi,  as — 

If  you  had  not  come,  I  should  have  died , 

Nisi  venisses  mortims  essem. 

(8)  =  “not  even,”  ne  .  .  .  quidem,  with  the  word  on 
which  stress  is  laid  between  “  ne  ”  and  “  quidem,”  as — 

Not  even  Cicero  could  save  him , 

Ne  Cicero  quidem  eum  servare  poterat. 

(9)  =  “  that  .  . .  not  ”  in  a  Dependent  Clause  “  ne,” 
when  a  purpose  is  introduced,  as — 

I  went  away  that  I  might  not  see  him , 

Abii  ne  eum  viderem. 

But  after  a  Verb  of  fearing,  “that  not”  is  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  by  “  ut  ”  or  “  ne  non,”  as — 

I  fear  that  he  will  not  come , 

Vergor  iit  veniat, 
or  Vereor  ne  non  veniat. 

Observe  the  phrases  — 

Not  to  say ,  ne  dicam, 

Not  to  mention ,  ut  omittam. 

N  otwithstanding. 

Conjunction:  see  “nevertheless.” 

Preposition :  may  sometimes  be  rendered  by  “  adversus 
ox  “  contra,”  as — 

Notwithstanding  the  auspices  he  fought , 

Contra  auspicia  praelium  commisit. 
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more  usually  by  Ablative  Absolute,  as — 

Neglectis  auspiciis  praelium  commisit, 

or  by  “  quamvis,”  “  etsi,”  &c.,  as — 

Quamvis  auspicia  adversa  essent,  pugnavit. 

Nowhere. 

Adverb:  nusquam,  “nowhere”  or  “ nowhither.” 

Nowhere  on  earth ,  nusquam  gentium. 

Of. 

(  1)  =  Sign  of  Genitive  Case.  (Rule  8.) 

(2)  =  Preposition:  =  “out  of,”  de  (abl.),  ex  (abb),  as — 

A  few  of  our  men,  pauci  de  nostris. 

Note  the  phrases — 

A  few  of  us,  Nos  paucl. 

A  statue  of  marble,  Statua  e  marmore  facta, 
or  Statua  marmor6a  ( not  statua  marmoris). 

To  make  a  pr  ison  of  a  temple , 

E  templo  carcerem  facere. 

(3)  =  “by  means  of,”  as  “to  die  of  starvation,”  “of 
disease,”  Ac.  Use  Ablative  without  Preposition,  as 
“  fame,”  “  morbo,”  Ac. 

(4)  =  “  About,”  de  (abb),  as — 

lie  brought  news  of  the  victory, 

Nuntium  de  victoria  tulit. 

Note  the  expression — 

He  is  worthy  of  being  praised, 

Latin — He  is  worthy  who  should  be  praised, 

Pignus  est  qui  laudetur. 

Of  course. 

Adverb : 

(1)  In  simple  meaning  =  “necessarily,”  “necessario,” 
as — 

Of  course  he  told  me  the  matter , 

Necessario  mihi  rem  dixit. 

(2)  Used  ironically  like  “  forsooth,”  scilicet,  as — 

Of  course  you  think  me  foolish  enough  to  side  with  Caesar, 

Me  scilicet  eum  esse  putas  qui  Caesaris  partes  amplectar. 

Off. 

Adverb :  usually  included  in  or  compounded  with  the 
Verb,  as — 
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I  carry  off,  aufero. 

I  come  off  victor ,  victor  evado 
I  get  off  =  /  escape ,  fugio. 

/  throw  off,  abjicio,  exuo. 

I  throw  off  the  scent ,  fallo,  &c. 

or  included  in  other  Adverbs,  as — 

A  long  way  off,  procul,  longe. 

Preposition : 

(1)  Of  position.  Render  by  “  near  ”  or  “  opposite  to,” 
as — 

Off  the  coast ,  prope  litus,  contra  litus. 

(2)  =  “  from  ”  (abl.),  as — 

He  took  the  panniers  off  the  donkey , 

Clitellas  de  asino  detraxit. 

But  in  this  sense  it  is  often  included  in  the  Verb. 

Note  the  phrases — 

To  be  well  off,  abundo, 

To  be  badly  off,  laboro, 

with  Ablative  of  the  thing  in  which  you  are  “  well  ”  or 
“  badly  off,”  as — 

Gaul  is  well  off  for  corn , 

Gallia  frumento  abundat.  (See  Rule  27.) 

Often. 

Adverb :  Saepe,  saepius,  saepenumero. 

How  often,  quoties  ;  so  often,  toties  ; 

As  often  as,  toties  .  .  .  quoties 

(of  which  the  former  is  sometimes  omitted). 

Oh. 

Interjection : 

(1)  Of  sorrow.  Heu,  vae,  O  (often  with  acc.),  as — 

Oh  wretch  that  I  am,  0  me  miserum ! 

(2)  Of  surprise.  Pro  (sometimes  spelt  Proh !),  as — 

Oh  heavens,  pro  deos  Immortales  ! 

(3)  Introducing  a  wish,  with  “if”  or  “that,”  as — 

Oh,  if  I  could  see. 

Oh  that  I  had  died. 

Render  by  si,  0  si,  iitinam,  all  with  Subjunctive,  as — 

O!  si  videre  possim.  Utinam  mortuus  essem. 
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On. 

Preposition : 

v 

(1)  In  (abl.),  as — 

He  wears  a  garland  on  Ms  head , 

In  capite  coronam  gent. 

But  very  often  rendered  by  a  Compound  Verb,  as — 

I  sit  on,  Insideo ;  I  throw  on,  injicio ; 

I  leap  on,  Insilio ;  /  set  on  =  I  attack ,  aggredior  (6)  ; 

1  move  on,  promoveo  (6),  progredior  (Intrans.). 

I  get  on  —  I  make  progress ,  proficio  (abl.  with  or 
without  prep.),  &c. 

(2)  On  sometimes  =  “near,”  ad  (ace.),  apud  (acc.), 
prope  (acc.),  juxta  (acc.),  as — • 

A  camp  on  the  Tiber, 

Castra  ad  Tiberim  posita 

(3)  =  “on  the  side  of,”  a  (abl.),  ab  (abl.),  as — 

He  was  on  Caesar's  side, 

A  Caesare  stabat. 

Or  compounded  with  the  Verb,  as — “  Caesar!  adstabat, 
Caesarem  adjuvabat.” 

(4)  =  “  on  these  terms  ”  or  “  conditions  ”  (abl.  without 
prep.),  as — 

Peace  was  made  on  condition  that  hostages  should  be  given, 

Pax  facta  est  ea  conditione  ut  darentiir  obsides. 

(5)  =  “on  an  instrument  of  music”  (abl.  without 
prep.),  as — 

He  plays  on  the  lyre. 

Fidibus  canit. 

(6)  =  “  hanging  on,”  ex  (abl.),  de  (abl.),  as — 

To  hang  on  a  tree, 

Ex  arbore  pendere. 

She  hung  on  his  neck, 

De  collo  pependit. 

(7)  Of  time  (abl.  without  prep.),  as — 

On  that  day,  eo  die. 

(8)  =  “about,”  de  (abl.),  as — 

1  will  give  my  opinion  on  this  matter , 

Sententiam  meam  de  hac  re  dabo. 
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(9)  “on  account  of”  =  “because  of,”  propter  (acc.), 
6b  (acc.),  prae  (used  only  of  a  preventing  cause — abl.),  de 
(abl.),  as — 

On  account  of  the  number  of  missiles  you  will  not  see  the  sun , 
Solem  prae  jaculorum  multitudine  non  videbitis. 

To  weep  on  account  of  his  son’s  death , 

Flere  ob  (or  propter)  mortem  (or  de  morte)  filii. 

(10)  With  Participles — “on  hearing,”  “on  seeing,”  &c. 
Render  by  “  quum  ”  with  Subjunctive,  or  by  Past  Participle 
of  Deponent  Verbs,  or  often  by  Ablative  Absolute,  as — 

Csesar ,  on  hearing  these  things,  returned  to  Gaul , 

Caesar,  his  rebus  cognitis,  in  Galliam  rediit. 

Caesar,  on  returning  to  Rome,  changed  the  laws, 

Caesar,  Romam  reversus,  leges  mutavit. 

Caesar,  on  being  asked  his  opinion,  said, 

Caesar,  rogatus  (or  quum  rogatus  esset)  sententiam,  dixit. 

Note  the  phrase — 

On  high,  sublimis  (Adj.) ;  on  a  sudden,  repente,  subito. 

On  the  alert,  vigil.  To  be  on  fire,  ardeo. 

Adverb : 

(1)  =  “onwards,”  porro,  but  often  included  in  or  com¬ 
pounded  with  the  Verb,  as — 

To  go  on,  pergo  ;  to  ride  on,  provehor. 

(2)  =  “  continually,”  usque. 

Once. 

Adverb  :  distinguish  carefully — 

Once  (that  is,  once  only ,  not  twice),  semel. 

Once  (that  is,  once  upon  a  time,  or  formerly),  Slim,  quondam. 

Note  the  phrase — 

At  once,  simul,  uno  tempore  (meaning  at  one  and  the  same  time). 
At  once,  protinus,  statim  (meaning  immediately,  without  delay). 

One. 

( 1 )  Cardinal  Number  :  unus. 

(2)  Distributive  Number:  singuli  (“one  by  one,”  “one 
apiece  ”),  as — 

He  gave  one  legion  apiece  to  each  general , 

Singulas  legiones  singulis  legatis  dedit. 

(3)  Adverb:  “one  by  one,”  “  one  at  a  time,”  slnglllatim, 
as — 


T  2 


He  encouraged  the  soldiers  one  by  one, 
Slnglllatim  milites  hortatus  est. 
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(4)  Used  indefinitely,  “  quidam,”  as— 

I  saw  one  of  the  soldiers  flying,  ^ 

Yidi  quendam  e  militibus  fiigere. 

^5)  (i)  —  “one,”  answered  by  “tlie  other.”  Used  of 

two  persons  or  things  only — 

hie  —  ills 

alter  —  alter 

og _ 

Of  two  brothers ,  one  fled ,  the  other  fell, 

Fratrum  hic  fugit,  ille  occidit 

or  alter  fugit,  alter  occidit. 

(ii)  =  “one,”  answered  by  “  another.” 

(a)  of  two  persons  or  things  only — 

alter  —  alter 

ng _ . 

The  brothers  hate  one  another  (or  aeach  other”), 

Fratres  alter  alterum  oderunt. 

(b)  of  more  than  two  persons  or  things — 

alius  —  alius 

The  soldiers  encourage  one  another  (or  “  each  other  ), 

Milites  alius  alium  (or  inter'  se)  hortantur. 

(6)  =  the  French  “  on.”  Render  by  2nd  Person  Sin¬ 
gular,  as — 

One  would  think  he  was  mad, 

Insanire  hominem  putes ; 

or  by  Impersonal  Yerb,  as — 

One  ought  not  to  do  it, 

Illud  facere  non  oportet. 

One  must  fight  against  old  age. 

Resistendum  est  senectuti. 

(7)  Preceded  by  “the”  (referring  to  something  already 
mentioned),  as — 

When  I  saw  the  ring,  I  knew  it  was  the  very  one  I  had_  lost, 
Ubi  vidi  annulum,  agnovi  eum  ipsum  esse  quem  perdidi. 

(8)  With  Relative  Pronoun,  as — 

He  is  not  one  to  do  it, 

where  the  Latin  runs — 

lie  is  not  one  who  would’  do  it. 

Non  est  Is  qui  Id  faciat. 

Only. 

Adjective :  unicus,  unus,  solus,  as 

An  only  son,  filius  unicus. 
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It  is  the  only  thing  to  make  one  happy. 

Res  est  una  quae  te  beatum  reddat. 

Adverb : 

(1)  Solum,  tantum,  tantummodS,  mbdo,  as — 

I  ask  this  only,  hoc  solum  peto. 

“  Non  nisi,”  or  “  nihil  nisi,”  as — 

They  think  only  of  slaughter , 

Nihil  cogitant  nisi  caedes. 

(2)  Before  Numerals,  render  by  Adjective  solus,  as — 

He  lived  only  nine  years , 

Solos  novem  annos  vixit 

Opposite. 

Preposition :  contra  (acc.),  e  regione  (gen.  or  dat.),  as — 
Opposite  the  tower ,  e  regione  turris,  or  turri. 

Adverb  :  contra,  as — 

He  stood  opposite,  contra  stetit. 

Both  Adverb  and  Preposition  are  often  rendered  by  the 
Adjectives  or  Participles,  contrarius  (dat.)  adversus  (dat.), 
oppositus  (dat.),  &c. 

Or. 

Conjunction : 

(1)  In  ordinary  affirmative  sentences,  aiit,  vel,  -ve, 
often  aiit . . .  aiit,  vel . . .  vel. 

There  is  a  slight  difference  of  meaning  between  aut 
and  vel,  thus — 

I  shall  buy  fish  or  vegetables  ( but  certainly  not  both), 

Aut  pisces  aut  olera  emam. 

1  shall  buy  fish  or  vegetables  ( certainly  one ,  perhaps  both), 

Vel  pisces  vel  olera  emam. 

Thus— 

We  will  either  conquer  or  die, 

would  be 

Aut  vincemus  aut  moriemur. 

Note  that  “  aiit  ”  is  always  to  be  used  after  a  Negative, 
as — 

Nego  aut  Caesari  aut  Pompeio  a  nobis  favendum  esse — 

(2)  In  direct  questions.  In  English  we  say — 

Shall  I  see  you  or  not  f 
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but  in  Latin,  two  Interrogatives,  “  utrum  ...  an  ”  or 
“-ne...an”  must  be  used.  “Or  not”  is  expressed  by 
“  annon.” 

Utrum  te  vldsbo  annon  ? 

Tene  videbo  annon  ? 

So — 

Shall  I  see  Caesar  or  Pompey  ? 

Caesaremne  an  Pompeium  videbo  ? 

Utrum  Caesarem  an  Pompeium  videbo? 

(3)  In  indirect  questions,  “  utrum  .  .  .  an,”  “  -ne  .  . .  an,” 
are  used  ;  “  or  not  ”  is  expressed  by  “  necne.” 

I  will  ask  whether  I  shall  see  him  or  not , 

Rogabo  utrum  eum  visurus  sim  necne. 

Tell  me  whether  you  will  go  or  stay , 

Die  mihi  vellsne  Ire  an  restare. 

(4)  In  statements,  not  questions,  “  whether”  ....  or  is 
rendered  by  “slve”  .  .  .  “sive’Yor  “  seu,”  another  form  of 
“  slve  ”) — 

Whether  I  stand  or  sit,  I  am  in  pain , 

Slve  sto,  seu  sedeo,  doleo. 

Other. 

Adjective :  alter,  when  only  two  are  mentioned,  as — 

Cxsar  went  to  the  Senate The  other  consul  remained  at  home , 
Caesar  in  curiam  Ivit.  Alter  consul  domi  mansit. 

alius,  as — 

He  was  handsome  to  behold,  but  useful  for  no  other  purpose , 
Visu  quidem  erat  formosiis,  sed  ad  nullam  aliam  rem  utilis. 

Substantive :  (in  plural)  others,  “alii,”  “ceteri.” 

alii  =  others, 

ceteri  =  the  others,  or  the  rest ; 

as — 

■Of  the  soldiers  a  few  fell,  others  were  captured,  all  the  others 

escaped,, 

E  militibus  pauci  ceciderunt,  aiil  capti  sunt,  ceteri  effugerunt. 

Otherwise. 

=  “  But  if  not,”  sin  aliter  or  sin  minus. 

Ought. 

(1)  May  be  rendered  by  “debeo”  or  “oportet,”  with  a 
Verb  following  in  the  Infinitive  (Buie  33),  as — 

We  ought  to  follow  virtue , 

Debemus  sequi  virtutem. 
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Notice  a  difference  between  Latin  and  English. 

English — I  ought  to  go, 

Latin' — debeo  ire,  or  oportet  me  ire. 

English — I  ought  to  have  gone, 

Latin— debui  Ire,  or  oportuit  me  ire. 

The  English  Verb  “  ought”  does  not  vary  in  the  Past 
Tense.  Therefore  the  following  Verb  is  put  in  the 
Perfect  Infinitive.  The  Latin  “  debeo  ”  or  “  oportet  ” 
changes  its  tense,  and  the  following  Verb  remains 
unaltered. 

(2)  Ought  may  be  rendered  by  the  Gerundive,  Personal, 
or  Impersonal,  as — 

He  ought  to  be  loved ,  The  laws  ought  to  be  obeyed. 

Amandus  est.  Legibus  parendum  est. 

Out. 

Adverb :  foris,  foras,  as — 

He  dined  out, 

Cenabat  foris  (verb  of  “  rest”). 

He  went  out, 

Profectus  est  foras  (verb  of  “  motion”). 

Sometimes  compounded  with  the  Verb,  as — 

He  went  out,  egressus  est. 

Preposition  :  “  out  of,”  ex  (abl.),  de  (abl.),  as — 

Out  of  the  cit'£,  Out  of  the  whole  number , 


Ex  urbe. 


De  toto  numero. 


A  temple  built  out  of  marble, 

Templum  e  marmore  aedificatum. 

Phrase — “  out  of  the  country,”  peregre. 

(2)  “  out  of,”  =  “  on  account  of,”  propter  (acc.),  prae 
(abl.),  as — 

Out  of  fear. 

Propter  metum,  or  prae  metu. 

Sometimes  rendered  by  a  Passive  Participle,  as — 

Out  of  love  for  Caesar,  he  became  an  exile, 

Amore  Caesaris  motus  exsulavit. 

Notice  the  phrases — 

Out  of  his  mind.  Out  of  shot , 

Insanus,  or  sui  non  compos.  Extra  teli  jactum. 

Out  of  season,  intempestivus. 
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Note  that  “  out  ”  is  very  frequently  compounded  with. 
Verbs,  but  in  English  as  a  Prefix  (for  instance,  “  to 
outdo,”  “  outrun,”  &c.),  so  that  they  present  no  difficulty. 

Over. 

Adverb:  super,  supra. 

Over  and  above,  Insup§r. 

Note  the  phrases — 

To  remain  over,  supero. 

When  the  battle  was  over  (i.e.  ended). 

Confecto  praelio. 

It  is  all  over  with  the  army, 

De  exercitu  actum  est. 

Over  and  over  again, 

Saepenumero,  identidem. 

Preposition : 

(1)  of  motion,  super  (acc.),  supra  (acc.) ;  more  often 
per  (acc.),  trans  (acc.),  as — 

To  sail  over  the  sea, 

Per  pontum  navigare. 

Note. 

A  bridge  over  a  river , 

Pons  in  flumine  factus. 

(2)  of  rest,  super  (acc.  or  abl.),  as — 

Over  his  neck,  super  cervice. 

(3)  —  “  commanding,”  as — 

He  was  over  the  troops. 

Express  by  Verb  compounded  with  prae,  as — 

Militibus  praeerat. 

So  “  to  put  over  ”  =  “  to  put  in  command,”  “  praeficere.” 

(4)  =  “  more  than,”  super  (acc.),  as — 

Caesar  lost  over  four  hundred  men, 

Caesar  desideravit  super  quadringentos  milites. 

(5)  “  Over  and  above  ”  =  “  besides,”  praeter  (acc.). 

Note. — “  Over  ”  is  often  compounded  with  the  Verb, 
either  as  Prefix  or  Suffix,  as — 

To  overthroiv,  everto  (Prefix). 

To  throw  over,  trajicio  (Suffix). 

“  Over  against  ”  =  “  opposite/’  q.v. 
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Owing  to. 

Preposition :  ob  (acc.),  propter  (acc.). 

Note  the  phrase — 

It  was  owing  to  him  that  I  did  not  come , 

Per  Sum  stetit  quominus  venirem. 

Own. 

Adjective :  always  preceded  by  “  my,”  “  thy,”  “  his,” 
“  our,”  “  }Tour,”  “  their,”  &c.  (See  “  he,”  note.) 

Perhaps. 

Conjunction :  fortasse  (with  Adjective,  or  Verb  in  the 
Indic.),  forsitan  (with  Subj.),  forte  (after  si,  nisi,  sin,  ne). 

Note  the  phrase,  nescio  an,  haud  sc!5  an,  as — 

Perhaps  this  never  happened  before , 

Nescio  an  hoc  nunquam  antea  evenerit. 

Possible. 

In  such  expressions  as  “  it  is  possible  to  go  over 
the  Alps.”  Rendered  by  “  possum  ”  (Personal)  or  “  licet  ” 
(Impersonal),  as — 

Possumus  (potestis,  &c.)  Alpes  transire  or  Alpes  transire  licet. 

“  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  died.”  Render  by 
“  fieri  potest  ut,”  as — 

Fieri  potest  ut  mortuus  sit. 

Possibly. 

Adverb :  Render  as  above  :  e.g. — 

You  may  possibly  think , 

Fieri  potest  ut  putes. 

Probably. 

Adverb :  Render  by  “  nescio  an  ”  or  “  baud  scio  an,”  as — 

Csesar  will  probably  win  the  victory , 

Nescio  an  Caesar  victurus  sit. 

Quite. 

Adverb  :  prorsus,  omnino,  plane,  as — 

Quite  foolish ,  plane  Insipiens. 

When  joined  to  Verbs  or  Participles,  use  prorsus, 
penitus,  funditus  (lit.  “  from  the  foundation  ”),  as — 

Scipio  quite  destroyed  Carthage , 

Scipio  Carthaginem  funditus  delevit. 

1  quite  understand  your  opinion , 

Tuam  sententiam  penitus  Intelligo. 
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I  quite  think  so. 

Ita  ororsus  existimo. 


Reference. 

Regard. 

Relation. 

Respect. 

The  Prepositions — “  in  reference  to  ”  = 

“  in  regard  to,”  1 
or  “as  regards,”  f  ~ 
“  in  relation  to,”  = 
“  in  respect  of,”  = 

may  usually  be  rendered  by  “  de  ”  (abl.). 


“  referring  to,” 

“  regarding,” 

“  relating  to,” 
“  respecting,” 


Sometimes  by  the  phrase  “  quod  attinet  ad,”  as — 

Respecting  the  hooks  don't  trouble  yourself. 

De  libris  ne  laboraveris, 
or  Quod  ad  libros  attinet,  ne  laboraveris. 


Round. 

Adverb :  circum,  circa. 

Phrase — 

All  the  year  round,  toto  anno. 

I  come  round  =  I  recover,  convalesco. 

Preposition :  circum  (acc.),  circa  (acc.) ;  but  often  com¬ 
pounded  with  the  Verb,  as  — 

He  drew  a  fosse  round  the  city, 

Fossam  duxit  circa  urbem, 
or  Urbi  fossam  circumdedit. 

Same. 

Pronoun :  Idem. 

4 

“  The  same  as,”  idem,  followed  by  “  qui,”  as — 

Occupying  a  farm  is  not  the  same  thing  as  owning  it. 
Possidere  fundum  non  est  idem  quod  habere. 

Note  the  phrase — “  all  the  same,”  =  “  nevertheless,” 
tamen,  attamen,  nihilominus,  as — 

Though  he  was  ill,  he  was  present  all  the  same, 

Quamvis  aeger  esset,  aderat  tamen. 

In  the  same  place,  Ibidem. 

To  the  same  place,  eodem. 

Save. 

Preposition :  =  “  except,”  praeter  (acc.),  as — 

No  one  save  Lucullus, 

Nemo  praeter  Lucullum. 
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Or  render  by  Abl.  Abs.,  as — 

Nemo,  excepto  Lucullo. 

Conjunction  :  “  except,”  nisi,  as — 

Friendships  cannot  exist ,  save  in  good  men , 

Nisi  in  bonis,  amicitia  esse  non  potest. 

It  is  not  often  used  with  Verbs  in  English.  (See 

“  unless.”) 

Scarce. 

Scarcely. 

Adverb : 

(1)  vlx,  in  all  senses,  as — 

It  was  scarcely  honourable , 

Vix  erat  honestum. 

They  could  scarcely  be  restrained , 

Vix  retineri  potuerunt. 

(2)  aegre  =  “  with  difficulty,”  as — 

They  scarcely  reached  the  top  of  the  hill , 

Aegre  ad  summum  collem  pervenerunt. 

(3)  Of  time  :  vix,  vixdum,  as — 

I  had  scarcely  read  your  letter., 

Vixdum  litteras  tuas  legeram. 

Self. 

When  you  meet  this  word  or  its  Plural  “  selves  ”  in  an 
English  sentence,  it  will  be  rendered  in  Latin  by  “  ipse,” 
if  in  the  Nominative  Case. 

In  other  cases  it  will  be  rendered  by  “  se,”  “  sin,”  “  sibT,” 
“  se  ”  (Singular  and  Plural),  if  it  refers  to  the  Subject  of 
the  sentence,  or,  in  Oratio  Obliqua,  to  the  person  whose 
speech  you  are  reporting. 

If  it  does  not  refer  to  the  Subject  of  the  sentence,  it 
will  usually  be  rendered  by  the  Cases  (Singular  or  Plural  ) 
of  “  Ipse.”  It  is  very  often  joined  with  another  Pronoun 
which  will  guide  you. 

Sometimes  “  se  ”  is  strengthened  by  “  Ipse  ”  in  Genitive, 
Dative,  Accusative,  or  Ablative,  as — 

Caesar  said  they  might  go  if  they  wished:  he  himself  would  remain , 
Caesar  dixit  iis,  si  vellent,  ablrg  licere :  se  ipsum  mansurum  esse. 
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Shall. 

(1)  Sign  of  the  Future  Tense,  as — 

I  shall  see  him  to-morrow , 

Cras  eum  videbo. 

(2)  Implying  “  compulsion  ”  or  “  duty,”  or  (with  a 
Negative)  prohibition,  as — 

You  shall  do  it.  You  shall  not  do  it. 

Sender  by  “  debeo  ”  or  “  oportet,”  with  Infinitive  (Rule 
33),  or  by  Gerundive,  as — 

Hoc  debes  facere.  Hoc  tibi  non  faciendum  est. 

(3)  Sometimes  “  shall  ”  =  “  may,”  licet  as — 

Shall  not  a  master  order  his  own  slaves , 

Nonne  domino  servis  suis  imperare  licet? 

She 

Pronoun:  see  “he,”  making  the  necessary  change  of 
gender. 

Should. 

(1)  Sign  of  the  Future  Tense  in  Dependent  Clauses, 
as — 

I  shall  see  h  im  to-morrow , 

Cras  eum  videbo. 

Caesar  said  that  he  should  see  him  to-morrow , 

Caesar  dixit  se  eum  cras  visurum  esse. 

Caesar  doubted  whether  he  should  see  him  to-morrow , 
Caesar  dubitavit  num  eum  cras  visiirus  esset. 

(2)  Sign  of  Imperfect  Tense  in  Apodosis.  (See  p.  1 27.) 

(3)  Implying  “  duty,”  to  be  rendered  by  “  debeo,” 
“  oportet,”  or  the  Gerundive,  as — 

You  should  not  do  it  =  you  ought  not  to  do  it. 

Facere  non  debes. 

Since. 

Preposition :  post  (acc.^,  as — 

Since  his  son's  death ,  he  has  never  smiled , 

Post  mortem  filii  nunquam  risit. 

Since  the  consulate  of  Cicero , 

Post  consulatum  Ciceronis. 

Adverb :  =  “  ago,”  abhinc,  as — 

Three  years  since, 

Abhinc  tres  annos. 
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“  Long  since,”  pridem,  or  jampridem,  as — 

He  died  long  since, 

Jam  pridem  mortuus  est. 

Note. 

A  few  days  since, 

His  paucis  diebus. 

Conjunction : 

(1)  Of  time:  “ex  quo  tempore,”  or  “ex  quo”;  some¬ 
times  “postquam,”  as — 

Since  I  saw  you ,  I  have  suffered  much , 

Ex  quo  tempore  te  vidi  multa  passiis  sum. 

(2)  =  “  because,”  “  seeing  that,”  quum  (with  Subj.), 
quoniam  (with  Indie.),  quod,  quia,  as — 

Since  Csesar  is  dead,  I  shall  return  to  Borne , 

Quum  Caesar  mortuus  sit  Romam  redibo. 

Since  you  wish  it,  I  will  go  away, 

Quoniam  ita  vis,  abibo. 

Vulcan  could  not  come,  since  (i.e.  because)  he  was  lame , 
Vulcanus  venire  non  potuit,  quia  claudus  erat. 


Adverb :  sic,  ita,  adeo,  tarn.  Of  these,  “  ita,” 
“  tarn,”  are  joined  to  Adjectives  or  Adverbs,  as — 


U 


adeo,” 


“  Sic,”  “  Ita,’ 


Verbs,  as — 


“  a 


(  ita  ) 

Res 

|  adeo  > 

(  tarn  j 

o” 

(rarely 

difficilis. 

“  tam  ”),  are  joined 


sic  1 

ita  >  eum  dilexit. 
adeo  ) 


to 


For  the  use  of  “  so  .  . .  as,”  “  so  . . .  that,”  see  “  as” 
and  “that.” 


Observe  the  words — 

So  great,  tantus;  so  small,  tantulus,  tantillus ;  so  often,  toties; 
so  many,  tot. 

Phrase — 

The  thing  is  so,  res  ita  se  habet. 

(2)  “  So  ”  or  “  so  then  ”  at  the  beginning  of  a  Sentence 
or  Clause  —  “  therefore,”  ergo,  igitur  (usually  not  firstj, 
itaque  (usually  hist),  idcirco.  (See  “therefore.”) 
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Notice  the  phrases— 

So  far  I  have  sung  of  crops, 
Hactenus  segetes  cecini. 

So  far  from  fighting  he  fled, 
Adeo  non  pugnavit  ut  fugeret. 

So  long  as  I  shall  live, 
Quamdiu  vivam. 

So  long  as  you  are  lucky, 
Donec  eris  felix. 


So  far  as  I  know. 
Quod  sciam. 

(See  “  instead  of.”) 


And  so  forth, 
Et  cetera. 


“  So  as  to,”  expressing  purpose,  “  ut  ”  with  Subjunctive, 
as — 

I  could  not  come  so  as  to  help  you, 

Venire  non  potui  ut  te  juvarem. 

Some. 

Pronoun  : 

(1)  Adjective;  aliqui,  quidam,  nonnfillus,  nescio  quis, 
aliquot  (Plural  only),  quis  (after  si,  num,  ne,  nisi,  quum), 
where  “  some  ”  =  “  any.” 

(2)  Substantive  =  “  somebody,”  “  some  one.” 

Aliquis,  some  one  or  other. 

Quidam,  some  one  (i.e.  a  certain  person  known  to  the  speaker). 

Nescid  quis,  some  one  or  other. 

Quis  (after  si,  num,  ne,  nisi,  quum). 

Aliquot,  Some  few,  several.  (Usually  an  Adjective.) 

Non  nemo,  some.  (Distinguish  from  “nemo  non,”  which  means 

everyone.) 

Note. 

“  Sunt  qui  ”  (with  Subj.),  as — 

Sunt  qui  dicant,  some  say  (lit.  there  are  some  to  say). 

“  Some  ”  is  often  answered  by  “  other.” 

Latin  hie  —  file 

alius  —  alius. 


Of  the  soldiers ,  some  fled,  others  fought, 
Milihim  alii  fugerunt,  alii  pugnaverunt. 

Note  the  phrases — 

Some/mwJ  or  other,  nescio  quo  pacto. 
Some  time  or  other,  aliquando. 

Some  time  ago ,  dudum,  pridem. 
for  some  time,  diu. 
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Sometimes. 

Adverb  :  Interdum,  aliquando,  nonnunquam. 

Sometimes  —  Sometimes  (or  at  other  times). 

alias  —  alias, 

modo  —  modo. 

Somewhat. 

Substantive  :  aliquid,  aliquantum,  aliquantulum,  with 
Gen. 

Adverb :  aliquantum,  aliquantulum,  nonnihil,  paulum ; 
aliquanto,  or  paulo  with  Comparative,  as — 

Aliquanto  melius,  somewhat  (i.e.  a  good  deal)  better , 

Paulo  melius,  somewhat  (i.e.  a  little)  better. 

Somewhere. 

Adverb :  alicubi,  aliquo  loco.  “  Somewhere  else  ”  = 

“elsewhere,”  alio  (after  Verbs  of  motion). 

Spite. 

Preposition :  “  In  spite  of.”  Cannot  be  rendered  lite¬ 
rally.  One  of  the  following  ways  may  be  used — 

In  spite  of  the  enemy’s  threats ,  he  advanced , 

Spretis  hostium  minis,  processit. 

Quamvis  hostes  multa  minitarentur,  processit. 

Hostium  minas  adeo  non  timuit  ut  procederet. 

It  may  sometimes  be  rendered  by  “  Invitus, ”  as — 

I  will  do  this  in  spite  of  you , 

Te  invito,  hoc  faciam. 

Still. 

Adverb : 

(1)  =  “  nevertheless,”  tamen,  as — 

He  tried  to  do  it ;  still  he  could  not  succeed , 

Rem  tenta vit :  nihil  tamen  profecit. 

(2)  =  “besides,”  etiam.  (See  “ besides.”) 

(3)  With  Comparatives:  “etiam,”  “adhuc,”  as — 

Still  greater ,  major  etiam. 

(4)  Of  time  :  adhuc,  etiam  nunc,  etiam. 

Such. 

Adjective : 

(1)  tails,  answered  by  “  qufilis  ”  or  “  ut,”  that,  as — 

I  am  not  such  as  I  was , 

Non  sum  talis  qualis  eram. 
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In  such  sentences  in  Latin,  “  talis  ”  may  be  omitted. 
lie  think  ourselves  such  that  we  are  rightly  praised, 

Tales  nos  esse  putamus  ut  jure  laudemur. 

But  “  talis  ”  in  such  sentences  is  more  often  followed  by 
the  Relative  and  Subjunctive,  as — 

He  committed  such  a  crime  that  it  could  not  he  pardoned , 

Tale  facinus  admisit  cui  ignosci  non  posset. 

(2)  “  Such  ”  often  =  “  so  great,”  “  tantus,”  as  in  the  last 
example — 

Such  a  crime ,  tantum  facinus. 

In  this  sense  it  is  often  rendered  by  “  is,  ea,  id,”  as — 
Such  was  the  valour  of  the  men ,  that  they  scaled  the  wall , 

Ea  erat  militum  virtus  ut  murum  scanderent, 
or  Ea  erant  virtute  milites  .  .  .  (an  Ablative  of  quality). 

(Rule  25.) 

(3)  =  “of  such  a  kind,”  “ejusmodi”  (prop,  a  Genitive 
of  Quality),  as — 

Such  a  crime ,  ejusmodi  facinus. 

Adverb :  =  “  so,”  tarn,  as — 

Such  good  men ,  tam  boni  homines. 

Phrases — “  In  such  a  way,”  or  “  manner  ” — Sic,  ita. 
(See  “so.”) 

Notice  the  idiomatic  use  of  “  is  qui  ”  in  this  sentence — 
I  did  not  think  you  such  a  villam  as  to  betray  your  country , 
Non  te  eam  putavi  qui  pStriam  proderes. 

Than. 

Particle  of  Comparison.  (See  Rule  30.) 

Try  to  understand  when  you  may  substitute  the  Abla¬ 
tive  Case  for  “  quam  ”  preceded  and  followed  by  the  same 
Case.  Take  the  sentence — 

Caesar  was  more  hateful  to  Pompey  than  to  Cicero. 

This  would  be  in  Latin — 

Caesar  invisior  erat  Pompeio  quam  Ciceroni. 

If  we  write — 

Caesar  invisior  erat  Pompeio  Cicerone, 

it  is  doubtful  whether  it  means — 

Caesar  ivas  more  hateful  to  Pompey  than  (he  ivas )  to  Cicero 
or  Caesar  was  more  hateful  to  Pompey  than  Cicero  was. 
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Or  again — 

The  king  ivas  poorer  in  money  than  in  slaves , 

In  Latin — 

Rex  egSntior  erat  pecuniae  quam  servorum. 

If  we  wrote — - 

Rex  egentidr  erat  pecuniae  servis, 

it  is  doubtful  whether  it  means — 

Tie  king  was  poorer  in  money  than  in  slaves , 
or  The  king  was  poorer  in  money  than  his  slaves  were. 

In  other  words,  the  Latin  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  we 
are  comparing — “  The  king  and  his  slaves,”  or  “  money 
and  slaves.” 

So  we  may  get  two  Rules — 

1.  When  the  Ablative  would  leave  your  meaning  doubt¬ 
ful,  use  “  quam.” 

2.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Ablative  may  be  substituted 
for  “  quam  ”  with  Nominative  or  Accusative,  but  not  for 
“  quam  ”  with  Genitive,  Dative  or  Ablative. 

When  the  comparison  is  between  two  Adjectives,  or 
Adverbs,  as — - 

He  is  more  brave  than  wise, 

both  Adjectives  in  Latin  are  of  the  Comparative  degree, 
as — 

Fortior  est  quam  prudentior  (not  quam  prudens). 

You  must  always  use  “quam”  (not  the  Ablative)  in 
the  comparison  of  Adjectives  or  Adverbs. 

That. 

Demonstrative  Pronoun :  Ille,  Iste,  Is,  as 

This ,  hie ;  that,  Tile. 

“  Iste  ”  often  =  “  tuus,”  as — 

I  praise  your  valour, 

Laudo  Istam  virtutem  (that  valour  of  yours"). 

“Is”  is  most  commonly  used  as  Antecedent  to  “qui,” 
as  in  the  next  example. 

Relative  Pronoun:  =  “who”  or  “  which,”  qui,  as — 

The  man,  that  I  saw  yesterday,  is  here, 

=  The  man,  whom  I  saw  yesterday,  is  here. 

Is,  quem  heri  vidi,  adest. 
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Conjunction : 

(1)  Introducing  a  fact,  statement ,  supposition  or  belief  is 
not  translated  in  Latin  (see  Rule  40,  Acc.  and  Infin.),  as — 

I  say  that  the  king  is  dead, 

—  I  state  as  a  fact  that  the  king  is  dead, 

Aio  regem  esse  mortuum. 

I  believe  that  Caesar  will  come, 

Credo  Caesarem  venturum  esse. 

(2)  “  That,”  introducing  a  Purpose,  or  a  Consequence. 

Try  if  you  can  substitute  for  “  that  ”  the  words  “  in 
order  that,”  or  “  that  in  consequence,”  as — 

I  came  that  I  might  see  you, 

=  I  came  in  order  that  I  might  see  you.  (Purpose.) 

He  was  so  lame  that  he  could  not  walk, 

He  was  so  lame  that  in  consequence  he  could  not  walk. 

(Consequence.) 

Render  by  “ut”  with  Subjunctive.  (Rules  41,  42,  43.) 
Yen!  ut  te  viderem, 

w 

Adeo  claudus  erat  ut  pedibus  Ire  non  posset. 

If  there  is  a  Negative  in  the  Clause  following  “  that,” 
as — 

I  went  away  that  I  might  not  see  him  (Purpose), 

He  was  so  lame  that  he  could  not  walk  (Consequence), 

for  a  Purpose  put  “  ne  ;  ”  for  a  Consequence  “  ut  non,”  as — 
Abii  ne  eum  viderem. 

Adeo  claudus  erat  iit  pedibus  Ire  non  posset. 

There  are  five  ways  of  expressing  “  purpose  ”  in  Latin, 

e.g.— 

He  came  that  he  might  make  peace, 

(1)  Venit  ut  pacem  faceret. 

(2)  Venit  ad  pacem  faciendam. 

(3)  Venit  causa  pacis  faciendae. 

(4)  Venit  pacem  factum. 

(Factum  is  the  Active  Supine.  This  construction  can  only  be 
used  after  a  Verb  of  Motion.) 

(5)  Venit  pacem  facturus.  (Rare.) 

Notice  the  rendering  of — 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Caesar  was  a  great  general, 

Non  dubito  quin  Caesar  magnus  Imperator  fuerit. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Caesar  was  a  great  general. 

Negari  non  potest  quin  Caesar  magnus  imperator  fuerit. 
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After  verbs  of  fearing,  “  that  ”  is  translated  by  “  ne ;  ” 
“  that  . . .  not,”  by  “  iit,”  or  “  ne  non.’ 

The. 

The  English  Article  is  not  rendered  in  a  Latin  sentence, 
unless  it  is  used  emphatically,  as — 

Alexander  the  Great ,  Alexander  Ille  magnus. 

Notice  the  use  of  “  the  ”  in  such  sentences  as — 

The  more  he  tried  the  less  he  succeeded , 

Quo  magis  tentavit  eo  minus  profecit. 
or  Quanto  magis  tentavit  tdnto  minus  profecit. 

Their. 

Possessive  Pronoun :  suus,  or  Oblique  Cases  of  “  is.”  (See 
under  “  he.”) 

Then. 

Adverb : 

(1)  Of  time  =  “at  that  time,”  “turn  ”  or  “tunc.” 

(2)  Of  succession :  clelndo,  as — 

First  he  attacked  the  Gauls ,  then  the  Germans , 

Primum  Gallos,  deinde  Germanos  aggressus  est. 

(3)  =  “therefore,”  or  “so  then,”  igitur,  ergo,  as — 

What  then  do  you  think  ?  Quid  igitur  sentis  V 

Do  wc  then  hesitate  ?  Ergo  dubitamus  ? 

(4)  =  “yot,”  “nevertheless,”  tamen. 

If  iye  cannot  go  to  Athens  then  we  will  go  to  Borne , 

Si  Athenas  ire  non  licebit  Romam  tamen  ibimus. 

Thence. 

Adverb : 

(1)  Of  place:  inde,  illinc,  as — 

Thence  he  set  out  into  Gaul , 

Inde  in  Galliam  profectus  est. 

(2)  Introducing  a  conclusion  drawn  from  what  has 
gone  before  :  “  inde,”  or  “  ex  eo,”  or  “  quo,”  as — 

Thence  it  came  to  jpass  that  he  was  conquered , 

Inde  J 

Ex  ec[  factum  est  ut  vinceretur. 

Quo  ) 
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There. 

Adverb  : 

(1)  Is  very  often  not  to  be  translated  in  Latin.  No 
absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down ;  but,  generally,  when 
“  there  ”  stands  first  in  its  Clause,  or  immediately  before 
the  Verb,  it  will  not  be  translated,  as — 

There  is  a  famous  city,  dec. 

While  he  supped  there  came  a  messenger ,  dec. 

There  is  no  doubt,  dec. 

Jf  you  try,  there  ivill  be  no  difficulty,  dec. 

(2)  =  “  in  that  place,”  ibi. 

(3)  —  “  thither,”  66. 

Thereabouts. 

Adverb : 

(1)  Render  by  fere,  ferine,  or  circiter,  as — 

Ten  talents  or  thereabouts,  decem  fere  talenta. 

(2)  =  “  there,”  ibi. 

Thereby. 

Adverb : 

(1)  Render  by  Ablative  “  ea  re  ”  (“  by  that  thing  ”). 

(2)  =  “Thence”  (2),  q.v. 

Therefore. 

Adverb:  Itaque  (first  in  Clause);  igitur  (usually  not 
first  in  Clause)  ;  idcirco  (usually  first  in  Clause)  ;  ergo. 

Sometimes — “  ob  hoc,”  “  6b  hanc  rem,”  “  quamobrem,” 
or  “  quae  quum  ita  sint.” 

Therein. 

Adverb  :  “  in  it,”  as- 

I  examined  the  chest ,  and  found  nothing  therein, 

Arcam  scrutatus  sum,  neque  quidquam  in  ea  inveni. 

Thereinto. 

Adverb  :  =  “  into  that.” 

Thereof. 

Adverb  :  =  “  of  it.’* 
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Thereto. 

Adverb :  =  “  to  that.” 

Thereupon  (or  Thereon). 

Adverb :  =  “  then/’  q.v. 

Therewith. 

Adverb :  =  “  with  it.” 

They. 

Pronoun:  Plural  of  “he,”  q.v. 

Thing. 

Substantive :  res ;  but  must  often  be  rendered  in  Latin 
by  the  Neuter  Gender,  as — 

It  is  one  thing  to  fight,  another  to  conquer , 

Aliud  est  pugnare,  aliud  vincere. 

Woman  is  ever  a  wayward  and  changeable  thing, 

Varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina. 

This. 

Pronoun  :  hic,  haec,  hoc. 

Those. 

Pronoun  :  Plural  of  “  that,”  ille,  is. 

Though. 

Conjunction : 

Quamquam,  etsi,  etiamsi,  licet,  ut,  quum,  quamvis.  (See 
List  of  Latin  Conjunctions.) 

“  Quamvis  ”  is  also  used  with  Adjectives,  the  Verb  being 
omitted,  as — 

Though  unwilling ,  he  went  away , 

Quamvis  invitiis,  discessit. 

Thousand. 

Numeral  Adjective  and  Substantive  : 

Mille  =  1000,  is  usually  an  indeclinable  Adjective,  as — 

A  thousand  men,  miJle  viri. 

Of  a  thousand  men,  mille  virorum. 

Dat.  mille  viris,  Acc.  mille  viros,  Abi.  mille  viris.  But 
the  Plural  “  milia  ”  is  a  Declinable  Substantive,  as — 

Two  thousand  men,  duo  milia  virorum.  (See  Rule  8.) 

The  city  was  besieged  by  two  thousand  men. 

Urbs  obsessa  est  a  duobus  milibus  virorum.  (See  also  p.  91.) 
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Through. 

Preposition : 

(1)  Per  (acc.),  of  space  or  time,  as — 

Through  all  Asia ,  per  omnem  Asiam. 

Through  all  my  life ,  per  omnem  vitam. 

But  the  latter  may  be  rendered  by  the  Accusative 
alone.  (Rule  23.) 

(2)  Often  =  “  by,”  and  expresses  the  Instrument  or 
Cause  by  which  a  thing  is  done.  It  is  then  rendered  by 
the  Ablative  Case  without  a  Preposition,  as — 

He  gained  office  through  bribery , 

Ambitu  honores  adeptus  est. 

This  happened  through  your  fault , 

Tua  culpa  hoc  accidit.  (See  “by”  (5).) 

(3)  =  “  Because  of,”  propter  (acc.),  ob  (acc.),  as — 

Through  her  beauty  she  became  queen , 

Ob  pulchritudinem  facta  est  regina. 

(4)  It  is  sometimes  expressed  by  “  per  ”  or  “  trans,” 
compounded  with  the  Verb,  as — 

To  run  through  with  a  sword, 

Gladio  transigere. 

To  run  through  a  country , 

Regionem  percurrere. 

Thus. 

Adverb  :  ita,  sic,  hoc  modo,  ad  hunc  modum,  as — 

He  thus  addressed  the  soldiers, 

{Id  hunc  modum|miIlt5s  all5c(itfls  Sst 
Notice,  “  thus  far,”  “  hactenus.” 

Thy. 

Possessive  Pronoun  :  tuus,  iste. 

Note. — “My”  in  Latin  may  be  rendered  “mens”  or 
“  noster,”  but  “  thy  ”  must  not  be  rendered  “  vest6r,” 
which  only  means  “  your,”  addressing  more  than  one 
person. 

Till. 

(1)  Conjunction  :  dum,  donee,  quoad.  (See  List  of  Latin 
Conjunctions.) 
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(2)  Preposition :  ad  (often,  usque  ad),  as — 

Till  evening ,  usque  ad  vesperum. 

To. 

(1)  Sign  of  the  Dative  Case,  as — 

I  give  this  to  you ,  hoc  tibi  do.  (Rule  13.) 

(2)  Sign  of  the  Infinitive  Mood  (Rules  33-35,  40),  as — 

I  wish  to  depart ,  abire  volo. 

I  promise  to  help  you , 

Promitto  me  tibi  auxiliaturum  esse. 

I  hope  to  come, 

Spero  me  venturum  esse. 

(3)  Sign  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  when  for  the  word 
“to”  you  can  substitute  the  word  “that,”  introducing  a 
purpose  or  a  consequence,  as — 

I  came  to  see  you  — I  came  that  I  might  see  you , 

Veni  ut  te  viderem. 

He  was  too  lame  to  walk  —  He  was  so  lame  that  he  could  not  walk , 

V*  _ 

Adeo  claudus  erat  ut  pedibus  ire  non  posset. 

There  are  five  ways  of  expressing  purpose  in  Latin, 
e.g.— 

He  came  to  make  peace. 

1.  Venit  ut  pacem  faceret. 

2.  Venit  ad  pacem  faciendam. 

3.  Venit  causa  pacis  faciendae. 

4.  Venit  pacem  factum. 

(Factum  is  the  Active  Supine.  This  construction  can  only  be 
used  after  a  Verb  of  Motion.) 

5.  Venit  pacem  facturiis  (rare). 

Notice  the  expressions — 

I  see  nothing  to  admire, 

Nihil  quod  admirer  video. 

He  is  not  the  man  to  do  this, 

Non  is  est  qui  hoc  faciat. 

(4)  Preposition:  Of  motion. 

1.  Sometimes  omitted,  as  with  names  of  towns,  &c. 

(Rule  22.) 

2.  If  “  to  ”  =  “  into,”  in  (acc.). 

3.  When  used  of  motion  to  a  person,  ad  (acc.),  as — 

They  go  to  (i.e.  into )  Gaul  to  Csesar , 

Eunt  in  Galliam  ad  Caesarem. 
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If  you  wrote  “in  Caesarem”  here,  it  would  mean 
against  Csesar. 

(5)  Of  time  =  “  till,”  ad  (often  usque  ad)  (acc.),  in 
(acc.). 

(6)  =  “towards,”  in  (acc.),  erga  (acc.),  adversus  (acc.), 
as — 

Dutiful  to  his  parents,  pius  erga  parentes. 

Too. 

Adverb : 

(1)  =  “also,”  etiam,  quoque,  praeterea,  as — 

Answer  me  this  too,  hoc  quoque  mihi  responde. 

(2)  =  “excessively,”  nimis,  nimium,  as — 

Too  thrifty,  nimis  parcus. 

Note  the  phrases — “too  much,”  “nimium;”  “too  little,” 
“parum,”  followed  by  Genitive  Case.  (See  Rule  8.) 

(3)  “  Too  ”  is  often  rendered  by  the  Comparative  in 
such  sentences  as — 

My  misfortunes  are  too  great  to  be  borne , 

Latin — My  misfortunes  are  greater  than  which  can  be  borne , 
Mala  mea  majora  sunt,  quam  quae  ferri  possint. 

He  was  too  bold  to  fly, 

Latin — He  was  bolder  than  who  should  fly , 

Audacior  erat,  quam  qui  fugeret. 

Touching. 

Preposition  :  “  About  ”  (2),  q.v. 

Towards. 

Preposition : 

(1)  Of  motion,  versus  (acc.),  following  the  Case  it 
governs,  as — 

Towards  Rome,  Romam  versus. 

(2)  Of  time  :  sub  (acc.),  as — 

Towards  night,  siib  noctem. 

(«3)  Of  relation:  in  (acc.),  erga  (acc.),  adversus  (acc.), 
as — 

Dutiful  towards  his  parents,  pius  erga  parentes. 

Under. 

Preposition :  Sub  (acc.  or  abl.),  subter  (acc.  or  abl.),  as — 

To  go  under  the  earth ,  sub  terras  ire  (motion). 

To  be  under  the  earth,  sub  terris  esse  (rest). 
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Often  compounded  with  the  Verb,  as — 

I  place  under,  suppono  (Rule  13). 

Note  the  phrase — 

Under  a  pretence  of  friendship,  per  speciem  amicitiae. 

Under  your  guidance,  te  duce  (abl.  abs.). 

Under  these  circumstances,  quae  quum  ita  slnt  (lit.  since 
these  things  are  so). 

Under  arms ,  armatus. 

He  is  under  twenty,  minor  viginti  annis  est. 

Unless. 

Conjunction :  nisi  (contracted  form,  ni). 

“  Unless  ”  =  “  if  not,”  and  nisi  has  the  same  con¬ 
struction  as  “  si  ”  in  Conditional  Sentences.  (See  p.  127.) 

Until. 

Conjunction :  dum,  donee,  quoad.  Used  with  Indicative 
in  reference  to  past  facts,  as — 

They  fought  until  they  conquered, 

Pugnaverunt  donec  vicerunt. 

But  in  all  other  sentences  (and  in  Oratio  Obliqua)  used 
with  Subjunctive,  according  to  Rules  41,  42,  43,  as — 

They  will  fight  till  they  conquer. 

Pugnabunt  donec  vincant. 

Up 

Preposition :  Is  nearly  always  included  in,  or  com¬ 
pounded  with,  the  Verb,  as — 

To  go  up  the  hill,  collem  scandere. 

To  take  up  arms,  arma  sumere. 

To  rise  up,  surgere. 

To  sit  up  at  night,  noctem  vigilare,  lit.  to  he  awake  during 
the  night. 

It  often  implies  completion  of  the  action  of  the  Yerb,  as  — 

To  hum  up,  exurere. 

To  eat  up,  comedere. 

Note  the  phrases — 

Up  stream,  adverso  flumine. 

he  led  his  men  up  the  hill,  aciem  in  adversum  collem  erexit. 

It  is  all  up  with  the  state,  actum  est  de  republica. 

Up  to. 

Preposition:  tenus  (abl.)  stands  after  the  word  it 
governs,  as — 


Up  to  the  hilt,  capulo  tenus. 
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Phrases — 

Up  to  the  present  time,  usque  ad  praesens  tempus. 
To  come  up  to  =  to  equal,  aequare. 


Upon. 

Preposition : 

(1)  Literally:  super  (aec.  abl.),  as — 

They  are  slaughtered  one  upon  another , 
Alii  super  alios  trucidantur. 


to  fall  upon,  | 


It  is  often  compounded  with  the  Verb,  as — 

1.  (lit.)  Incido. 

2 . =  To  attach,  aggredior. 

To  play  upon,  as — To  play  upon  the  lyre,  fidibus  canere. 
To  impose  upon  =  to  deceive,  &c. 

(2)  =  “  about,”  de  (abl.),  as — 

Upon  this  subject,  de  iiac  re. 

Note  the  phrases — 

Upon  this,  )  _ 

Upon  which,  1  <1™  fact0' 

To  be  upon  Caesar's  side,  stare  a  Caesare. 

Upon  the  right,  a  dextra. 


Very. 

Adjective :  Ipse,  as — 

At  that  very  time,  eo  Ipso  tempore. 

Note  the  phrase — 

At  this  very  moment,  nunc  quum  maxime. 

Adverb : 

(1)  Sign  of  Superlative  Degree,  as — 

Very  large,  maximus. 

(2)  Valde,  admodum,  satis,  as — 

Very  young,  admodum  adolescens. 


(3)  Used  with  comparatives  :  multo,  ldnge,  as — 

Very  much  bolder,  multo  or  longe  audaclor. 

(4)  With  Negatives  :  ita,  as — 

Not  very  long  afterwards ,  non  ita  multo  post. 

(5)  With  Verbs:  magnopere,  as — 

He  teas  very  much  pleased,  magnopere  delectatus  est. 
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Well. 

Adverb :  bene.  Pbrase — 

To  be  well  (i.e.  in  good  health),  valere. 

Note  the  pbrase  “  as  well  as,”  non  minus  quam,  as — 

Pompey  subdued  Sicily  as  well  as  Spain, 

Pompeius  Siciliam  non  minus  quam  Hispaniam  subegit. 

(See  “  besides,”  adv.  and  prep.) 

What. 

Interrogative  Pronoun  or  Adjective :  quis,  qnlsnam  (in 
Dependent  Clauses),  as — 

What  have  you  done,  quid  fecisti  ? 

I  asked  him  what  he  had  done,  rogavi  eum  quidnam  fecisset. 

1 Relative  Pronoun :  =  “  that  which,”  quT,  as — 

What  you  say  is  hard  for  me  to  understand, 

Id  quod  tu  dicis,  mihi  quidem  difficile  Intellectu  est. 

“  What  ”  often  =  “  how  great,”  or  “  of  what  sort,” 
quantus,  quiilis,  as — 

What  a  crime  is  thine  J  quantum  Istud  facinus ! 

When. 

Conjunction : 

(1)  In  Interrogative  Sentences  ;  quando,  as — 

When  shall  I  see  you,  quando  te  aspiciam  ? 

(2)  Quum.  (See  List  of  Latin  Conjunctions.) 

(3)  tjbi,  with  Indie. 

(4)  tit,  with  Indie. 

(5)  Often  render  Clauses  introduced  by  “  when  ”  by 
Participles,  as — 

Cxsar  when  he  saw  the  enemy  joined  battle , 

Caesar,  viso  hoste,  proelium  commisit  (abi.  abs.) 

Cxsar  when  he  had  encouraged  his  men,  joined  battle, 

Caesar,  hortatus  suos,  proelium  commisit  (Deponent  Participle). 

(6)  Note  the  expression — 

I  did  this  when  a  boy, 

Hoc  puer  feci. 

Whence. 

Conjunction :  unde. 
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Whenever. 

Conjunction :  quotiescunque. 

Where. 

Conjunction : 

(1)  Interrogative  :  ubi,  as — 

ubi  es  ?  where  art  thou  f 

(2)  Relative :  qua,  ubi. 

Whereas. 

Conjunction . 

(1)  =  “since,”  quum,  with  Subjunctive. 

(2)  =  “  but,”  sed,  as — 

He  was  there ,  whereas  he  ought  to  have  been  away, 
Aderat  sed  abesse  debuit, 
or  like  (1)  Quum  abesse  deberet,  aderat. 

Whereby. 

Conjunction  *—  “  by  which.” 

Wherefore. 

Conjunction  : 

(1)  Interrogative:  =  “why,”  q.v. 

(2)  Relative  :  quare,  quocirca,  quamobrem. 

Wherein. 

Conjunction  =  “  in  which.” 

Wherever. 

Conjunction :  ubicunque,  quacunque. 

Whereupon. 

Conjunction  (phrase) : 

quo  facto  (lit.  “which  being  done”) 
post  quae  (lit.  “after  which”). 

Whether. 

Conjunction : 

(1)  Interrogative,  as — 

Whether  shall  I  see  you  or  not  ? 

is  usually  omitted  in  English.  We  should  say— - 

Shall  I  see  you  or  not  ? 
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But  it  must  be  expressed  in  Latin,  as — 

Utrum  te  videbo  annon  ? 

Tene  videbo  annon  f 

(2)  In  indirect  questions,  as — 

I  will  ask  whether  I  shall  see  him  or  not , 

Rogabo  utrum  eum  visurus  sim  necne. 

Tell  me  whether  you  will  go  or  stay , 

Dic  mihl  veliswe  Ire  an  restare. 

In  all  such  sentences  observe  Rules  41,  42,  43.  Notice 
that  “  or  not,”  in  a  direct  question,  is  “  annon ;  ”  in  an 
indirect  question,  “  necne.” 

(3)  After  Verbs  of  doubting,  “  not  knowing,”  “  an,”  as — 

1  doubt  whether  it  is  true , 

Dubito  an  verum  sit. 


(4)  In  statements,  not  questions,  “  whether  ”  . . .  “  or” 
is  rendered  by  “  slve  .  .  .  “  slve  ”  (or  *•  seu,”  another  form 
of  “  slve  ”) — 

Whether  I  stand  or  sit ,  I  am  in  pain, 

Sive  sto,  seu  sedeo,  doleo. 


Pronoun  =  “which  of  the  two,”  uter.  (See  “who.”) 

Which. 

Relative  Pronoun :  (see  “  who.”) 

While. 

Conjunction : 

(1)  dum,  with  Indicative  Mood,  and  usually  with 
Present  Tense,  even  when  the  rest  of  the  sentence  refers 
to  past  time,  as — 

While  they  were  fighting,  the  general  fell , 

Dum  pugnant  (or  pugnatur)  dux  cecidit. 

If  “  while  ”  =  “  as  long  as,”  the  tense  may  be  Past,  as — 

/  did  it  while  I  might , 

Dum  licuit,  feci. 

While  Numa  reigned  there  was  peace  (i.e.  “  as  long 
as  ”  Numa  was  reigning'). 

Dum  regnabat  Numa,  pax  erat. 

(2)  Quum,  with  Subj.,  as — 

While  fiwas  at  Athens,  I  heard  Zeno, 

Quum  Athenis  essem,  Zenonem  audiebam. 
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Notice  that  in  English  we  say — 

While  talking  lie  was  sitting  down , 

While  fighting  he  was  slain ,  &c. 

But  these  must  be  rendered  in  Latin  either  by  one  of  the 
constructions  given  above,  or  by  the  Present  Participle 
without  “dum,”  as — 

Dum  loquitur,  sedebat. 

Pugnans  occisus  est. 

Who. 

Relative  Pronoun:  qui,  quae,  quod  (see  Rule  39,  and 
page  156). 

Interrogative  Pronoun  :  (1)  quis,  quisnam  (in  Dependent 
Clauses),  as — 

Whom  do  I  see  ?  Quem  video  ? 

(2)  which  of  the  two,  “  liter, ”  as — 

Which  of  you  (two)  will  help  me  ? 

Uter  vestrum  me  juvabit  ? 

Whoever.  1 
Whoso.  > 

Whosoever.  J 

Pronoun :  Quicunque,  quisquis. 

Why. 

( 1 )  Interrogative :  cur,  quare,  quid,  quamobrem. 

“  Why  not  ”  =  quidni,  quin,  as — 

Why  do  we  not  mount  our  horses  ? 

Quin  conscendimus  equos  ? 

(2)  Relative  :  cur,  quare,  quamobrem,  quam  ob 
causam,  qua  de  causa,  with  Subjunctive  (41,42,43). 

Will. 

(1)  Sign  of  Future  Tense,  as — 

I  will  try ,  tentabo. 

(2)  =  “  to  be  willing,”  volo ;  “  to  be  not  willing,” 
nolo,  as — 

I  ask  him  repeatedly ,  hut  he  will  not  do  ity 
Identidem  rogo,  is  autem  nonvult  facere. 

(3)  In  Interrogative  Sentences,  e.g. — 

Win  he  come  ? 

In  English  the  order  of  the  words  shews  that  the 
sentence  is  a  question. 
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In  Latin  an  Interrogative  Particle  is  needed,  e.g. — 

Num  veniet  or  venietne  ? 

“Nnm”  is  used  when  the  answer  “No”  is  expected 
“Ne”  is  quite  indefinite. 

If  the  question  in  English  contains  a  Negative,  use 
“  nonne  ”  in  Latin  to  ask  the  question,  e.g. — 

Will  he  not  come ?  nonne  veniet? 

Wish. 

In  such  expressions  as — “  I  wish  that,”  =  “  would  that.” 
See  “  would  ”  (6). 

With. 

Preposition:  is  very  often  in  Latin  the  sign  of  the 
Ablative  without  a  Preposition,  as — 

(1)  Of  the  instrument — 

With  a  stick ,  baculo  (Rule  29). 

(2)  Of  manner — 

With  great  diligence ,  summa  diligentia. 

(3)  “Cum”  means  “together  with”  or  “in  company 
with,”  as — 

To  talk  with  a  friend ,  colloqui  cum  amico. 

To  fight  with  an  enemy ,  pugnare  cum  hoste. 

Notice  also — 

To  sup  with  Cxsar  (i.e.  as  his  guest'). 

Cenare  apud  Caesarem. 

With  your  usual  courtesy , 

Pro  tua  humanitate. 

Withal. 

Adverb  :  simul,  etiam,  quoque. 

Within. 

Adverb :  intus. 

Preposition  :  intra  (acc.),  of  place  or  of  time,  as — 

Within  the  walls ,  intra  muros. 

Within  ten  days ,  intra  decem  dies. 

Note  the  phrase — 

He  was  within  a  little  of  being  killed , 

Minimum  ei  abfuit  quin  interficeretur. 
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Without. 

Adverb  :  extra,  extrinsecus,  foris  (“  out  of  doors  ”). 
Preposition  : 

(1)  -  “outside,”  extra  (acc.),  as — 

Without  the  walls ,  extra  muros. 


(2)  Sine  (abl.),  as — 

Without  hope ,  sine  spe. 


But  often  rendered  by  an  Adjective,  Verb,  or  Participle 
governing  the  Ablative  (Rule  27),  as — 


Without  fear,  metu 
Without  friends,  orbus  amicis. 


carens, 

vacuus, 

liber. 


Ile  is  without  blame, 
Culpa  vacat  or  caret. 


(3)  “Without”  can  sometimes  be  expressed  by  the 
Latin  Negative,  as — 

He  hears  without  being  called, 

Non  vocatus  audit. 

No  one  is  condemned  without  his  cause  being  heard, 
Incognita  causa  nemo  damnatur  (“  in-  ”  here  is 
a  negative  particle). 

He  went  away  without  saluting  me. 

Me  non  salutato  discessit, 
or  Discessit  neque  me  salutavit. 


Would. 

(1)  Sign  of  the  Future  tense  in  Dependent  Clause,  as — 

I  will  tell  you  all  the  matter, 
liem  omnem  tibi  dicam. 

Caesar  said  that  he  would  tell  him  all  the  matter , 

Caesar  dixit  se  el  rem  omnem  dicturum  esse. 

Caesar  doubted  whether  he  would  tell  him  all  the  matter, 
Caesar  dubitavit  num  el  rem  omnem  dicturus  esset. 

(2)  *'  Would  ”  is  often  the  sign  of  the  Present  or 
Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  Conditional  sentences,  as — 

If  you  asked  me  I  would  tell  you, 

ISI  roges  dicam. 
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(3)  =  “  would  have,”  sign  of  Pluperfect  Subjunctive 
in  Conditional  sentences,  as — - 

If  he  had  sinned  he  would  have  grieved , 

SI  peccavisset,  doluisset. 

(4)  Past  tense  of  “  will  ”  in  the  sense  of  “  to  be  willing,” 
as — 

I  asked  him  repeatedly ,  but  he  would  not  tell  me, 
Identidem  rogavi,  is  autem  mihi  dicere  noluit. 

(5)  Sometimes  “  would  ”  =  “  will,”  Present  tense,  in 
courteous  questions,  as — 

Would  you  tell  me, 

Visne  mihi  dicere  ? 

(6)  Used  to  express  a  wish,  as — 

Would  I  had  seen  him, 
or  Would  that  I  had  seen  him. 

Render  by  utmam,  si,  6  si  (with  Subj.),  as — 

Utmam  eum  vidissem. 

Yea. 

Adverb :  ita. 


Yes. 

Often  rendered  by  repeating  the  word  to  which  assent 
is  given,  as — 

Has  Caesar  conquered  ?  Yes. 

Vlcltne  Caesar  ?  Vlcit. 

Phrase — 

To  say  yes,  aio.  To  say  no,  nego. 


Yet. 

Adverb : 

(1)  =  “up  to  this  time,”  adhuc,  hactenus,  as — 

I  have  not  yet  seen  him, 

Hactenus  eum  non  vidi. 

(2)  =  “  still,”  etiam,  etiam  nunc,  adhuc,  as — 

Many  have  come ,  and  more  yet  will  follow , 
Adsunt  multi,  sequentur  etiam  plures. 

(3)  —  “  nevertheless,”  tamen,  as — 

He  tried  to  do  it,  yet  he  could  not  succeed , 
Rem  tentavit,  nihil  tamen  profecit. 

E.  L.  G. 
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(4)  With  Comparatives  :  etiam,  as — 

Yet  greater ,  major  etiam. 


Yonder. 

Render  by  “  Iste  ”  or  “  file.” 

Your. 

Possessive  Pronoun : 

“  Tims,”  “Iste,”  “vester”  (which  last  must  only  be  used 
in  reference  to  more  than  one  person). 

Yourself. 

“  Ipse,”  as — 

Not  even  you  yourself  could  do  this , 

Ne  tu  quidem  ijpse  hoc  facere  potes. 


ELEMENTARY  LATIN  EXERCISES. 


bark ,  verb 
city ,  subst. 
come,  verb 
dog,  subst. 
fall,  verb 
hare,  subst. 

king,  subst. 
nightingale, 
subst. 


EXERCISE  I. 


Vocabulary. 


ldtro,  1 

urbs  (urbls),  3  f. 
venTo,  4 

cams  (cams),  3  m. 
cado,  3 

lepus  (leporis), 

3  m. 

rex  (regis),  3  m. 
philomela,  1  f. 


quake,  verb 
run,  verb 
shine,  verb 
si?ig,  verb 
sleep,  verb 
start,  verb 

summer,  subst. 

sun,  subst. 


tremo,  3 
curro,  3 
fulgeO,  2 
cano,  3 
dormio,  4 
proficiscor, 

3  dep. 

aestas  (aestatis), 
3  f. 

sol  (solis),  3  m. 


Rule  1. — The  Verb  agrees  with  the  Subject  in 
Number  and  Person. 

Rule  4. — The  Subject  of  a  Finite  Verb  is  usually 
a  Substantive  or  Pronoun  in  the  Nominative. 


1.  The  nightingale  sings.  2.  The  dogs  bark. 
3.  The  hares  quake.  4.  Thou  sleepest.  5.  The 
sun  will  shine.  6.  The  king  has  start  eh  7.  Shine, 
0  Sun.  8.  The  city  has  fallen.  9.  Summer  comes. 
10.  Thou  singest,  0  nightingale.  11.  Bark,  you  dogs. 
12  The  hare  will  run. 


E.  L.  E. 


6.  Has  started.  Perfect  tense. 

7.  Shine.  2nd  sing.  pres,  imperativo. 
11.  Bark.  2nd  pi.  pres,  imperative. 


B 
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EXERCISE  IL 

Vocabulary 


ache,  verb 

dol65,  2 

always,  adv. 

semper 

bird,  subst. 

avis,  3  f. 

boy,  subst. 

puer  (pueri),  2  m. 

bravely,  adv. 

fortiter 

coo,  verb 

gemo,  3 

end ,  verb 

conficio,  3 

eye,  subst. 

oculus,  2 

fail,  verb 

deficio,  3 

fight,  verb 

pugno,  1 

fly,  verb 

volo,  1 

head ,  subst.  c&ptit  (-Ttis),  3  n. 

hither ,  adv.  hue 
hope,  subst.  spes  (spei),  5  f. 
pigeon,  subst.  columba,  1  f. 
remain,  verb  manSO,  2 
shout ,  verb  clam<5,  1 
soldier ,  subst.  miles  (militis), 

3  m. 

who  ?  pron.  quis  ? 

work ,  subst.  opus  (opens), 

3  n. 


Rule  1. — The  Verb  agrees  with  the  Subject  in 
Number  and  Person. 

Rule  4. — The  Subject  of  a  Finite  Verb  is  usually 
a  Substantive  or  Pronoun  in  the  Nominative. 


1.  Will  the  city  fall  ?  2.  Will  not  summer  come  ? 
3.  Who  comes  hither?  4.  Fight  bravely,  soldiers. 
5.  The  boys  shout.  6.  Why  dost  thou  coo,  0  pigeon  ? 
7.  Fly,  ye  birds.  8.  The  head  aches.  9.  The  eyes 
fail.  10.  Will  the  work  be  ended?  11.  Hope  always 
remains.  12.  The  work  is  ended. 

1.  Verb  in  future  tense.  Join  “-nS”  to  the  word  standing  first 

in  the  Latin  sentence. 

2.  Begin  the  sentence  with  “nc>nn6.”  Verb  in  future  tense. 

4.  2nd  pi.  imperative. 

6.  Dost  coo.  One  word  in  Latin. 

10.  See  1. 

12.  3rd  sing.  aor.  pass. 


RULES  1,  4. 


d 


EXERCISE  III. 


Vocabulary. 


assemble ,  verb 
bee,  subst. 
climb ,  verb 
close ,  verb 
co?<7  (£o  be ),  verb 
depart ,  verb 
/roy,  subst. 

MZ,  subst. 

jump ,  verb 


coeo,  irr. 
apis  (apis),  3  f. 
scando,  3 
claudo,  3 
frigeo,  2 
discedo,  3 
rana,  1  f. 
collis  (collis), 

3  m. 
sali5,  4 


limbs ,  subst. 
Uve,  verb 
long,  adv. 
moon,  subst. 
Sisyphus, 
toil,  verb 
wane ,  verb 
whence  ?  adv. 
whistle,  verb 
windy  subst. 


membri,  2  pi. 
vivo,  3 
diu 

luna,  1  f. 
Sisyphus,  2  m. 
laboro,  1 
decrescS,  3 
unde  ? 
sibilS,  1 
vSntus,  3  m. 


Rule  1. — The  Verb  agrees  with  the  Subject  in 
Number  and  Person. 

Rule  4. — The  Subject  of  a  Finite  Verb  is  usually 
a  Substantive  or  Pronoun  in  the  Nominative. 


1.  Whence  comest  thou?  2.  The  winds  whistle. 
3.  The  hill  will  be  climbed.  4.  Let  the  dog  sleep. 
5.  The  moon  is  waning.  6.  Long  live  the  king. 
7.  The  eyes  are  closed.  8.  The  bees  assemble.  9.  The 
frogs  jump.  10.  Toil,  0  Sisyphus.  11.  Summer  will 
depart.  12.  Are  the  limbs  cold  ? 

4.  Let  sleep.  3rd  sing.  pres.  subj. 

5.  Is  waning.  One  word  in  Latin. 

6.  Live  here  equals  may  live.  3rd  sing,  pres.  subj. 

7.  Are  closed.  One  word  in  Latin. 

L2.  Are  cold.  One  word  in  Latin.  Add  “-ne”  to  the  word 
which  stands  first  in  the  Latin  sentence. 
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RULES  1,  4. 


EXERCISE  IV. 

Vocabulary. 


applaud,  verb 
burn,  v.  neut. 
citizen,  subst. 

coward,  subst. 
dormouse,  subst. 

frisk,  verb 
ghost,  subst. 

guard,  subst. 

harden,  verb 
house,  subst. 
ice ,  subst. 


plaudo,  3 
ardeo,  2 
civis  (civis), 
3  m. 

Ignavus,  2 
glis  (gliris), 

3  m. 
salto,  1 
simulacrum, 
2  n. 

custos  (cus¬ 
todis),  3  m. 
duresco,  3 
domus,  irr.  f. 
glacies  (gla¬ 
ciei),  5  f. 


hid,  subst. 
rejoice ,  verb 
revolt ,  verb 
senator ,  subst. 

spectator,  subst. 


vanish ,  verb 
wake ,  verb 

watch ,  verb 


haedus,  2  m. 
gaudeo,  2 
deficio,  3 
senator 
(senatoris), 
3  m. 

spectator 
(spectato¬ 
ris),  3  m. 
colloquor, 

3  dep. 
vanesco,  3 
expergiscor, 

3  dep. 
vigilo,  1. 


talk  together,  verb 


Rule  1. — The  Verb  agrees  with  the  Subject  in 
Number  and  Person. 

Rule  4.—  The  Subject  of  a  Finite  Verb  is  usually 
a  Substantive  or  Pronoun  in  the  Nominative. 


1.  The  house  is  burning.  2,  Run,  0  boys.  3.  The 
senators  talk  together.  4.  The  citizens  revolted. 
5.  The  ice  hardens.  6.  Will  the  cowards  fight? 
7.  The  guards  watch.  8.  Will  the  dormouse  wake? 
9.  The  ghost  vanishes.  10.  The  soldiers  rejoice. 
11.  Frisk,  O  kids.  12.  Will  the  spectators  applaud? 

6.  Begin  the  sentence  with  “  num.” 

8.  See  6,  note. 

12.  Join  “  -ne  ”  to  the  word  which  stands  first  in  the  Latin 
sentence. 


RULES  1,  2,  4,  6. 
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EXERCISE  Y. 


book,  subst. 
brave,  adj. 
busy,  adj. 
cold,  adj. 
cow,  subst. 
escape,  verb 
follow,  verb 
give,  verb 
good,  adj. 
have,  verb 
hear,  verb 
honey,  subst. 
honour,  verb 
hot ,  adj. 


Vocabulary. 


liber,  2  m. 
fortis 
sedulus 
frigidus 
vacca,  1 
effugio,  3 
sequor,  3  dep. 
do,  1  irreg. 
bonus 
habeo,  2 
audio,  4 

mei  (mellis),  3  n. 
colo,  3 
calidus 


idle,  adj. 
justice,  subst. 
love,  verb 
make,  verb 
much,  adj. 
no  one,  subst. 

read,  verb 
sweet,  adj. 
thy,  poss.  pron. 
voice,  subst. 
winter,  subst. 

wounded,  adj. 


Ignaviis 
justitia,  1 
amo,  1 
facio,  3 
multus 

nemo  (nullius), 
irr. 
lego,  3 
dulcis 

j  W  V 

tuus 

vox  (vocis),  3  f. 
hlems  (hiemis), 
_3f. 
saucius. 


Rules  1  and  4. 

Rule  2. — Adjectives  and  Participles  agree  with 
their  Substantives  in  Gender,  Number,  and  Case. 

Rule  6. — The  Object  of  a  Transitive  Verb  is  in 
the  Accusative. 


1.  The  dog  follows  the  hare.  2.  The  boys  will 
follow  the  dog.  3.  Will  the  wounded  hare  escape  the 
dogs?  4.  You  hear  the  nightingale.  5.  She  has  a 
sweet  voice.  6.  The  cow  gives  much  milk.  7.  Do 
you  love  a  brave  soldier?  8.  O  good  king,  honour 
justice.  9.  Busy  bees  make  honey>  10.  No  one  loves 
idle  wasps.  11.  Read  thy  book.  12.  Cold  winter 
follows  hot  summer. 

3.  Begin  the  sentence  with  “  num.” 

4.  Verb  in  pi. 

7.  Join  “-ne”  to  the  word  which  stands  first  in  the  Latin 

sentence. 

8,  Honour*  2nd  sing,  imp, 
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BULES  1,  2,  4,  6. 


EXERCISE  VI. 


Vocabulary. 


arms,  subst. 
besieged ,  part. 
better ,  comp.  adj. 
cat ,  subst. 

dew,  subst. 

drink ,  verb 
fortune ,  subst. 
general ,  subst. 


arma,  2  pi. 
obsessus 
melior 
felis  (felis), 

3  f. 

ros  (roris), 

3  m. 
bibo,  3 
fortuna,  1  f. 
dux  (ducis), 
3  m. 


grasshopper,  subst.  cicada,  1 
hand,  subst.  manus,  4  f. 

hard,  adj.  durus 

hate ,  verb  odi,  defect. 

hope  for ,  verb  spero,  1 


just,  adj. 
light,  adj. 
magistrate ,  subst. 


make,  verb 
praise,  verb 
put  on,  verb 
rising,  part. 
see,  verb 
take, 

traveller ,  subst. 

water,  subst. 
when  ?  adv. 


justiis 

levls 

magistratus, 
4  m. 
reddo,  3 
laudo,  1 
induo,  3 
oriens 
video,  2 
capio,  3 
viator 
(viatoris), 
3  m. 

&qua,  1 
quando  ? 


Rules  1  and  4. 

Rule  2. — Adjectives  and  Participles  agree  with 
their  Substantives  in  Gender,  Number,  and  Case. 

Rule  6. — The  Object  of  a  Transitive  Verb  is  in 
the  Accusative. 


1.  I  saw  the  rising  sun.  2.  Why  does  not  the  moon 
shine  always?  3.  Put  on  thy  arms,  good  soldier. 
4.  Many  hands  make  light  work,.  5.  Cats  bate  water. 
6.  The  besieged  city  will  be  taken.  7,  The  good 
general  will  take  the  besieged  city.  8.  Climb  the  hill, 
ye  travellers.  9  When  will  the  bard  work  be  ended? 
10.  We  hope  for  better  tortune.  11.  Does  the  grass¬ 
hopper  drink  dew?  12.  All  good  citizens  praise  just 
magistrates. 

2.  Does  shine.  One  word  in  Latin. 

9.  Will  be  ended.  One  word  in  Latin. 

11.  Begin  the  sentence  with  “num.” 


RULES  1,  2,  4,  6. 
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EXERCISE  VIL 


Vocabulary. 


bear,  subst. 
bend,  verb 
betray,  verb 
chick,  subst. 
cover,  verb 
dry ,  verb 
egg,  subst. 
elephant ,  subst. 
fill,  verb 
foot,  subst. 

hatch ,  verb 
hen ,  subst. 
adj. 

Aow  many  ?  adj. 
iYs,poss.  pron.refl. 
knee,  subst. 
lark,  subst. 
lay,  verb 


ursa,  1  f. 
flecto,  3 
fallo,  3 
pullus,  2 
tego,  3 
sicco,  1 
ovum,  2 
elephantus,  2 
impleo,  2 
pes  (pedis), 

3  m. 

excludo,  3 
gallina,  1 
altus 

quot?  (indecl.) 
suus 
genu,  4 
alauda,  1 
pario,  3 


pail ,  subst. 
peacock,  subst. 

puff  out,  verb 
scream,  verb 
slippery,  adj. 
snow,  subst. 

stomach,  subst. 

ten,  num.  adj. 

tree,  subst. 

ugly,  adj. 
up,  adv. 

your,  poss.  pron. 
(referring  to 
one  person) 


Rules  1  and  4. 


mulctri,  1 
pavo  (pav<5- 
nis),  3  m. 
sufflo,  1 
strideo,  2 
lubricus 
nix  (nivis), 
3  f. 

venter  (ven¬ 
tris),  3  m. 
decern 
(indecl.) 
arbor  (ar¬ 
boris),  3  f. 
informis 
sursum 
tuus. 


Rule  2. — Adjectives  and  Participles  agree  with 
their  Substantives  in  Gender,  Number,  and  Case. 

Rule  6. — The  Object  of  a  Transitive  Verb  is  in 
the  Accusative. 


1.  Bend  your  knees,  0  elephant.  2.  Why  does  the 
peacock  scream?  3.  It  has  .ugly  feet.  4.  The  frog 
puffs  out  its  stomach.  5.  The  rising  sun  dries  the 
dew.  6.  Will  not  the  milk  fill  the  pail?  7.  The 
snow  covers  the  high  hills.  8.  Climb  the  tree,  O  bear. 
9.  Up  flies  the  lark.  10.  The  hen  laid  ten  eggs. 
11.  How  many  chicks  will  be  hatched?  12.  Slippery 
ice  betrays  the  feet. 

2.  Does  scream.  One  word  in  Latin. 

3.  It.  Latin  “  Ille.” 

6.  Begin  the  sentence  with  “nfinnS.  * 
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RULES  1,  2,  4,  6. 


EXERCISE  YIII. 


bite ,  verb 
burnt ,  part. 
calm ,  adj. 
child ,  subst. 
country ,  subst. 
dread ,  verb 
eat,  verb 
exile ,  subst. 

subst. 

subst. 

flourish ,  verb 
glory ,  subst. 

happy,  adj. 
7>a?/,  subst. 
7wrse,  subst. 
^s?e,  subst. 


Vocabulary. 


mordeo,  2 
ambustus 
placidus 
puer  (pueri),  2 
patria,  1 
timeo,  2 
edo,  3  irr. 
exui  (exulis), 
3  m. 

ignis  (ignis), 
3  m. 

piscis  (piscis), 
3  m. 
floreo,  2 
decus  (deco¬ 
ris),  3  n. 
beatus 
fenum,  2 
equus,  2 
insula,  1 


lake,  subst. 
man.  subst. 

nine,  num.  adj. 

old,  adj. 
reflect,  verb 
ripen,  verb 
seek,  verb 
song,  subst. 

strawberry,  sul 
tailor,  subst. 


lacus,  4 
homo  (hdmi- 
nis),  3  m. 
novem  (in- 
decl.) 
priscus 
reddo,  3 
coquo,  3 
peto,  3 
carmen  (car- 
minis),  3  n. 
.  fragum,  2  n. 
sartor 

(sartoris), 
3  m. 


thief,  subst.  fur  (furis), 

3  m. 

wakeful,  adj.  vigil 

what f  adj.  quis? 

(See  p.  33  in  Grammar.) 


Rules  1  and  4. 


Rule  2.— Adjectives  and  Participles  agree  with 
their  Substantives  in  Gender,  Number,  and  Case. 

Rule  6. — The  Object  of  a  Transitive  Verb  is  in 
the  Accusative. 


1.  Let  ns  nil  seek  glory.  2.  The  horse  eats  the 
hay.  3.  The  wakeful  dog  hit  the  thief.  4.  The  burnt 
child  dreads  a  fire.  5.  Nine  tailors  make  a  man. 
6.  What  cat  loves  not  fish  ?  7.  Will  not  the  sun 

ripen  the  strawberries?  8.  The  calm  lake  reflects  the 
moon?  9.  Who  loves  idle  boys?  10.  May  our 
country  flourish.  11.  Let  us  sing  the  old  songs. 
12.  The  exiles  sought  the  happy  isles. 

1.  Let  us  seek.  One  word  in  Latin.  Pres.  subj. 

7.  Begin  the  sentence  with  “nonne.” 

10.  May  flourish.  One  word  in  Latin. 

11.  See  1,  note. 


RULES  1-6. 
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EXERCISE  IX. 


Vocabulary. 


Alexander ,  subst. 
Caesar ,  subst. 

conquer ,  verb 
Cornelia ,  subst. 
cowardly ,  adj. 
creature ,  subst. 

Darius ,  subst. 
delight,  verb  (trans 
educate,  verb 
every,  adj. 

/ear,  verb 
/oar  hundred,  ) 
num.  adj.  } 
gift,  subst. 
Gracchus,  subst. 
Greeh,  subst. 
hunt ,  verb 
idle  {to  he),  verb 
insect ,  subst. 


Alexander,  2 
Caesar  (Cae¬ 
saris),  3m. 
vinco,  3 
Cornelia,  1  f. 
Ignavus 
animal  (ani- 
mfilis),  3  n. 
Darius,  2 
,)juvo,  1 
educo,  1 
omnis 
timeo,  2 
quadringenti 
(-ae,  -a) 
donum,  2 
Gracchus,  2 
Graecus,  2 
venor,  1  dep. 
cesso,  1 
bestiola,  1 


lazy,  adj. 
mother ,  subst. 

no,  adj. 
Persian,  adj. 
pleasant,  adj. 
prisoner,  subst. 
produce,  verb 
race,  subst. 

Roman,  adj. 
season,  subst. 


son,  subst. 
sound,  subst. 
spring,  subst. 

surround,  verb 
timid ,  adj. 
warm,  adj. 


ignavus 
mater 
(matris),3  f. 
nullus 
Persicus 
gratus 
captivus,  2 
pario,  3 
gens 

(gentis),  3  f. 
Romanus 
tempus 
(temporis), 
3  n. 

filius,  2 
sonus,  2 
ver  (veris), 

3  n. 

cingo,  3 
timidus 
calldGs. 


Rules  1,  2,  4,  6. 

Rule  3. — Substantives  in  Apposition  agree  in 
Case. 

Rule  5. — The  Subject  of  a  Verb  may  be  a  Verb  in 
the  Infinitive  Mood. 


1.  The  hate,  a  most  timid  creature,  fears  every 
sound.  2.  To  hunt  delights  the  dogs.  3.  Caesar,  the 
Roman  general,  took  four  hundred  prisoners.  4.  The 
hares,  a  cowardly  race,  saw  the  frogs,  a  more  cowardly 
race.  5.  Cornelia,  a  very  good  mother,  educated  her 
son  Gracchus.  6.  0  wasps,  lazy  insects,  why  do  you 
not  make  honey?  7.  To  be  idle  delights  many  boys. 
8.  I  love  summer,  the  warm  season.  9.  Alexander, 
the  Greek  king,  conquered  Darius,  the  Persian  king. 
10.  Spring  produces  flowers,  pleasant  gifts.  11.  Sur¬ 
round  the  besieged  city,  soldiers.  12.  Lazy  travellers 
climb  no  hills. 

1.  Most  timid.  Superlative. 

4,.  More  cowardly.  Comparative. 
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RULES  1-6. 


army ,  subst. 
Athens ,  subst. 
beautiful,  adj. 

contain,  verb 
deserve,  verb 
Gallic,  adj. 
gold,  subst. 
hidden,  part. 
jewel,  subst. 
Latin,  adj. 
leader,  subst. 

learn,  verb 
Marcellus ,  subst. 
Nervii,  subst. 
ounce,  subst. 
'pound,  subst. 
praise,  subst. 

processiqn,  subst. 


EXERCISE  X, 

Vocabulary. 


6xercitus,4m. 
Athenae,  1  pi. 
pulcher  (pul¬ 
chra,  -urn) 
habeS,  2 
mergor,  2  dep. 
Gallicus 
aurum,  2 
abditus 
gemma,  1 
Latmus 
dux  (ducis), 

3  m. 
discO,  3 
Marcellus,  2 
Nervii,  2  pi. 
uncia,  1 
as  (assis),  3  m. 
laus  (laudis), 
3  f . 

pOmpS,  1 


receive,  verb 
seek,  verb 
Sicilian,  adj. 
silver,  subst. 
Syracuse,  subst. 

thousand,  num. 
adj. 

tongue,  subst. 
tribe,  subst. 

twelve,  num.  adj. 

victory ,  subst. 
visitor,  subst. 

wealthy  subst. 

win,  verb 
wonderful,  adj. 
work,  verb 


SxcipiO,  3 
quaero,  3 
Siculus 
argentum,  2 
Syracusae, 

1  pi. 

•  mille  (indecl.) 

lingua,  1 
gens  (gentis), 
3  f. 

duodecim  (in¬ 
decl.) 
victoria,  1 
hospes  (hospi¬ 
tis),  3  m. 
opes  (opum), 

3  pi.  f. 
reportO,  1 
egregius 
laboro,  1. 


Rules  1,  2,  4,  6. 

Rule  3. — Substantives  in  Apposition  agree  in 
Case. 

Rule  5. — The  Subject  of  a  Verb  may  be  a  Verb  in 
the  Infinitive  Mood. 


1.  Athens,  a  beautiful  city,  receives  many  visitors. 
2.  To  work  deserves  praise.  3.  We  learn  the  Latin 
tongue.  4.  The  Romans  hoped-for  victory.  5.  Will 
not  the  victory  be  won?  6.  Follow  your  leader, 
boy.  7.  Caesar  conquered  the  Nervii,  a  Gallic  tribe. 
8.  Hither  comes  the  king.  9.  We  seek  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  hidden  wealth.  10.  A  pound  contains  twelve 
ounces.  11.  Marcellus,  the  Roman  general,  took 
Syracuse,  the  Sicilian  city.  12.  1  saw  a  thousand 
horses,  a  wonderful  procession. 

5.  Begin  the  sentence  with  “  nonn§.”  Will  be  won.  One  word 
in  Latin. 


BULES  1-7. 
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EXERCISE  XL 

Vocabulary. 


actor ,  subst. 

become,  verb 
call,  verb 
catch,  verb 
Cicero,  subst. 

consul,  subst. 

eloquent,  adj. 
face ,  subst. 

flower,  subst. 
fortunate,  adj. 


histrio  (histrio¬ 
nis),  3  m. 
fio,  irr. 
voco,  1 
capio,  3 

Cicero  (Cicero¬ 
nis),  3  m. 
consul  (con¬ 
sulis),  3  m. 
facundus 
facies  (faciei), 

5  f. 

flos  (floris),  3  m. 
felix 


hook,  subst. 
learned,  adj. 
make,  verb 
man,  subst. 
never,  adv. 
orator,  subst. 

paint,  verb 
Pompeius 
rash ,  adj. 
Pome,  subst. 
seem,  verb 
wary,  adj. 


hamus,  2 
doctus 
creo,  1 
vir  (viri),  2 
nunquam 
orator 

(oratoris), 

3  m. 
pingo, _3 
Pompeius,  2 
temerarius 
Roma,  1 
videor,  2  dep. 
cautus. 


Rules  1-6. 

Rule  7. — Link  Verbs  have  the  Complement  in 
the  same  Case  as  the  Subject. 


1.  Paint  your  face,  0  actor.  2.  Lazy  boys  become 
lazy  men.  3.  The  city  will  be  called  Rome.  4.  The 
bees,  a  busy  race,  seek  the  flowers.  5.  Alexander  was 
called  the  Great.  6.  To  fight  seemed  rash.  7.  Cicero, 
a  most  eloquent  orator,  was  made  consul.  8.  We  shall 
never  take  the  besieged  city.  9.  0  boys,  when  will 
you  become  learned  ?  10.  Hooks  catch  fish,  a  wary 

race.  11.  Pompeius,  called  the  Great,  was  not  always 
fortunate.  12.  The  Nervii,  a  Gallic  tribe,  were 
conquered. 

5.  Was  called.  Aor.  pass. 

7.  See  5,  note. 

12.  See  5,  note. 
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RULES  1-7. 


EXERCISE  XII. 

Vocabulary. 


air,  subst. 

aer  (aeris), 

3  m. 

law ,  subst. 

lex  (legis), 
3  f. 

anything  ?  subst. 

numquid  ? 

moon ,  subst. 

luna,  1 

Athenian ,  subst. 

Athenien¬ 

nest,  subst. 

nidus,  2 

sis 

new ,  adj. 

ndviis 

%,  adj. 

magnus 

adv. 

non 

Carthaginian ,  subst. 

Poenus,  2 

one ,  adj. 

unus 

Chinese ,  subst. 

Seres  (Se¬ 
rum),  3  pi. 

people,  subst. 

gens  (gen¬ 
tis),  3  f. 

choose ,  verb 

eligo,  3 

Solon,  subst. 

Solon 

dangerous ,  adj. 

periculosus 

(Solonis), 

earth ,  subst. 

terra,  1 

3  m. 

element ,  subst. 

elemen¬ 

star,  subst. 

astrum,  2 

tum,  2 

strange,  adj. 

mirus 

food ,  subst. 

cibus,  2 

straw,  adj. 

stramineus 

hesitate ,  verb 

dubito,  1 

Tyrian,  adj. 

Tyrius 

hundred ,  num.  adj. 

centum 

universe,  subst. 

mundus,  2 

Rules  1-6. 

(indecl.) 

wise,  adj. 

sapiens. 

Rule  7. — Link  Verbs  have  the  Complement  in 
the  same  Case  as  the  Subject. 


1.  Solon,  the  wise  Athenian,  made  new  laws. 
2.  The  Carthaginians  were  a  Tvrian  race.  3.  The 
trees  chose  a  king.  4.  Who  will  be  made  king? 
5.  To  hesitate  is  dangerous.  6.  Straw  houses  delight 
bees.  7.  The  Chinese,  a  strange  people,  eat  nests,  a 
strange  food.  8.  A  hundred  moons  will  not  make  one 
sun.  9.  The  sun  is  big,  the  stars  are  bigger.  10.  How 
many  elements  does  the  universe  contain  ?  11.  Earth, 

air,  fire,  water,  are  not  elements.  12.  Is  anything 
true? 


10,  Does  contain .  One  word  in  batin. 


iiULiib  1-7. 
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EXERCISE  XIII. 


Vocabulary. 


burn,  verb  (trans. 
coop,  subst. 
Croesus ,  subst. 
dove,  subst. 
eel ,  subst. 
famous,  adj. 
fisherman,  subst. 


founder,  subst. 
greet,  verb 

Rules  1-6. 


)  Incendo,  3 
cavea,  1 
Croesus,  2 
columba,  1 
anguilla,  1 
Inclytus 
piscator  (pis¬ 
catoris), 

3  m. 

conditor  (con¬ 
ditoris), 

3  m. 
s&luto,  1 


hawk,  subst. 

hold,  verb 
pursue,  verb 
rich,  adj. 
rise,  verb 
roll,  verb 
Bomulus,  subst. 
Tiber,  subst. 

Xerxes,  subst. 

yellow,  adj. 


accipiter  (ac¬ 
cipitris), 

3  m. 
teneo,  2 
sequor,  3  dep. 
dives 
orior,  4 
volvo,  3 
Romulus,  2 
Tiberis  (Ti¬ 
beris),  3  m. 
Xerxes  (Xer¬ 
xis),  3  m. 
flavus. 


Rule  7. — Link  Verbs  have  the  Complement  in 
the  same  Case  as  the  Subject. 


1.  Rome  honoured  Romulus,  her  founder.  2.  The 
Tiber  rolls  yellow  waters.  3.  The  hen  does  not  love 
the  coop.  4.  The  lark  greets  the  rising  sun.  5.  Will 
the  soldier  become  a  general?  6.  Croesus  was  very 
rich.  7.  The  hawk  pursues  the  doves.  8.  Will  the  dove 
escape  the  hawk?  9.  Athens  was  a  famous  city. 
10.  Xerxes,  the  Persian  king,  burnt  Athens.  11.  To 
ruu  is  pleasant.  12.  Hold  the  eel,  fisherman. 
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RULES  1-7. 


EXERCISE  XIY. 

Vocabulary. 


ancient ,  adj. 

prlsciis 

bring ,  verb 

fero,  irr. 

brother ,  subst. 

frater  (fra¬ 
tris),  3  m. 

build ,  verb 

aedifico,  1 

Charybdis ,  subst. 

Charybdis 
(Charyb¬ 
dis),  3  f. 

dreadful ,  adj. 

terribilis 

fly  away ,  verb 

avolo,  1 

hither ,  adv. 

huc 

Homer ,  subst. 

Homerus,  2 

know-not ,  verb 

nescio,  4 

melt ,  verb 

liquesco,  3 

monster ,  subst. 

monstrum,  2 

night ,  subst. 

nox  (noctis), 
3  f. 

poet,  subst. 

poetS,,  1  m. 

repose ,  subst. 

requies  (re¬ 
quietis), 
Irr.  f. 

sail ,  subst. 

vglum,  2 

Scylla ,  subst. 

Scylla,  1 

ship ,  subst. 

navis  (navis), 
3  f. 

spread ,  verb 

pando,  3 

swallow ,  verb 

sorbeO,  2 

temple ,  subst. 

templum,  2 

terrible ,  adj. 

dirus 

Troy ,  subst. 

Troja,,  1 

whirlpool ,  subst. 

gurges  (gur¬ 
gitis),  3  m. 

white ,  adj. 

candidus 

wing ,  subst. 

ala,  1. 

Rules  1-6. 

Rule  7. — Link  Verbs  have  the  Complement  in 
the  same  Case  as  the  Subject. 


1.  Is  an  eel  a  fish  ?  2.  The  ship  spreads  sails,  white 
wings.  3.  Here  comes  my  brother,  the  general. 
4.  Caesar  conquered  the  Gauls,  a  brave  race.  5.  The 
snow  is  melting.  6.  Homer,  the  Greek  poet,  will 
always  be  honoured.  7.  Away  flew  the  bird.  8.  Night 
brings  repose.  9.  Will  the  temple  be  built  ?  10.  The 

Greeks  took  Troy,  the  ancient  city.  11.  Charybdis, 
the  terrible  whirlpool,  swallows  ships.  12.  Who  knows 
not  Scylla,  the  dreadful  monster? 

1.  Begin  the  sentence  with  “  pisc^ng.” 

3.  Here  means  hither. 

5.  Is  melting.  One  word  in  Latin. 

10.  Translate  the  by  “  ille  ”  in  this  sentence. 

11.  See  10,  note. 

12.  See  10,  note. 


BULES  1-8,  33. 
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EXERCISE  XY. 


able  (to  be),  verb 
battle,  subst. 
cherish,  verb 
daughter,  subst. 
deed,  subst. 
dictator,  subst. 


fat,  adj. 
freedom ,  subst. 
Greece,  subst. 
hound,  subst. 
marry ,  verb 

Rules  1-7. 


Vocabulary. 


possum,  irr. 
pugna,  1 
foveo,  2 
filia,  1 
factum,  2 
dictator 

(dictatoris), 
3  m. 
pinguis 
libertas,  3  f. 
Graecia,  1 
canis,  3  m. 
ducG,  3 


our,  poss. 

(adj.) 

overthrow,  verb  everto,  3 
preserve,  verb  servo,  1 
safety,  subst.  salus,  3  f. 
a 'Salamis,  subst.  Salamis  (Sala¬ 
minis),  3  f. 

slay,  verb  occido,  3 

Torquatus,  subst.  Torquatus, 

2  m. 

try,  verb  conor,  1  dep. 

understand,  verb  intelligO,  3 
wall,  subst.  moenia  (moe¬ 
nium),  3  pi. 


pron.  )  .  ,  v 

1  >  noster 


Rule  8. — A  Substantive  governed  by  another  Sub¬ 
stantive  is  in  the  Genitive. 


Some  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  govern  a  Genitive. 

Rule  33. — Many  Verbs  require  another  Verb  fol¬ 
lowing  them  in  the  Infinitive  Mood,  to  complete 
the  sense. 


1.  The  king’s  son  married  the  soldier’s  daughter. 
2.  We  love  to  praise  the  deeds  of  brave  men.  3.  The 
hare  will  not  be  able  to  escape  the  hounds.  4.  The 
Gauls  burnt  the  city  of  Rome.  5.  The  walls  of  Rome, 
that  famous  city,  will  be  overthrown.  6.  The  son  of 
the  dictator  slew  the  Gaul.  7.  He  was  called  Tor¬ 
quatus.  8.  We  will  try  to  understand  our  books. 
9.  The  leader  of  the  soldiers  was  Caesar,  father  of  the 
dictator.  10.  Try  to  climb  the  hill,  O  fattest  of 
travellers.  11.  The  battle  of  Salamis  preserved  the 
freedom  of  Greece.  12.  We  all  cherish  the  hope  of 
safety. 


5.  That.  Latin  “Ills.” 
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RULES  1-8,  33. 


EXERCISE  XVL 

Vocabulary. 

break ,  verb 
can ,  verb 
count ,  verb 
coward ,  subst. 
cup ,  subst. 
deceive ,  verb 
delude ,  verb 
desirous ,  adj. 
enough ,  adv. 
enter  on ,  verb 
/boZ,  subst. 

force,  subst. 

jkm’m,  subst. 
journey ,  subst. 

learning ,  subst. 

Rules  1-7. 

Rule  8. — A  Substantive  governed  by  another  Sub¬ 
stantive  is  in  the  Genitive. 

Some  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  govern  a  Genitive. 

Rule  33. — Many  Verbs  require  another  Verb  fol¬ 
lowing  them  in  the  Infinitive  Mood,  to  complete 
the  sense. 


1.  Have  you  enough  money  ?  2.  A  thousand  brave 

men  can  conquer  many  thousands  of  cowards.  3.  Who 
can  count  the  waves  of  the  sea?  4.  The  force  of  the 
wind  broke  the  top  of  the  tree.  5.  Philippus  became 
king  of  Macedonia.  6.  The  merchant,  desirous  of 
gain,  entered  on  a  dangerous  journey.  7.  Many  cups 
of  wine  delude  the  senses.  8.  Learn,  0  boy,  to  love 
learning.  9.  We  cannot  all  be  famous  men.  10.  All 
can  run;  one  only  can  win.  11.  The  tricks  of  the 
merchant  deceived  the  traveller.  12.  The  hope  of  a 
fool  is  wont  to  be  deceived. 

1.  Begin  the  sentence  with  “  sStlsnS.” 


frango,  3 
possum,  irr. 
numero,  1 
Ignavus 
poculum,  2 
fallo,  3 
fallo,  3 
cupidus 
satis 

Ingredior,  3  dep. 
Insipiens  (Insi¬ 
pientis),  3  m. 
vis  (no  gen., 
dat.  vi),  3  f. 
lucrum,  2 
iter  (Itineris), 
3  n. 

doctrlnS,  1 


Macedonia ,  subst. 
merchant ,  subst. 


money ,  subst. 
only,  adv. 
Philippus,  subst. 
sea,  subst. 

sense ,  subst. 
top,  use  adj. 
trick,  subst. 

wave,  subst. 
win,  verb 
wine, 

wont  (to  be),  verb 


Macedonia,  1 
mercator 
(merca- 
tor!s),3  m. 
pecunia,  1 
sClum 
Philippus, '2 
mare 

(marls),  3  n. 
sensus,  4 
summus 
fraus 

(fraudis),  3  f. 
fluctus,  4  m. 
vinco,  3 
vinum,  2 
s51eo,  2. 


RULES  1-8,  33. 
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EXERCISE  XVII. 

Vocabulary. 

avoid ,  verb 

vito,  1 

leg,  subst. 

criis  (cruris), 

bind,  verb 

ligo,  1 

3  n. 

body ,  subst. 

corpus  (cor¬ 

lightning,  subst. 

fulgur 

poris),  3  n. 

(fulguris), 

chain,  subst. 

vinculum,  2 

3  n. 

champion,  subst. 

vindex  (vin¬ 

silly,  adj. 

insulsus 

dicis),  3  m. 

sink,  verb 

sido,  3 

cold,  adj. 

gelidus 

sleep,  subst. 

somnus,  2 

crow,  subst. 

corvus,  2 

stand,  verb 

sto,  1 

day ,  subst. 

dies  (diei), 

strike,  verb 

ferio,  4 

5  m. 

support,  verb 

sustineo,  2 

eager,  adj. 

cupidus 

thing,  subst. 

res  (rei),  5  f. 

first,  adv. 

primum 

tooth,  subst. 

dens  (den¬ 

/reeze,verb  (neut.)  gelor,  1 

tis),  3  m. 

God,  subst. 

Deus,  2 

wolf,  subst. 

lupus,  2 

heron,  subst. 

ardea,  1  f. 

yeary  subst. 

annus,  2. 

lamb,  subst. 

agnus,  2 

Rules  1-7. 

Rule  8. — A  Substantive  governed  by  another  Sub¬ 
stantive  is  in  the  Genitive. 

Some  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  govern  a  Genitive. 

Rule  33.-— Many  Verbs  require  another  Verb  fol¬ 
lowing  them  in  the  Infinitive  Mood,  to  complete 
the  sense. 


1.  The  lightning  strikes  the  top  of  the  tree.  2.  A 
cold  thing  is  wont  to  sink.  3.  Why  does  the  top  of 
the  water  freeze  first  ?  4.  The  fox  was  able  to  deceive 
the  crow,  a  silly  bird.  5.  Try,  0  lamb,  to  avoid  the 
wolfs  teeth.  6.  Sleep  is  called  the  best  gift  of  God.  * 
7.  One  leg  supported  the  heron’s  body.  8.  Bring 
your  book  here ,  boy.  9.  Here  stand  I,  champion  of 
freedom.  10.  Chains  bind  the  king’s  limbs.  11.  Eager 
for  glory  fights  the  soldier.  12.  Many  days  make  one 
year. 

3.  Does  freeze.  One  word  in  Latin. 


e.  l.  e. 
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RULES  i-»,  S3. 


EXERCISE  XVIII. 

Vocabulary. 


admire ,  verb 
bitter ,  adj. 
crocus ,  subst. 
despise,  verb 
eager,  adj. 
early,  adj. 
Hector,  subst. 

imitate,  verb 
last,  adj. 
monkey,  subst. 
perish,  verb 
philosopher,  sul 


admiror,  1 
amarus 
crocus,  2 
contemno,  3 
studiosus 
matutinus 
Hector  (Hec¬ 
toris),  3  m. 
imitor,  1  dep. 
ultimus 
simia,  1  f. 
pereo,  4  irr. 

..  philosophus, 
2 


pleasure,  subst. 


pledge,  subst. 


voluptas 
(volupta¬ 
tis),  3  f. 
pignus  (pig¬ 
noris),  3  n. 


pluck ,  verb  carpo,  3 

prison,  subst.  career  (car- 

cerls),  3  m. 

returning ,  part,  rediens.  (See 
Grammar,  p.  73.) 


Socrates,  subst. 

spider,  subst. 
stone,  adj. 
too  much,  adv. 
tribune,  subst. 
trick,  subst. 
truth,  subst. 
wall,  subst. 
watch,  verb 
weave,  verb 
web,  subst. 
worm,  subst. 


Socrates  (So¬ 
cratis),  3  m. 
aranea,  1 
saxeiis 
nimium 
tribunus,  2 
doliis,  2 
verum,  2 
murus,  2 
specto,  1 
texo,  3 
tela,  1 
vermis  (ver¬ 
mis),  3  m. 


Rules  1-7. 

Rule  8. — A  Substantive  governed  by  another  Sub¬ 
stantive  is  in  the  Genitive. 

Some  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  govern  a  Genitive. 

Rule  33. — Many  Verbs  require  another  Verb  fol¬ 
lowing  them  in  the  Infinitive  Mood,  to  complete 
the  sense.  - 


1.  Four  hundred  soldiers  followed  the  tribune. 

2.  Stone  walls  do  not  always  make  a  prison.  3.  Pluck 
the  crocus,  pledge  of  returning  spring.  4.  Sweet 
water  has  become  bitter.  5.  Hector  has  perished, 
Troy’s  last  hope.  6.  How  many  webs  can  the  spider 
weave  ?  7.  The  king  watched  the  spider  weaving  its 

webs.  8.  Eager  for  truth  the  philosopher  despises 
pleasure.  9.  JDoes  the  early  bird  always  catch  the 
worm  ?  10.  Can  a  soldier  have  too  much  valour  ? 

11.  Bo  not  imitate  the  tricks  of  a  monkey.  12.  Who 
does  not  admire  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  Greeks  ? 

2.  Do  make.  One  word  in  Latin. 

8.  For  is  bere  tbe  sign  of  tbe  Genitive. 

9.  Begin  tbe  sentence  with  “  num.”  Does  catch.  One  word  in 

Latin. 

11.  Look  out  “  do,”  4, 

12.  Does  admire.  One  word  in  Latin. 
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EXEECISE  XIX. 


Vocabulary. 


ashamed  (to  be),  i 
verb 

centurion ,  subst. 

change ,  verb 
cheesecake ,  subst. 
courage ,  subst. 

cruelty ,  subst. 
evident ,  adj. 
folly ,  subst. 
forbid ,  verb 
friend,  subst. 
imprudent ,  adj. 
leap  over ,  verb 


pudet,  2  imp. 

centurio 
(centurio¬ 
nis),  3  m. 
muto,  1 
placenta,  1 
virtus 
(virtutis), 
_3  f. 

saevitia,  1 
manifestus 
stultitia,  1 
veto,  1 
amicus,  2 
incautus 
transilio,  4 


Nero ,  subst. 
order ,  subst. 
rashness,  subst. 


reason ,  subst. 
Remus ,  subst. 
repent,  verb 
rival,  subst. 
think,  verb 
tried,  adj. 
two,  num.  adj. 
unheard  of,  adj. 
war,  subst. 
weep ,  verb 


Nero  (Nero¬ 
nis),  3  m. 
ordo  (ordinis), 
3  m. 

temeritas 
(temerita¬ 
tis),  3  f. 
causa,  1 
Remus,  2 
paenitet,  imp. 
aemulus,  2 
puto,  1 
spectatus 
duo  (-ae,  -o) 
inauditus 
bellum,  2 
fleo,  2. 


Rules  1-8,  33. 

Rule  9. — Quality  is  expressed  by  the  Genitive  (or 
Ablative)  with  Epithet. 

Rule  10. — Some  Impersonal  Verbs  take  a  Genitive 
besides  the  Accusative  of  the  Object. 

Rule  20. — Verbs  of  “making,”  “calling,”  “think¬ 
ing,”  take  two  Accusatives. 


1.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  your  folly?  2.  All 
thought  Caesar  a  man  of  great  courage.  3.  Why  did 
Romulus  call  his  city  Rome?  4.  The  reason  of  the 
war  was  not  evident.  5.  Remus,  a  most  imprudent 
man,  leapt  over  the  walls  of  Rome.  6.  We  all  repent 
of  our  rashness.  7.  The  order  of  the  seasons  cannot  be 
changed.  8.  Who  does  not  hate  Nero,  a  man  of 
unheard-of  cruelty  ?  9.  Socrates  forbade  his  friends  to 

weep.  10.  Two  centurions,  men  of  tried  courage,  were 
rivals.  11.  The  philosopher  thought  the  cheesecake 
sweet.  12.  Will  not  the  hen  try  to  save  her  chicks? 

1.  Begin  the  sentence  with  “NonnS.”  You.  Singular.  Are 
ashamed.  One  word  in  Latin. 

3.  Did  call.  One  word  in  Latin. 

8.  Does  hate.  One  word  in  Latin. 

12.  Begin  the  sentence  with  “Nonn8.w  Will  try.  One  word  in 
Latin. 

C  2 
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RULES  1- 

-10,  20,  33. 

EXERCISE  XX. 

Vocabulary. 

attach ,  verb 

Oppugno,  1 

industry,  subst. 

diligentia,  1 

bishop,  subst. 

episcopus,  2 

look  at,  verb 

intueor,  2  dcp 

captive ,  subst. 

captivus,  2 

own  (with  his , 

consider,  verb 

puto,  1 

her,  their , 

•  suus 

dare ,  verb 

audeo,  2 

&c.) 

example,  subst. 

exemplum,  2 

pity,  verb 

miseret,  imp. 

father,  subst. 

pater  (patris), 

play,  subst. 

ludus,  2 

3  m. 

poor,  subst. 

pauper,  3 

full,  adj. 

plenus 

rat,  subst. 

mus  (muris), 

hard,  adj. 

durus 

3  m. 

heart,  subst. 

cor  (cordis), 

tire,  verb 

taedet,  2  imp. 

3  n. 

toil,  subst. 

labor  (laboris), 

honest,  adj. 

probus 

3  m. 

Rules  1-8,  33. 

Rule  9. — Quality  is  expressed  by  the  Genitive  (or 
Ablative)  with  Epithet. 

Rule  10. — Some  Impersonal  Verbs  take  a  Genitive 
besides  the  Accusative  of  the  Object. 

Rule  20. — Verbs  of  “  making/’  “  calling/’  “  think¬ 
ing^  take  two  Accusatives. 


1.  When  will  you  be  tired  of  play  ?  2.  The  toil  of 

bees  is  an  example  of  industry.  3.  Every  captive 
cherishes  the  hope  of  freedom.  4.  Who  does  not  love 
to  see  the  full  moon  ?  5.  The  cat  dared  to  look  at  the 

king.  6.  Many  thousands  of  rats  attacked  the  bishop. 
7.  He,  a  man  of  hard  heart,  did  not  pity  his  own 
citizens.  8.  Caesar  considered  Cicero  an  honest  man. 
9.  Have  the  bees  enough  honey  ?  10.  Who  does  not 

pity  the  poor?  11.  Not  all  great  orators  are  honest 
men.  12.  He  loved  to  be  called  the  father  of  his 
country. 

1.  Will  be  tired.  One  word  in  Latin. 

4.  Does  love.  One  word  in  Latin. 

7.  Did  pity.  One  word  in  Latin. 

9.  Use  “-ne.”  In  the  exercises  which  follow,  this  note  will  not 
be  repeated.  You  must  judge  for  yourself  when  to  use 
“  -ne,”  “  num,”  or  “  nonne.” 

10.  Does  pity.  One  word  in  Latin.  This  form  of  help  will  not 
occur  in  the  following  exercises. 
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EXERCISE  XXL 

Vocabulary. 


Mschylus,  subst.  Aeschylus, 


charioteer ,  subst. 

2  m. 

auriga,  1  m. 

greatest,  superl.  ) 
adj.  ] 

summus 

Jupiter,  subst. 

Juppiter 

hill,  verb 

(Jovis),3m. 
Occido,  3 

life,  subst. 

vita,  1 

marvellous,  adj. 

mirus 

never ,  adv. 

nunquam 

painter,  subst. 

pictor  (pic¬ 

Phaethon,  subst. 

toris),  3  m. 
Phaethon 

physician,  subst. 

(Phaethon¬ 
tis),  3  m. 
medicus 

poplar,  subst. 

populus,  2  f. 

queen,  subst. 

regina,  1 

remedy,  subst. 

remedium,  2 

save,  verb 

servo,  1 

arcessO,  3 
egregius 
soror  (soro¬ 
ris),  3  f. 
shill ,  subst.  calliditas 

(callidita¬ 
tis),  3  f. 

story ,  subst.  fabella,  1 

su?i,  subst.  sol  (soils), 

3  m. 

tell ,  verb  (=  to  )  _  _ 

narrate)  f  narr0>  1 
thunderbolt,  subst.  fulmen  (ful¬ 
minis),  3  n. 

travel  abroad,  verb  peregrinor, 

1  dep. 

weapon,  subst.  telum,  2 

weariness,  subst.  lassitudo 

(lassitudi¬ 
nis),  3  f. 

wisdom ,  subst.  sapientia,  1  f 


send  for,  verb 
singular ,  adj. 
sister,  subst. 


Rules  1-8,  33. 

Rule  9. — Quality  is  expressed  by  the  Genitive  (or 
Ablative)  with  Epithet. 

Rule  10. — Some  Impersonal  Verbs  take  a  Genitive 
besides  the  Accusative  of  the  Object. 

Rule  20. — Verbs  of  “  making/’  “  calling/’  “  think¬ 
ing/’  take  two  Accusatives. 


1.  Will  not  Phaethon  repent  of  his  rashness  ?  2.  Ho 
thought  himself  a  good  charioteer.  3.  The  sisters 
became  poplars.  4.  Jupiter  calls  thunderbolts  his 
weapons.  5.  The  Athenians  killed  Socrates,  a  man  of 
singular  wisdom.  6.  The  sun  is  a  painter  of  marvellous 
skill.  7.  To  travel  abroad  is  a  remedy  for  weariness. 
8.  Of  my  country  I  will  never  be  ashamed.  9.  The 
king  sent  for  a  physician  of  the  greatest  skill. 
10.  How  many  stories  could  the  queen  tell?  11.  The 
stories  saved  the  queen’s  life.  12.  iEschylus  sang  the 
battle  of  Salamis. 

7.  For.  Rule  8. 

12.  Rule  8  (Explanation). 
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RULES  1-10,  20,  33. 


EXERCISE  XXII. 

Vocabulary. 


another  thing ,  I 
subst.  i 

believe ,  verb 
contain ,  verb 
Epicurus ,  subst. 
fountain ,  subst. 

genius ,  subst. 
get,  verb 
height  of,  render 
by  adj. 
highest,  adj. 


alTud.  (See 
Grammar, 

p.  21.) 

credo,  3 
celo,  1 
Epicurus,  2 
fons  (fontis), 

3  m. 

Ingenium,  2 
duco,  3 

summits 

praestans 


Horatius,  subst. 
ignorant,  subst. 
leap  up,  verb 
name,  subst. 

ornament,  subst. 
oyster,  subst. 
pearl,  subst. 
shell,  subst. 
spur,  subst. 

Stoic,  subst. 
supper,  subst. 


I 


Horatius,  2 
Indoctus 
exsilio,  4 
nomen  (nomi¬ 
nis),  3  n. 
ornamentum,  2 
ostrea,  1 
baca,  1 
concha,  1 
calcar  (cal¬ 
caris),  3  n. 
Stoicus,  2 
cena,  1. 


Rules  1-8,  33. 

Rule  9.— Quality  is  expressed  by  tlie  Genitive  (or 
Ablative)  with  Epithet. 

Rule  10. — Some  Impersonal  Verbs  take  a  Genitive 
besides  the  Accusative  of  the  Object. 

Rule  20.— Verbs  of  “  making,”  “  calling/’  “  think¬ 
ing/’  take  two  Accusatives. 


1.  Hope  of  glory  is  the  soldier’s  spur.  2.  Horatius 
was  ashamed  of  his  sister.  3.  Why  does  the  water  of 
the  fountain  leap  up?  4.  Many  oysters  make  one 
supper.  5.  Epicurus,  a  man  of  the  highest  genius,  is 
believed  to  have  loved  pleasure.  6.  He  called  the 
height  of  good  the  height  of  pleasure.  7.  It  is  another 
thing  to  call  the  height  of  pleasure  the  height  of  good. 
8.  Whence  do  Stoics  get  their  name?  9.  Do  you  not 
pity  the  ignorant  ?  10.  Let  us  seek  the  top  of  the 

house.  1  i.  Not  all  shells  contain  pearls,  the  ornaments 
of  queens.  12.  Let  not  your  country  be  ashamed 
of  you. 

6.  Hei()ht  of  good.  In  Latin  highest  good ,  “  summum  bonum.” 

12.  Not.  Latin  “  ne.”  First  word  in  the  sentence.  Ashamed . 

Present  subj. 


RULES  1-10,  13,  20,  29,  33. 
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EXERCISE  XXIII 


Vocabulary. 


affair,  subst. 
arm,  verb 
chariot,  subst. 
collar,  subst. 

comrade,  subst. 

creature,  subst. 

devour,  verb 
foe,  subst. 

Gaul,  subst. 
happen,  verb 
huge,  adj. 
innocent,  adj. 
lamb,  subst. 
make  (war)  upo 
verb 


res  (rei),  5  f. 
armo,  1 
currus,  4 
torquis  (tor¬ 
quis),  m.&f. 
comes  (comi¬ 
tis),  3  m. 
animal  (ani¬ 
malis),  3  n. 
voro,  1 
hostis 

(hostis),  3  m. 
Gallus,  2 
accido,  3 
ingens 
innocuus 
agnus,  2 
infero,  irr. 


mouse 

neck,  subst. 
now-a-days,  adv. 
poison,  subst. 
pumpkin,  subst. 
spy,  subst. 

such  things,  subst. 

sword,  subst. 

take  away,  verb 
whole,  adj. 
wish,  verb 
youth ,  subst. 


mus  (muris), 
3  m. 

collum,  2 
hodie 

venenum,  2 
cucurbita,  1 
speculator 
(speculato¬ 
ris),  3  m. 
talia  (talium), 
3  pl.  n. 
ensis  (ensis), 
3  m. 

aufero,  irr. 
totus 
volo,  irr. 
adolescens 
(adolescen¬ 
tis),  3  m. 


Rules  1-10,  20,  33. 

Rule  13.  —  Many  Verbs,  especially  Compound 
Verbs,  take  a  Dative  besides  the  Accusative  of  the 
Object. 

Rule  29. — Agent  and  Instrument  are  put  in  the 
Ablative :  Agent  with  a  Preposition,  Instrument 
without. 


1.  Caesar,  greatest  of  Romans,  was  killed  by  Romans. 
2.  Give  me  the  book.  3.  Lions  are  not  wont  to  make 
war  upon  lions.  4.  The  youth  was  armed  by  his 
comrades.  5.  He  killed  his  foe,  a  huge  Gaul,  with  a 
sword.  6.  He  took  away  a  collar  from  the  foe’s  neck. 

7.  The  whole  affair  was  told  to  the  general  by  a  spy. 

8.  A  pumpkin  became  a  chariot :  mice  became  horses. 

9.  Such  things  are  not  wont  to  happen  now-a-days. 

10.  Why  is  Socrates  thought  the  most  famous  of  all 
philosophers?  11.  The  Athenians  killed  Socrates  by 
poison.  12.  The  wolf  wished  to  devour  the  lamb,  an 
innocent  creature. 
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BULES  1-10,  13,  20,  29,  33. 


EXERCISE  XXIV, 

Vocabulary. 


accustomed  (to  be),  soleS,  2 
verb 


leaf,  subst.  folium,  2 

maiden ,  subst.  virgo  (virgl- 


afterwards,  adv.  postea 
beauty,  subst.  pulchritudo 


nis),  3  f. 


(pulchritu¬ 
dinis),  3  f. 


put  under ,  verb  suppono,  3 

restore,  verb  reddo,  3 

river,  subst.  flumen  (flii- 


beg,  verb  mendico,  1 

bull,  subst.  taurus,  2 

garland,  subst.  corona,  1 

golden,  adj.  aureus 

horn,  subst.  cbrnu,  4  n. 

husband,  subst.  maritus,  2 


roll  down,  verb  devolvo,  3 
sand,  subst.  arena,  1 

say ,  verb  dico,  3 

surpassing,  adj.  eximius 
tender,  adj.  tener. 


minis),  3  n. 


Rules  1-10,  20,  33. 

Rule  13.  —  Many  Verbs,  especially  Compound 
Verbs,  take  a  Dative  besides  the  Accusative  of  the 
Object. 

Rule  29. — Agent  and  Instrument  are  put  in  the 
Ablative:  Agent  with  a  Preposition,  Instrument 
without. 


1.  A  maiden  of  surpassing  beauty  was  accustomed 
to  beg.  2.  Yet  she  afterwards  called  a  king  her 
husband.  3.  Weave  garlands  with  your  tender  hands, 
O  maidens.  4.  Will  the  lamb  be  able  to  escape  the 
teeth  of  the  wolf?  5.  I  wish  to  give  a  book  to  the  best 
boy.  6.  The  book,  my  gift,  will  not  be  read  by  the 
boy.  7.  I  pity  the  lamb  devoured  by  the  wolf. 

8.  The  river  Tagus  was  said  to  roll  down  golden  sands. 

9.  The  wolf  makes  war  on  me  with  his  tooth,  the  bull 
with  his  horn.  10.  The  eggs  have  been  put  under  the 
hen.  11.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  make  Cicero  dic¬ 
tator.  12.  Will  spring  restore  leaves  to  the  trees  ? 


RULES  1-10,  13,  20,  29,  33. 
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EXERCISE  XXV. 

Vocabulary. 


burn ,  verb 
cake,  subst. 
chasm,  subst. 
crown,  subst. 

Curtius ,  subst. 
drive  away 
English,  subst. 
farmer,  subst. 
ignorant,  adj. 
ill,  subst. 
Joanna 
knight,  subst. 

leap,  verb 


tOrreo,  2 
placenta,  1 
barSthrum,  2 
diadema 
(diadema¬ 
tis),  3  n. 
Curtius,  2 
fugo,  1 
Angli,  2  pi. 
agricola,  1 
ignarus 
malum,  2 
Joanna,  1 
eques  (equi¬ 
tis),  3  m. 
insilio,  4 


light,  subst. 

midst  (of),  subst. 

(render  by  adj.) 
put  on,  verb 
scold ,  verb 
succour,  verb 
too  much,  adv. 
two,  num.  adj. 

wage  (war) 
against,  verb 
wife,  subst. 

worst,  verb 
wretched,  adj. 


lux  (lucis), 
3  f. 


impono,  3 
objurgo,  1 
succurro,  3 
nimis 
duo  (duae, 

duo) 

infero,  irr. 
uxor 

(uxoris),  3  f. 
supero,  1 
miser. 


|  medius 


Rules  1-10,  20,  33. 

Rule  13.  —  Many  Verbs,  especially  Compound 
Verbs,  take  a  Dative  besides  the  Accusative  of  the 
Object. 

Rule  29. — Agent  and  instrument  are  put  in  the 
Ablative :  Agent  with  a  Preposition,  Instrument 
without. 


1.  The  king  was  scolded  by  the  farmer’s  wife. 

2.  The  cakes  were  too  much  burnt  by  the  fire. 

3.  Not  ignorant  of  ill,  she  learns  to  succour  the 

wretched.  4.  Curtius  gave  his  life  to  his  country. 
5.  An  armed  knight,  he  leapt  into  the  midst  of  the 

chasm.  6.  The  sun  with  his  light  drives  away  the 

stars.  7.  Put  the  crown  on  the  king’s  head,  0  maiden. 
8.  The  English  were  worsted  by  Joanna,  an  armed 
maiden.  9.  Against  his  country  Coriolanus  waged 
war.  10.  Cornelia  was  not  ashamed  of  her  two  sons. 
11.  She  called  her  boys  her  jewels.  12.  The  orator 
thought  himself  a  poet. 

5.  See  Rule  8. 

10.  See  Rule  10. 
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RULES  1-10,  13,  20,  29,  33. 


EXERCISE  XXYI. 

Vocabulary. 

blind ,  adj.  caecus 

bone ,  subst.  os  (ossis),  3  n. 

butterfly ,  subst.  papilio 

(papilionis), 

3  m. 

castra,  2  pi.  n. 
exul 
fossa,  1 
Gallicus 
heluo 

(heluonis), 

3  m. 

cithara,  1 
Laius,  2 
irrideo,  2 


Rules  1-10,  20,  33. 

Rule  13.  —  Many  Verbs,  especially  Compound 
Verbs,  take  a  Dative  besides  the  Accusative  of  the 
Object. 

Rule  29. — Agent  and  Instrument  are  put  in  the 
Ablative:  Agent  with  a  Preposition,  Instrument 
without. 


1.  I  wish  to  have  a  bird’s  wings.  2.  Short  is  the 
butterfly’s  life.  3.  Gluttons  devour  the  livers  of  geese. 
4.  They  give  their  food  a  French  name.  5.  Why  are 
they  not  ashamed  of  their  cruelty  ?  6.  It  is  useless  to 

give  Mithridates  poison.  7.  The  exiled  prince  reached 
the  top  of  the  oak.  8.  Laius  was  killed  by  his  own 
son.  9.  The  son,  ignorant  of  his  deed,  became  king. 
10.  He  laughed  at  Tiresias,  the  blind  prophet.  11.  The 
camp  was  surrounded  by  a  fosse.  12.  The  harp  of  the 
youth  brought  solace  to  the  king. 

5.  See  Rule  10. 


camp,  subst. 
exiled,  adj. 
fosse ,  subst. 
French,  adj. 
glutton,  subst. 

harp,  subst. 
Laius,  subst. 
laugh  at,  verb 


liver,  subst. 


Mithridates, 

subst. 

oak,  subst. 
prime,  subst. 

prophet,  subst. 

reach,  verb 
short,  adj. 
solace,  subst. 
Tiresias,  subst. 

useless,  adj. 


jecur  (jecoris 
or  jecinoris), 
3  n. 

Mithridates 
(Mithrida¬ 
tis),  3  m. 
quercus,  4  f. 
juvenis  (juve¬ 
nis),  3  m. 
vates  (vatis), 
3  m. 

attingo,  3 
brevis 
solatium,  2 
Tiresias  (Tire¬ 
siae),  1  m. 
inutilis. 


RULES  1-10,  13-15,  20,  20,  33. 
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EXERCISE  XXVII. 


VOCABULAKY. 


absent  (to  be) 
Apollo ,  subst. 

carry ,  verb 
command,  verb 
diligence,  subst. 
donkey,  subst. 
enemy,  subst. 
forces,  subst. 
grudge,  verb 

Hannibal, 
subst. 


absum,  irr. 
Apollo  (Apolli¬ 
nis),  3  m. 
porto,  1 
praesum,  irr. 
diligentia,  1 
asinus,  2 
hostis  (-is),  3  m. 
copiae,  1  pl.  f. 
invideo,  2 
Hannibal 
(Hannibalis), 
3  m. 


hurt,  verb 
merciful ,  adj. 
old  man,  subst. 

oppose,  verb 

power,  subst. 
prophetic,  adj. 
rejoice,  v.  n. 
republic,  subst. 

spare,  verb 


noceo,  2 
clemens 
senex  (senis), 

3  m. 

oppono,  3  (see 
note) 

potestas,  3 
fatidicus 
gaudeo,  2 
respublica  (gen. 
reipublicae), 
5  &  1  f. 
parco,  3. 


Rules  1-10,  13,  20,  29,  33. 

Rule  14. — Compounds  of  “sum,”  except  “pos¬ 
sum,”  take  a  Dative. 

Rule  15. — Some  Verbs  take  a  Dative,  and  not  an 
Accusative  of  the  Object,  as, 


Faveo,  I  favour. 
Ignosco,  I  pardon. 
Noceo,  I  hurt. 
Obsto,  I  resist. 
Occurro,  I  meet. 
Parco,  I  spare. 


Pareo,  I  obey. 
Placeo,  I  please. 
Servio,  I  serve. 
Subvenio,  \  r  x  7 
Succurro,  ]  IMP‘ 


I.  Caesar,  a  most  merciful  man,  spared  his  enemies. 

2.  I  am  wont  to  help  my  friends,  to  hate  my  foes. 

3.  I  pity  the  fish  caught  bv  tho  fisherman  with  a  hook. 

4.  I  do  not  grudge  the  king  his  power.  5.  Caesar  will 
command  the  array.  6.  The  lamb  did  not  hurt  the 
wolf.  7.  Can  the  old  man  carry  his  donkey?  8.  I 
rejoice  to  see  the  boy’s  diligence.  9.  The  Greeks 
called  Apollo  a  prophetic  god.  10.  The  soldiers  of 
Hannibal  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain.  11.  The 
youth  opposed  the  dictator.  12.  Who  commands  the 
forces  of  the  republic  ? 

II.  Opposed.  Compare  Csesar  opposed  Porripey  (Explanation  of 

Rule  13).  “  Oppono  ”  =  I  place  in  the  way  of;  “  m§ 

dppdnd,”  I  place  myself  in  the  way  of  =  I  oppose. 
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RULES  1-10,  13-15,  20,  29,  33. 


EXERCISE  XXVIII. 


Vocabulary. 


allied ,  part. 
axe,  subst. 

bitten,  part. 
countryman, 
subst. 

cut  down,  verb 
fault,  subst. 
forgive,  verb 
master,  subst. 

noble,  adj. 
obey,  verb 


sociatus 
securis  (se¬ 
curis),  3  f. 
morsus 

|  colonus,  2 

decido,  3 
culpa,  1 
Ignosco,  3 
magister 
(magistri), 
magnus 


pareo,  2 

Rules  1-10,  13,  20,  29,  33. 


pirate,  subst. 


please,  verb 
present  (to  be),  verb 
profit,  verb 
Saguntum,  subst. 
ungrateful,  adj. 
very,  adv. 
viper,  subst. 
woodman,  subst. 


praed(5 
(praedo¬ 
nis),  3  m. 
placeo,  2 
adsum,  irr. 
prosum,  irr. 
Saguntum, 2 
Ingratus 
admodum 
vipera,  1 
lignator 
(lignato¬ 
ris),  3  m. 


Rule  14. — Compounds  of  “sum,”  except  “pos¬ 
sum,”  take  a  Dative. 

Rule  15. — Some  Verbs  take  a  Dative,  and  not  an 
Accusative  of  the  Object,  as, 


Faveo,  I favour. 
Ignosco,  I  pardon. 
Noceo,  I  hurt. 
Obsto,  I  resist. 
Occurro,  I  meet. 
Parco,  I  spare. 


Pareo,  I  obey. 
Placeo,  I  please. 
Servio,  I  serve. 
Subvenio,  )  T  7  , 
Succurro,  \  1 


1.  A  man  of  noble  heart  loves  to  forgive  faults.  2.  He 
took  by  force  Saguntum,  a  city  aliied  to  the  Romans. 

3.  Hannibal,  a  very  young  man,  commanded  an  army. 

4.  He  always  wished  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans. 

5.  The  tree  was  cut  down  by  the  woodman  with  an 

axe.  6.  Try  to  please  your  masters,  0  boy.  7.  Many 
thousand  citizens  obey  one  king.  8.  All  good  men 
wish  to  profit  the  state.  9.  Do  you  pity  the  country¬ 
man  bitten  by  the  viper?  10.  O  viper,  most  ungrateful 
animal,  why  do  you  bite  your  friend  ?  11.  Do  you 

wish  to  be  present  at  a  battle  ?  12.  Cmsar  was  made 

prisoner  by  the  pirates. 


RULES  1-10,  13-15,  20,  29,  33. 
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EXERCISE  XXIX. 


Vocabulary. 


add,  verb 

against  his  will, 
adj. 

lad,  adj. 
leech-tree,  subst. 
bell,  subst. 

dish,  subst. 

frighten,  verb 


addo,  3 

Invitus 

malus 
fagus,  2  f. 
tintinnabu¬ 
lum,  2 

lanx  (lancis), 
3  f. 

terreo,  2 


Lycurgus ,  subst. 
Marathon,  use  adj. 
master,  subst. 
resist,  verb 
servant ,  subst. 

talle,  subst. 
tyrant ,  subst. 
useful  (to  he),  verb 
weak,  adj. 


Lycurgus,  2 
Marathonius 
dominus,  2 
resisto,  3 
puer  (pueri), 
2 

mensa,  1 
tyrannus,  2 
prosum,  irr. 
Imbecillus. 


Rules  1-10,  13,  20,  29,  33. 


Rule  14. — Compounds  of  “sum,”  except  “ pos¬ 
sum/’  take  a  Dative. 

Rule  15. — Some  Verbs  take  a  Dative,  and  not  an 
Accusative  of  the  Object,  as, 


Faveo,  1  favour . 
Ignosco,  I  pardon. 
Noceb,  I  hurt. 
Obsto,  I  resist. 
Occurro,  I  meet. 
Parco,  I  spare. 


Pareo,  I  obey. 
Placeo,  I  please. 
Servio,  I  serve. 
Subvenio,  )  T  7  7 
Succurro,  \  IhelP' 


1.  Elephants  were  useful  to  Pyrrhus.  2.  .ZEschylus 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  3.  Spare  the 
beech-tree,  0  woodman.  4.  Darius  opposed  Alexander 
called  the  Great.  5.  Who  will  add  the  bell  to  the 
cat’s  neck?  6.  The  servant  put  the  dish  upon  the 
table.  7.  The  donkey  will  not  obey  his  master. 
8.  Why  do  you  try  to  save  him  against  his  will  ?  9.  Do 

you  think  Lycurgus  a  wise  man  ?  10.  Weak  kings 

favour  bad  men.  11.  The  frogs  were  frightened  by 
the  sound  of  feet.  12.  Let  us  all  resift  the  tyrant. 
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RULES  1-10,  13-15,  20,  29,  33. 


EXERCISE  XXX. 


Vocabulary. 


Agamemnon , 
subst. 

apple,  subst. 
bank ,  subst. 
boat ,  subst. 

bring  (to 
shore),  verb 
Cato ,  subst. 


’  Agamemnon 
(Agamemno¬ 
nis),  3  m. 
pomum,  2 
ripa,  1 
linter 

(lintris),  3  f. 

|  appello,  3 

Cato  (Catonis), 
3  m. 


countryman ,  |  _  -  /  -  -  N  Q 
subst.  |  ™  (civis),  3  m. 

fail ,  verb  desum,  irr. 

ferryman ,  )  portitor  (porti- 

subst.  f  toris),  3  m. 

goddess,  subst.  dea,  1 
kite ,  subst.  miluus,  2 


meet,  verb 
Paris,  subst. 

ought,  verb 
Scaevola,  subst. 
sheep,  subst. 
source,  subst. 
supply,  verb 
thrust  in,  verb 
Trojan,  adj. 
trust,  verb 
Venus,  subst. 

wicked,  adj. 
woman,  subst. 

wool,  subst. 
yesterday,  adv, 


OcctlrrS,  3 
Paris  (Paridis), 

3  m. 
debeo,  2 
Scaevola,  1  m. 
ovis  (ovis),  3  f. 
fons  (fontis),  3  m. 
praebeo,  2 
immitto,  3 
Trojanus 
confido,  3 
Venus  (Veneris), 
3  f. 

nequam  (indecl.) 
mulier  (mu¬ 
lieris),  3  f. 
lana,  1 
heri. 


sum,”  except 


“  pos- 


Rules  1-10,  13,  20,  29,  33. 

Rule  14. — Compounds  of  “ 
sum,”  take  a  Dative. 

Rule  15. — Some  Verbs  take  a  Dative,  and  not  an 
Accusative  of  the  Object,  as, 

Faveo,  I favour.  Occurro,  I  meet. 

Ignosco,  I  pardon.  Parco,  1  spare. 

Noceo,  I  hurt.  Pareo,  I  obey. 

Obsto,  I  resist.  Placeo,  I  please. 


Servio,  I  serve. 

Subvenio,  |  T  7  7 
o  -  -  W  help. 

Succurro,  {  1 


1.  The  sheep  supplies  wool  to  the  tailor.  2.  Scaevola, 
a  man  of  great  courage,  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire. 

3.  The  king  admired  the  young  man’s  courage. 

4.  Paris  gave  the  apple  to  Venus,  most  beautiful  of 
goddesses.  5.  This  deed  was  the  source  of  the  Trojan 
war.  6,  I  will  never  fail  my  friends.  7.  Do  not  trust 
the  kite,  O  pigeons.  8.  Agamemnon  was  killed  by  his 
wife,  a  most  wicked  woman.  9.  I  met  your -father 
yesterday.  10.  Cato  was  ashamed  of  his  countrymen. 
11.  Bring  your  boat  to  the  bank,  O  ferryman.  12.  You 
ought  to  pardon  the  faults  of  your  friend. 

2.  Thrust  into.  Rule  13. 


RULES  1-10,  13-15,  19,  20,  22,  23,  29,  33. 
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ability ,  subst. 

ask  for ,  verb 
coal ,  subst. 

dagger ,  subst. 

girl ,  subst. 
home  —  home¬ 
wards,  subst. 
mountain ,  subst. 

nearly,  adv. 

round,  verb 
ram,  subst. 


EXERCISE  XXXI 


Vocabulary. 


indules  (In¬ 
dolis),  3  f. 
rogo,  1 
carbo  (car¬ 
bonis),  3  m. 
pugio  (pu¬ 
gionis),  3  m. 
puella,  1 
domum  (acc. 

of  domus) 
mons  (mon¬ 
tis),  3  m. 
fere 

circumdo,  3 
pluvia,  1 


rampart,  subst. 
remarkable,  adj. 
return ,  verb 
Sertorius,  subst. 
silent  (to  be), 
verb, 

soil,  subst. 
Sparta,  subst. 
state,  subst. 

stone,  subst. 

traitor,  subst. 

twenty-seven , 


vallum,  2 

egregius 
redeo,  4  irr. 
Sertorius,  2 

taceo,  2 

sSlum,  2 
Sparta,  1 
civitas  (civi¬ 
tatis),  3  f. 
lapis  (lapi¬ 
dis),  3  m. 
proditor  (pro¬ 
ditoris),  3  ri. 
vlglntl  septem. 


Rules  1-10,  13-15,  20,  29,  33. 

Rule  19. — Verbs  of  asking,  as  “  rog5,”  “oro,” 
“  posco,”  and  the  Verbs  “  doce5  ”  (I  teach),  “  celo  ” 
(I  conceal),  take  two  Accusatives. 

.  Rule  22. — Motion  towards  a  person  or  a  place  is 
expressed  by  the  Accusative  with  a  Preposition. 

But  names  of  towns,  and  the  words  “domum” 
(homewards),  “  rus  ”  (to  the  country),  stand  in  the 
Accusative  without  a  Preposition. 

Rule  23. — Length  of  Time  or  Space  is  put  in  the 
Accusative. 


1.  When  will  you  return  home,  0  son  of  Agamemnon? 
2.  Sparta  waged  war  against  Athens  for  twenty  -seven 
years.  3.  Cicero,  an  exile,  was  absent  from  Rome 
nearly  two  years.  4.  The  1'armer  is  wont  to  ask  the 
gods  for  rain.  5.  Sertorius,  a  man  of  remarkable 
ability,  was  killed  by  a  traitor’s  dagger.  6.  He  put 
round  the  camp  a  rampart  ten  feet  high.  7.  The 
philosopher  was  silent  for  a  whole  year.  8.  Let  us 
boys  try  to  be  useful  to  the  state.  9.  Bo  not  hurt  the 
butterfly.  10.  Will  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  reach  the  top 
of  the  mountain?  11.  Much  coal  is  under  the  soil  of 
our  country.  12.  The  girl  wished  to  become  learned. 

11.  Is  under .  Use  “  subsum.” 
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fiULES  1-10,  13-15,  19,  20,  22,  23,  29,  88. 


EXERCISE  XXXIL 


Vocabulary. 


Achilles,  subst. 

Achilles 

(Achillis), 

3  m. 

ant ,  subst. 

formica,  1  f. 

broad,  adj. 

latus 

collect,  verb 

colligo,  3 

corn,  subst. 

frumentum,  2 

deny,  verb 

nego,  1 

flower,  subst. 

robur  (ro¬ 
boris),  3  n. 

followers  (his) 

sui 

foreseeing,  adj. 

providus 
(with  gen.) 

future,  subst. 

futurum,  2 

go,  verb 

eo,  4  irr. 

good  for  (to  be) 

prosum,  irr. 
valetudo 
(valetudi¬ 
nis),  3  f. 

health ,  subst. 

heap,  subst. 

acervus,  2 

last ,  verb  dfirO,  1 

make  prisoner  caplo,  3 

mile,  subst.  mille  passes 

(pi.  mllia 
passuum) 

Myrmidons,  subst.  Myrmidones 

(Myrmido¬ 
num),  3  pi. 


peace,  subst. 

pax  (pacis), 

3  f. 

pray,  verb 
prisoner,  see  make 

or5,  1 

prisoner 

some,  pron.  adj. 
swallow,  subst. 

quidam 

hirundo 

(hirundi¬ 
nis),  3  f. 

swim,  verb 

nato,  1 

victor,  subst. 

victor  (vie- 

toris),  3  m. 


Rules  1-10,  13-15,  20,  29,  33. 

Rule  19. — Verbs  of  asking,  as  “  rogo,”  "  oro,” 
“posco,”  and  the  Verbs  “doce5”  (I  teach),  “celo” 
(I  conceal),  take  two  Accusatives. 

Rule  22. — Motion  towards  a  person  or  a  place  is 
expressed  by  the  Accusative  with  a  Preposition. 

But  names  of_towns,  and  the  words  “domum” 
(homewards),  “  rus  ”  (to  the  country),  stand  in  the 
Accusative  without  a  Preposition. 

Rule  23. — Length  of  Time  or  Space  is  put  in  the 
Accusative.  - 


1.  The  river  is  two  thousand  feet  broad.  2.  To  swim 
is  good  for  the  health.  3.  Five  hundred  soldiers,  the 
flower  of  the  army,  were  made  prisoners  by  the  enemy. 
4.  O  bee,  teach  the  boy  diligence.  5.  The  ant,  fore¬ 
seeing  the  future,  collects  a  heap  of  corn.  6.  Some 
philosophers  deny  this.  7.  The  king  is  able  to  help 
his  friends.  8.  Go  home,  boy ;  I  will  go  to  Rome. 
9.  How  many  miles  will  the  swallow  fly?  10.  Achilles, 
bravest  of  the  Greeks,  called  his  followers  Myrmidons. 
11.  The  war  lasted  ten  years.  12.  Shall  we  pray  the 
victor  for  peace  ? 


RULES  1-10,  13-15,  19,  20,  22,  23,  29,  33. 
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EXERCISE  XXXIII. 

Vocabulary. 


Africa ,  subst.  Libya,  1 

bring  upon ,  verb  infero,  irr. 

displease ,  verb  displiceo,  2 

envy ,  verb  Invideo,  2 

fay ,  verb  pellem  de¬ 

traho  (lit. 

I  strip  off 
the  skin ) 

Helen ,  subst.  Helen&,  1  f. 

Juno ,  subst.  Juno  (Juno¬ 

nis),  3  f. 

Zyre,  subst.  cithar&,  1 


Marsyas,  subst.  Marsyas 


(Marsyae), 
1  m. 


Nestor ,  subst.  Nestor  (Nes¬ 

toris),  3  m. 

sedition ,  subst.  seditio  (sedi¬ 

tionis),  3  f. 
Telemachus ,  subst.  Telemachus, 


2 


three ,  subst.  tres,  tria 

treachery ,  subst.  fraus  (frau¬ 


dis),  3  f. 


Rules  1-10,  13-15,  20,  29,  33. 

Rule  19.  —  Verbs  of  asking,  as  “rogo,”  “oro,” 
“ posco,”  and  the  Verbs  “ doceo”  (I  teach),  “  eelo ” 
(I  conceal),  take  two  Accusatives. 

Rule  22. — Motion  towards  a  person  or  a  place  is 
expressed  by  the  Accusative  with  a  Preposition. 

But  names  of  towns,  and  the  words  “  domum  ” 
(homewards),  “  rus  ”  (to  the  country),  stand  in  the 
Accusative  without  a  Preposition. 

Rule  23. — Length  of  Time  or  Space  is  put  in  the 
Accusative. 


1.  Sedition  hurts  a  state.  2.  Telemachus  went  to 
Nestor,  the  wise  king.  3.  Paris  took  away  Helen  from 
her  husband.  4.  Was  he  not  ashamed  of  his  treachery  ? 
5.  That  deed  brought  ruin  upon  Troy.  6.  He  led  into 
Africa  ten  thousand  soldiers  eager  for  glory.  7.  Marsyas 
envied  Apollo  his  lyre.  8.  Apollo  flayed  Marsyas. 
9.  Paris  displeased  two  goddesses.  10.  He  made 
Juno,  queen  of  the  gods,  his  enemy.  11.  The  Roman 
state  obeyed  ten  men.  12.  I  will  build  a  wall  ten 
feet  high. 
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RULES  1-10,  13-15,  19,  20,  22,  23,  29,  33. 


EXERCISE  XXXIY. 


Vocabulary. 


avenge  verb  tllclscor, 

3  dep. 

conceal  from, verb  celo,  1 
death ,  subst.  mCrs 

(mortis), 


design,  subst. 
determine,  verb 
die,  verb 
eagle,  subst. 
Ganymede,  subst. 


in  vain,  adv. 


3  f. 

cCnsilium,  2 
constituO,  3 
morior,  3  dep. 
aquila,  1  f. 
Ganymedes 
(Ganyme¬ 
dis),  3  m. 
frustra 


inventor ,  subst. 

lance ,  subst. 

often,  see  so  often 
Olympus,  subst. 
pardon,  subst. 
Perillus,  subst. 
repeat,  verb 
retire ,  verb 
so  often 
Syria,  subst. 
vain,  see  in  vain 
youth,  subst. 


auctdr  (auc¬ 
toris),  3  m. 
cuspis  (cus¬ 
pidis),  3  f. 

Olympus,  2 
venia,  1 
Perillus,  2 
itero,  1 
concedo,  3 
toties 
Syria,  1 

adolescens, 

3  m. 


Rules  1-10,  13-15,  20,  29,  33. 

Rule  19.  —  Verbs  of  asking,  as  “rogo,”  “or5,” 
“posed,”  and  the  Verbs  “doeed”  (I  teach),  “eelo” 
(I  conceal),  take  two  Accusatives. 

Rule  22. — Motion  towards  a  person  or  a  place  is 
expressed  by  the  Accusative  with  a  Preposition. 

But  names  of  towns,  and  the  words  “domum’ 
(homewards),  “  rus  ”  (to  the  country),  stand  in  the 
Accusative  without  a  Preposition. 

Rule  23. — Length  of  Time  or  Space  is  put  in  the 
Accusative. 


1.  Despised  by  his  friends,  he  retired  to  the  country. 
2.  To  Syria  went  the  young  Frenchman.  3.  Juno 
concealed  her  design  from  Jupiter.  4.  Remus  dared 
to  leap  over  his  brother’s  walls.  5.  He  was  killed  by 
a  soldier  with  a  lance.  6.  In  vain  did  Perillus  pray 
the  tyrant  for  pardon.  7.  The  bull  brought  death  to 
its  inventor.  8.  Dying  he  repented  of  his  deed. 

9.  Jupiter’s  eagle  carried  Ganymede  to  Olympus, 

10.  The  prince  determined  to  avenge  his  fathers 

death.  11.  Who  will  climb  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
ten  thousand  feet  high  ?  12.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of 

your  fault  so  often  repeated  ? 

2.  Young  Frenchman.  In  Latin,  “  French  youth.” 


RULES  1-10,  12-15,  17,  19,  20,  22,  23,  28,  29,  33. 
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EXERCISE  XXXV. 
Vocabulary. 


accuse ,  verb  accuso,  1 

arise ,  verb  exorior,  3  dep. 

borders,  subsfc.  fines  (fnrium), 

3  pi.  m. 

bring ,  verb  reduco,  3 

Brutus,  subst.  Brutus,  2 

cross,  verb  transgredior, 

3  dep. 

disappear,  verb  evanesco,  3 

ditch,  subst.  fossa,  1 

enemy,  subst.  inimicus,  2 


forget,  verb  Obliviscor, 


3  dep. 

fresh,  adj.  novus 

halt,  verb  subsisto,  3 


remember,  verb  memini,  def. 


increase ,  verb  cresco,  3 

injury,  subst.  injurii,  1 

Italy,  subst.  Italia,  1 

luck,  subst.  fortuna,  1 

overwhelm,  verb  obruO,  3 


storm,  subst.  procella,  1 

theft,  subst.  furtum,  2. 


Rules  1-10,  13-15,  19,  20,  22,  23,  29,  33. 

Rule  12. — Verbs  of  “ forgetting ”  or  “remember¬ 
ing,”  and  the  Verb  “misereor”  (I  pity),  take  a 
Genitive. 

Rule  17. — Many  Adjectives  may  be  followed  by 
the  Dative. 

Rule  28. — A  Substantive  or  a  Pronoun  combines 
with  a  Participle,  or  an  Adjective,  or  another  Sub¬ 
stantive,  to  form  the  Ablative  Absolute. 


1.  The  sun  having'  risen,  the  stars  disappeared. 
2.  Try  to  remember  this  book.  3.  Caesar  having  been 
killed,  a  fresh  war  arose.  4.  Do  not  try  to  leap  over  a 
ditch  twenty  feet  broad.  5.  The  enemy  being  seen, 
the  general  halted.  6.  The  king  of  Macedonia  will 
oppose  a  thousand  enemies.  7.  Do  not  accuse  an 
enemy  of  theft.  8.  Brutus  being  consul,  the  forces  of 
the  Gauls  crossed  the  borders  of  Italy.  9.  Who  will 
bring  the  king  home  ?  10.  The  storm  increasing,  the 

ship  was  overwhelmed  by  the  waves.  11.  Good  men 
love  to  forget  injuries.  12.  The  name  of  the  city 
being  changed,  we  shall  have  better  luck. 


7  Rule  11 


D  2 
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EXERCISE  XXXVI. 

Vocabulary. 


approach ,  verb  advem<5,  4 

away  (to  be),  verb  absum,  irr. 

begin ,  verb  coepl,  def. 

dance ,  verb  salto,  1 


hour,  subst.  h5ra,  1 

hunter ,  subst.  venator 

(venatoris), 
3  m. 

left  behind ,  part,  relictus 

some,  num.  adj.  aliquot 

struck,  part.  percussus. 


end,  subst.  finis  (finis), 


3  m.  &  f. 


ground,  subst.  humus,  2  f. 


Rules  1-10,  13-15,  19,  20,  22,  23,  29,  33. 

Rule  12. — Verbs  of  “forgetting”  or  “remember¬ 
ing,”  and  the  Verb  “misereor”  (I  pity),  take  a 
Genitive. 

Rule  17. — Many  Adjectives  may  be  followed  by 
the  Dative. 

Rule  28. — A  Substantive  or  a  Pronoun  combines 
with  a  Participle,  or  an  Adjective,  or  another  Sub¬ 
stantive,  to  form  the  Ablative  Absolute. 


1.  The  hare  tried  to  escape  the  dogs  for  two  hours. 

2.  The  hare  being  killed,  the  hunter  returned  home. 

3.  He  was  away  from  home  the  whole  day.  4.  Night 
approaching,  the  stars  begin  to  shine.  5.  Thp  maiden, 
left  behind,  envied  her  sisters.  6.  They  danced  for 
some  hours :  then  they  returned  home.  7.  When  will 
the  boy  be  tired  of  play?  8.  The  city  of  Troy  was 
taken  by  the  Greeks.  9.  Hector  being  dead,  the 
Greeks  hoped  for  an  end  of  the  war.  10.  The  victory 
being  won,  spare  the  conquered  foes.  11.  The  whole 
nation  became  slaves.  12.  Struck  by  a  stone,  he  fell  to 
the  ground. 


3.  From  home.  “  A  dom<5.*‘ 

7.  Tired.  w  Use  “  taedet.” 

|5L  To.  “  lu  ”  with  Accusative, 


RULES  1-10,  12-15,  17,  19,  20,  22,  23,  28,  29,  33.  37 


EXERCISE  XXXVII. 

Vocabulary. 


arrow ,  subst.  sagitta,  1  ^rey,  subst. 

baffle ,  verb  fallo,  3  put  on ,  verb 

cleave ,  verb  flndo,  3  Scipio,  subst. 

earn,  verb  mereo,  2 

first,  adj.  primus  set  out 

kindness,  subst.  beneficium,  2 
Metaurus,  subst.  Metaurus,  2  stag,  subst. 

no  longer,  adv.  non  jam  Swiss,  subst. 

pay,  subst.  stipendium,  2 


set  out 


praeda,  1 
Impono,  3 
Scipio  (Scipio¬ 
nis),  3  m. 
proficiscor, 

3  dep. 
cervus,  2 
Helvetii,  2  pl. 


Rules  1-10,  13-15,  19,  20,  22,  23,  29,  33. 

Rule  12. — Verbs  of  “forgetting”  or  “remember¬ 
ing,”  and  the  Verb  “misereor”  (I  pity),  take  a 
Genitive. 

Rule  17. — Many  Adjectives  may  be  followed  by 
the  Dative. 

Rule  28. — A  Substantive  or  a  Pronoun  combines 
with  a  Participle,  or  an  Adjective,  or  another  Sub¬ 
stantive,  to  form  the  Ablative  Absolute. 


1.  When  will  the  Gauls  learn  to  obey  Caesar? 

2.  The  Gauls  being  conquered,  Caesar  set  out  for  Italy. 

3.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindnesses  of  my  friend. 

4.  His  father  being  general,  Scipio  served  his  first 
campaign.  5.  The  frogs  will  remember  the  king  sent 
by  Jupiter.  6.  The  Swiss,  a  brave  race,  were  desirous 
of  freedom.  7.  The  tyrant  put  the  apple  on  the  boy’s 
head.  8.  The  apple  was  cleft  by  the  father’s  arrow. 
9.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  old  stories.  10.  Learn  to 
remember  the  battle  of  Metaurus.  11.  His  brother 
being  killed,  Hannibal  no  longer  hoped  for  victory. 
12.  Stags,  the  prey  of  wolves,  try  to  baffle  their  foes. 

2.  For.  See  “/or,”  9,  in  List  of  English  Prepositions. 

4.  Served  his  first  campaign ,  in  Latin,  is  “  earned  his  first  pay.” 


38  RULES  1-10,  12-15,  17,  19,  20,  22,  23,  28,  29,  33. 


EXERCISE  XXXVIII. 


Vocabulary. 


another ,  pron. 


Catilina ,  subst. 
confer ,  verb 
conqueror ,  subst. 

Cyrus ,  subst. 
destruction ,  subst. 


alter.  (See 
Grammar, 

p.  21.) 

Catilina,  1  m. 
confero,  irr. 
victor  (victo¬ 
ris),  3  m. 
Cyrus,  2 
pernicies 
(perniciei), 
5  f. 


exile ,  subst. 
hold ,  verb 
infancy ,  subst. 
Lentulus ,  subst. 
plot,  verb 

to  death,  verb 
renown ,  subst. 

trial ,  subst. 


exilium,  2 
habe<3,  2 
Infantia,  1 
Lentulus,  2 
molior,  4  dep. 
Interficio,  3 
laus  (laudis), 
3  f. 

judicium,  2. 


Rules  1-10,  13-15,  19,  20,  22,  23,  29,  33. 

Rule  12. — Verbs  of  “forgetting”  or  “remember¬ 
ing,”  and  tbe  Verb  “misereor”  (I  pity),  take  a 
Genitive. 

Rule  17. — Many  Adjectives  may  be  followed  by 
the  Dative. 

Rule  28. — A  Substantive  or  a  Pronoun  combines 
with  a  Participle,  or  an  Adjective,  or  another  Sub¬ 
stantive,  to  form  the  Ablative  Absolute. 


1.  Are  horns  useful  to  a  stag?  2.  The  republic  has 
flourished  for  a  hundred  years.  3.  Who  can  re¬ 
member  his  infancy  ?  4.  The  hope  of  glory  is  pleasant 

to  the  soldier.  5.  Do  not  envy  the  renown  of  another. 

6.  Cicero  being  made  consul  saved  the  republic. 

7.  Cicero  being  made  consul,  Catilina  plotted  destruc¬ 
tion  for  Rome.  8.  Lentulus,  a  Roman  citizen,  was  put 
to  death  untried.  9.  The  death  of  Lentulus  was  the 
cause  of  Cicero’s  exile.  10.  Rome  forgot  the  benefits 
conferred  on  her  by  Cicero.  11.  Who  is  not  ashamed 
of  an  ungrateful  friend?  12.  Conquered  by  Cyrus, 
Croesus  became  the  friend  of  his  conqueror. 

8.  Untried.  In  Latin,  “  no  trial  having  been  held.”  Abl.  Abs. 

9.  Cicero,  in  this  sentence,  should  be  in  the  Dative  Case  rather 

than  the  Genitive. 


BULES  1-15,  17,  19,  20,  22-24,  20,  28,  29,  33,  39.  39 


EXERCISE  XXXIX. 

Vocabulary. 

brush,  subst.  cauda,  1  mine,  poss.  pron.  m8us 

give  back,  verb  reddo,  3  pursue ,  verb  sequor,  3  dep. 

lose,  verb  perdo,  3 


Rules  1-10,  12-15,  17,  19,  20,  22,  23,  28,  29,  33. 

Rule  11. — Verbs  of  “  accusing,”  “condemning,” 
or  “  acquitting,”  take  a  Genitive  besides  the  Ac¬ 
cusative  of  the  Object. 


Rule  24. — Substantives  which  qualify  the  Verb 
like  Adverbs  are  put  in  the  Ablative. 

Rule  26. — Several  common  words  take  the  Abla¬ 
tive,  as, 

Verbs — fruor,  I  enjoy.  Adjectives — dignus,  worthy. 

fungor,  I  perform.  indignus,  unworthy. 

potior,  I  get.  fretus,  relying  on. 

utor,  I  use.  Substantives — opus,  need. 

vescor,  I  eat.  usus,  use. 


Rule  39. — The  Relative  agrees  with  the  Ante¬ 
cedent  in  Gender  and  Number,  but  its  Case  is 
settled  by  its  own  Clause. 


1.  The  general,  who  commands  the  army,  is  brave. 
2.  The  fox,  who  has  lost  his  brush,  is  sad.  3.  We 
admire  the  general,  who  commands  the  army.  4.  We 
did  not  see  the  enemy,  whom  we  pursued.  5.  I  do  not 
envy  the  fox,  who  has  lost  his  brush.  6.  Bees  make 
honey,  which  boys  eat.  7.  He,  whom  you  saw  yester¬ 
day,  was  the  general.  8.  He,  whom  you  met  yesterday, 
is  my  friend.  9.  Give  me  back  the  book,  which  is 
mine.  10.  Give  me  back  the  books  which  you  took 
away  from  me.  11.  Have  you  lost  the  book  which  I 
gave  you?  12.  We  ought  to  love  those  who  hate  us. 


40  KtJLES  1-15,  17,  19,  20,  22-21,  26,  28,  29,  33,  39. 


EXERCISE  XL. 

Vocabulary. 


diligent ,  adj.  sedulus 

help,  subst.  auxilium,  2  n. 

help,  verb  juvo,  1 

honour,  subst.  laus  (laudis),  3  f. 


need,  verb  indigeo,  2 

sharp,  adj.  acutus 

sharpen,  verb  acuo,  3 
use,  verb  utor,  3  dep. 


Rules  1-10,  12-15,  17,  19,  20,  22,  23,  28,  29,  33. 

Rule  11. — Verbs  of  “  accusing,”  “condemning,” 
or  “  acquitting,”  take  a  Genitive  besides  the  Ac¬ 
cusative  of  the  Object. 

Rule  24. — Substantives  which  qualify  the  Verb 
like  Adverbs  are  put  in  the  Ablative. 

Rule  26. — Several  common  words  take  the  Abla¬ 
tive,  as, 

Verbs — fruor,  I  enjoy.  Adjectives — dignus,  worthy. 


fungor,  I  perform. 
potior,  I  get. 
utor,  I  use. 
vescor,  I  eat. 


indignus,  unworthy. 
fretiis,  relying  on. 


Substantives — opus,  need. 

usus,  use. 


Rule  39. — The  Relative  agrees  with  the  Ante¬ 
cedent  in  Gender  and  Number,  but  its  Case  is 
settled  by  its  own  Clause. 


1.  He,  whose  tooth  aches,  cannot  sleep.  2.  The 
sword,  which  I  use,  is  sharp.  3.  Brutus,  whom  Caesar 
had  spared,  became  Caesar’s  enemy.  4.  Caesar  was 
killed  by  Brutus,  whom  he  had  spared.  5.  Here 
comes  a  man,  whom  I  ought  to  love.  6.  The  general 
spared  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  conquered.  7.  I  use 
the  sword,  which  I  have  sharpened.  8.  We  eat  the 
honey,  which  the  bees  made.  9.  We  love  those  who 
help  us.  10.  We  try  to  please  those  whose  help  we 
need.  11.  Be  diligent,  ye  who  seek  honour.  12.  Save 
the  king,  whom  his  enemies  pursue. 


RULES  1-15,  17,  19,  20,  22-21,  26,  28,  29,  33,  39.  41 


EXERCISE  XLL 


Vocabulary. 


ancestors ,  subst. 

appease ,  verb 
far,  adv. 
injure ,  verb 
lead ,  verb 


majores 
(majorum), 
3  pi.  m. 
placo,  1 
procul 
laedo,  3 
duco,  3 


service ,  to  be  of 
service,  verb 
steal,  verb 
treasure,  subst. 
way,  subst. 
write,  subst. 


prosum,  irr. 

furor,  1  dep. 
thesaurus,  2 
via,  1 
scribO,  3. 


Rules  1-10,  12-15,  17,  19,  20,  22,  23,  28,  29,  33. 


Rule  11. — Verbs  of  “  accusing,”  “  condemning,” 
or  “  acquitting,”  take  a  Genitive  besides  the  Ac¬ 
cusative  of  the  Object. 


Rule  24. — Substantives  which  qualify  the  Verb 
like  Adverbs  are  put  in  the  Ablative. 

Rules  26. — Several  common  words  take  the  Abla¬ 
tive,  as, 

Verbs — fruor,  I  enjoy.  Adjectives — dignus,  worthy. 

fungor,  I  perform.  indignus,  unworthy. 

potior,  I  get.  fretus,  relying  on. 

utor,  I  use.  Substantives — opus,  need. 

vescor,  I  eat.  usus,  use. 


Rule  39. — The  Relative  agrees  with  the  Ante¬ 
cedent  in  Gender  and  Number,  but  its  Case  is 
settled  by  its  own  Clause. 


1.  Try  to  appease  him,  whom  you  have  injured 
2.  We  seek  the  treasure,  which  the  earth  con¬ 
ceals.  3.  We  avoid  him,  whose  book  we  have  stolen. 

4.  The  lamb,  which  the  wolf  devoured,  was  innocent. 

5.  We  hate  the  wolf,  by  whom  the  lamb  was  killed. 

6.  We  honour  those,  whose  ancestors  served  the  state. 

7.  Sharpen  the  sword,  which  you  are  going  to  use. 

8.  Who  was  the  goddess,  to  whom  Paris  gave  the 
apple?  9.  He  was  a  man  whom  all  men  envied. 

10.  Let  us  go  by  the  way,  which  leads  to  Rome. 

11.  Remember  your  sisters,  who  are  far  away. 

12.  Take  the  book  in  which  I  have  written  your 
name. 


42  RULES  1-15,  17,  19,  20,  22-24,  26,  28,  29,  33,  39. 


EXERCISE  XLII. 


bed ,  subst. 
conquer ,  verb 
long ,  adv. 
so/if,  adj. 


Vocabulary. 


lectus,  2 
subigo,  3 
dm 
mollis 


stand  by,  verb  adsto,  1 

worthy,  adj.  dignus 

wrong ,  verb  laedo,  3. 


Rules  1-10,  12-15,  17,  19,  20,  22,  23,  28,  29,  33. 


Rule  11. — Verbs  of  “  accusing,”  “condemning,” 
or  “  acquitting,”  take  a  Genitive  besides  the  Accu¬ 
sative  of  the  Object. 


Rule  24. —Substantives  which  qualify  the  Verb 
like  Adverbs  are  put  in  the  Ablative. 


Rule  26. — Several  common  words  take  the  Abla¬ 
tive,  as, 


Verbs — frudr,  I  enjoy. 

fungor,  I  perform. 
potior,  I  get. 
utor,  I  use. 
vescor,  I  eat. 


Adjectives — dignus,  worthy. 

indignus,  unworthy. 
fretus,  relying  on. 
Substantives — 5pus,  need. 

usus,  use. 


Rule  39. — The  Relative  agrees  with  the  Ante¬ 
cedent  in  Gender  and  Number,  but  its  Case  is 
settled  by  its  own  Clause. 


1.  Give  the  book  to  the  boy  who  stands  by  you. 
2.  Dead  are  the  bees  whose  honey  we  eat.  3.  He 
sleeps  long,  who  uses  a  soft  bed.  4.  Let  us  spare  the 
enemy  whose  country  we  have  conquered.  5.  We  will 
avenge  him,  whom  we  could  not  save.  6.  Happy  is  he 
who  has  been  made  king.  7.  I  pity  the  countryman, 
whom  the  viper  bites.  8.  He  is  worthy  of  praise,  who 
fights  for  his  country.  9.  He  was  saved  by  the  man, 
whom  he  had  wronged.  10.  He  was  killed  by  the 
soldiers,  by  whom  he  had  been  chosen  general.  11.  Use 
the  books,  which  you  have.  12.  Here  comes  the  man, 
whose  father  I  always  envied. 


RULES  1-15,  17,  19,  20,  22-24,  26,  2«,  29,  33,  39. 


43 


EXERCISE  XLIIL 


banish ,  verb 
compel ,  verb 
cut  off,  verb 
lie ,  verb 
set  up,  verb 


Vocabulary. 


relegO,  1 
cogo,  3 
abscido,  3 
jaceo,  2 
erigo,  4 


show ,  verb 
slave,  subst. 
statue,  subst. 
surpass,  verb 


monstrO,  1 
servus,  2 
statua,  1 
supero,  1. 


Rules  1-10,  12-15,  17, 


19,  20,  22,  23,  28,  29,  33. 


Rule  11. — Verbs  of  “accusing,”  “condemning,” 
or  “  acquitting,”  take  a  Genitive  besides  the  Ac¬ 
cusative  of  the  Object. 

Rule  24. — Substantives  which  qualify  the  Verb 
like  Adverbs  are  put  in  the  Ablative. 


Rule  26. — Several  common  words  take  the  Abla¬ 
tive,  as, 

Verbs — fruor,  I  enjoy.  Adjectives— dignus,  worthy. 

fungor,  I  perform.  indignus,  unworthy. 

potior,  I  get.  fretus,  relying  on. 

utor,  I  use.  Substantives — opus,  need. 

vescor,  I  eat.  usus,  use. 


Rule  39. — The  Relative  agrees  with  the  Ante¬ 
cedent  in  Gender  and  Number,  but  its  Case  is 
settled  by  its  own  Clause. 


1.  Here  lie  we  who  died  for  our  country.  2.  Do  not 
envy  him  by  whom  you  are  surpassed.  3.  Thou  who 
enviest  no  one  art  worthy  of  praise.  4.  He  who  had 
been  a  slave  became  a  king.  5.  The  boy  to  whom  I 
gave  the  book  was  praised  by  his  father.  6.  The  bird 
who  would  not  sing  was  compelled.  7.  The  fox  whose 
brush  was  cut  off  tried  to  deceive  others.  8.  We 
are  citizens  whom  a  tyrant  banished.  9.  We  admire 
those  whose  statues  we  set  up.  10.  Show  me  the  boy 
who  took  your  book  from  you.  11.  There  goes  the 
man  whom  the  Senators  made  general.  12.  We  who 
lie  here  fought  for  our  country. 


44  RULES  1-15,  17,  19,  20,  22-24,  26,  28,  29,  38,  39. 


chastise ,  verb 
hair ,  subst. 
levy ,  verb 
mercy ,  subst. 


EXERCISE  XLIV. 


Vocabulary  . 


castigo,  1 
pilus,  2 
cOnscribo,  3 
clementia,  1 


Thermopylas ,  subst.  Thermo¬ 
pylae, 
1  pi. 

unworthy ,  adj.  indignus. 


Rules  1-10,  12-15,  17,  19,  20,  22,  23,  28,  29,  33. 


Rule  11. — Verbs  of  “  accusing,”  “condemning,” 
or  “  acquitting,”  take  a  Genitive  besides  the  Ac¬ 
cusative  of  the  Object. 

Rule  24. — Substantives  which  qualify  the  Verb 
like  Adverbs  are  put  in  the  Ablative. 


Rule  26. — Several  common  words  take  the  Abla¬ 
tive,  as, 


Verbs — fruor,  I  enjoy. 

fungor,  I  perform. 
potior,  I  get. 
utor,  I  use. 
vescor,  I  eat. 


Adjectives — dignus,  worthy. 

indignus,  unworthy. 
fretus,  relying  on. 
Substantives — opus,  need. 

ustis,  use. 


Rule  39. — The  Relative  agrees  with  the  Ante¬ 
cedent  in  Gender  and  Number,  but  its  Case  is 
settled  by  its  own  Clause. 


1.  He  has  a  tongue  which  he  loves  to  use.  2.  He 
whose  book  I  am  using  has  gone  home.  3.  We  pity 
Caesar,  who  was  killed  by  his  friends.  4.  Show  yourself 
just  to  him  whom  you  envy.  5.  Remember  those  who 
died  at  Thermopylae.  6.  Spare  those  who  pray  you  for 
mercy.  7.  We  who  chastise  you  love  you.  8.  I  love 
those  by  whom  I  am  praised.  9.  Learn  to  admire 
those  whose  deeds  you  cannot  imitate.  10.  He  whom 
the  soldiers  followed  was  unworthy  of  praise.  11.  He 
commands  the  army  which  he  levied.  12.  He  asked 
for  a  hair  of  the  dog  by  which  he  had  been  bitten. 


RULES  1-15,  17,  19-24,  26,  28,  29,  33,  39. 
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EXERCISE  XLY. 


Vocabulary. 


aid ,  verb  adjuvo,  1 

autumn ,  subst.  autumnus,  2 
cock ,  subst.  gallus,  2 

find,  verb  mvemo,  4 

Iacchus,  subst.  Iacchus,  2 


pardon,  verb  ignOscO,  3 

priest,  subst.  sacerdos 


province,  subst.  prOvTncia,  1 
ring,  subst.  annulus,  2 

tremble,  verb  tremO,  3. 


3  m. 


(sacerdotis), 


Rules  1-15,  17,  19,  20,  22-24,  26,  28,  29,  33,  39. 


Rule  21. — An  Accusative  or  Ablative  of  the  part 
affected  is  joined  to  Verbs,  Adjectives,  or  Parti¬ 
ciples. 


1.  Toll  me  the  name  of  the  friend  whom  you  met 
yesterday.  2.  I  was  aided  by  him  whom  I  had  hurt. 
3.  Can  you  love  him  who  envies  you?  4.  This  is  the 
house  which  Iacchus  built.  5.  This  is  the  cock  which 
the  priest  heard  in  the  morning.  6.  Here  is  he  whom 
the  maiden  married.  7.  No  one  could  see  him  by 
whom  the  ring  had  been  found.  8.  Caesar  went  into 
Gaul,  which  was  his  province.  9.  There  are  many 
thousand  men  whom  I  admire.  10.  The  swallows  who 
depart  in  autumn  will  return.  11.  We  can  love  those 
whose  faults  we  pardon.  12.  I  pitied  the  boy  who  was 
trembling  in  all  his  limbs. 


12.  In  all  his  limbs.  Use  Ablative. 
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RULES  1-15,  17,  19-24,  26,  28,  29,  33,  39. 


Alps ,  subst. 


blame ,  verb 
favour ,  verb 
gather,  verb 


EXERCISE  XLVI. 


Vocabulary. 


Alpes 

(Alpium), 
3  pi.  f. 
culpo,  1 
faveo,  2 
lego,  3 


most  men,  subst. 
others,  pron. 
page,  subst. 
subject,  subst. 

tear,  verb 


plerlquS,  2  pi. 
alii,  2  pi. 
pagina,  1 
civis  (civis), 
3  m. 

l&cerO,  1. 


Rules  1-15,  17,  19,  20,  22-24,  26,  28,  29,  33,  39. 

Rule  21. — An  Accusative  or  Ablative  of  the  part 
affected  is  joined  to  Verbs,  Adjectives,  or  Parti¬ 
ciples. 


1.  Ye  ^tars,  who  shine  in  heaven,  favour  me.  2.  He 
who  is  idle  himself  makes  others  idle.  3.  No  one 
whom  I  envied  was  present.  4.  0  wolf,  spare  the 
lamb  who  has  not  wronged  you.  5.  I  am  ashamed  of 
the  deed  which  you  blame.  6.  He  told  the  matter  to 
Caesar,  who  praised  him.  7.  He  was  slain  with  the 
sword  which  he  himself  had  sharpened.  8.  The  king 
whose  subjects  are  happy  is  worthy  of  praise.  9.  Have 
you  seen  the  Alps  which  Hannibal  crossed?  10.  I  pity 
him  whom  most  men  envy.  11.  Eat  the  apples  which 
I  have  gathered  for  you.  12.  Give  me  the  book  whose 
pages  you  have  torn. 


RULES  1-15,  17,  19-24,  26,  28,  29,  33,  39,  40. 
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EXERCISE  XLYII. 


Vocabulary. 


illustrious,  adj.  inclytus 
imminent  (to  be)  immineo,  2 
know,  verb  scio,  4 


polished ,  adj.  nitidus 

share,  subst.  vomer  (vOmc- 


ris),  3  m. 


Rules  1-15,  17,  19-24,  26,  28,  29,  33,  39. 

Rule  40. — The  Subject  of  a  Verb  in  the  Infinitive 
Mood  is  in  the  Accusative. 


1.  I  know  that  the  king  is  at  hand.  2.  They  said 
that  Caesar  had  conquered  the  Gauls.  3.  That  man 
was  father  of  an  illustrious  son.  4.  The  share,  which 
cuts  the  furrow,  becomes  polished.  5.  I  see  the  moon 
is  waning.  6.  The  general  thought  that  the  boy  was 
mistaken.  7.  I  envy  that  man  who  never  makes 
mistakes.  8.  It  is  evident  that  all  men  favour  Caesar. 
9.  I  hope  that  you  will  come.  10.  He  said  that  he 
had  come  from  Rome.  11.  We  all  believe  that  war  is 
imminent.  12.  I  know  the  sun  has  risen. 

6.  Was  mistaken.  Present  Infinitive.  The  tense  of  the  In¬ 
finitive  depends  on  the  tense  of  the  Finite  Verb,  which 
was  or  might  have  been  used  in  the  first  instance.  Thus 
here,  the  general  thought — the  boy  is  mistaken — is  being 
Present,  the  Present  Infinitive  will  be  used  in  this  sentence. 

10.  The  words  used  were  T  have  come  from  Rome.  Compare 
note  on  6. 
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RULES  1-15,  17,  19—21,  26,  28,  29,  33,  39,  iQ. 


EXERCISE  XL VIII. 


Vocabulary. 


crop,  subst.  seges  (segetis), 


heal ,  verb  medeor,  2  dep. 

hungry ,  adj.  esuriens 

promise ,  verb  polliceor,  2  dep. 


3  f. 

disease,  subst.  morbus,  2 


Rules  1-15,  17,  19-24,  26,  28,  29,  33,  39. 


Rule  40. — The  Subject  of  a  Verb  in  the  Infinitive 
Mood  is  in  the  Accusative. 


1.  Remember  that  war  is  imminent.  2.  That  hungry 
jyolf  will  eat  the  lamb.  3.  We  pity  that  nation  whose 
crops  fail.  4.  Do  not  tell  me  that  you  never  saw  him. 

5.  He  promised  me  that  he  would  give  me  the  book. 

6.  He  denied  that  he  had  promised  it.  7.  Who  does 
not  know  that  Caesar  was  killed  by  Brutus?  8.  The 
Romans  denied  that  the  Gauls  burnt  Rome.  9.  I 
believe  that  the  house  will  be  burnt.  10.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  tell  you  this.  11.  The  bear  thought 
that  honey  was  sweet.  12.  The  physician  thought 
that  he  could  heal  the  disease. 


5.  Attend  to  the  notes  on  the  preceding  page. 


BULKS  1-15,  17,  19-24,  26,  28,  29,  33,  39,  40. 
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EXERCISE  XLIX. 

Vocabulary. 

blunt ,  verb  retundo,  3  put  up,  verb  excito,  1 

divide,  verb  divTdo,  3  well  (to  be),  verb  valeo,  2. 

messenger,  subst.  nuntius,  3 

Rules  1-15,  17,  19-24,  26,  28,  29,  33,  39. 

Rule  40. — The  Subject  of  a  Verb  in  the  Infinitive 
Mood  is  in  the  Accusative. 


1.  The  countryman  thought  the  viper  was  ungrateful. 
2.  The  messenger  told  Pompeius  that  Sertorius  had 
been  killed.  3.  That  book  which  you  are  reading  was 
given  to  me  bv  my  father.  4.  He  said  that  the  water 
was  becoming  warm.  5.  Do  you  think  that  there  is 
any  hope  of  safety?  6.  Do  you  not  hope  that  the 
Gauls  will  be  conquered?  7.  Caesar  tells  us  that  Gaul 
was  divided  into  three  parts.  8.  I  think  that  that  bird 
cannot  fly.  9.  Who  told  you  that  I  was  not  well  ? 
10.  He  said  that  the  king  had  told  him  that  the  war 
was  ended.  11.  I  tried  to  use  the  sword  which  had 
been  blunted.  12.  Follow  that  stag  which  the  hounds 
have  put  un. 


E.  L.  E. 


50  RULES  1-15,  17,  19—24,  26,  28,  29,  33,  39,  40. 


EXERCISE  L. 


Vocabulary, 


certain ,  adj.  cSrtus 

cheese ,  subst.  caseus,  2 

lose ,  verb  amitto,  3 


relate ,  verb  narrS,  1 

run  short ,  verb  deficid,  3 

small,  adj.  parvus,  3 


Rules  1-15,  17,  19-24,  26,  28,  29,  33,  39. 

Rule  40. — The  Subject  of  a  Verb  in  the  Infinitive 
Mood  is  in  the  Accusative. 


1.  It  is  certain  that  I  shall  love  you  always.  2.  Tell 
me  the  name  of  the  man  who  said  that  I  was  mistaken. 
3.  0  crow,  foolish  bird,  do  not  believe  that  fox.  4.  The 
fox  will  eat  the  cheese  which  the  crow  loses.  5.  Brutus 
denied  that  he  had  injured  his  country.  6.  Homer 
says  that  Agamemnon  commanded  the  Greeks.  7.  That 
which  Homer  relates  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  Trojan 
war.  8.  Who  said  that  he  could  not  hear  me  ?  9.  The 
besieged  citizens  hoped  that  the  food  would  not  run 
short.  10.  The  man  whom  I  asked  said  that  he  did 
not  know.  11.  All  saw  that  the  Romans  would  be 
conquered.  12.  Who  does  not  rejoice  that  the  hour  of 
play  is  at  hand  ? 

2.  Of  the  man.  Use  “ejus,”  genitive  of  the  demonstrative 

pronoun  “is,  ea,  id.”  In  such  expressions  as  “  he  who,” 
“  that  which,”  &c.,  “  he,”  “  that,”  &c.  (unless  emphatic), 
are  regularly  translated  by  “  is,”  “  id,”  &c. 


RULES  1-15,  17-29,  33,  38-43. 
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EXERCISE  LI 

Vocabulary. 


abroad  (to  be)  peregrinor,  1 
Caius,  subst.  Cams,  2 

danger ,  subst.  periculum,  2 
game,  subst.  ludus,  2 

just ,  adv.  modo 

mouth,  subst.  5s  (oris),  3  n. 

notary,  subst.  scriba,  1  m. 


open,  verb  SpSriO,  4 

play ,  verb  ludo,  3 

prefer ,  verb  anteponO,  3 

send,  verb  mltto,  3 

take  up,  verb  suscipiS,  3 
triumph,  subst.  triumphus,  2 
will,  subst.  testamentum, 2. 


Rules  1-15,  17-29,  33,  38-40. 

Rule  41. — The  Finite  Verb  in  a  Dependent  Clause 
introducing  Question,  Purpose,  or  Consequence,  is 
in  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

Rule  42. — The  Tense  of  the  Finite  Verb  in  a 
Dependent  Clause  is  settled  by  the  Tense  of  the 
Principal  Verb  in  the  Clause  on  which  it  depends. 

Rule  43. — Primary  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are 
followed  by  Primary  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive ; 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are  followed  by 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

The  word  “  that”  in  four  senses.  1.  Demonstrative. 
2.  Relative.  3.  Sign  of  Accusative  and  Infinitive.  4.  Ex¬ 
pressing  Purpose  or  Consequence. 


1.  That  man  told  me  that  Caius  was  abroad.  2.  He 
took  up  arms  that  he  might  avenge  his  father.  3.  I 
have  just  met  the  man  that  I  wished  to  see.  4.  Do 
you  know  that  that  man’s  father  is  in  prison  ?  5.  He 

sent  for  a  notary  that  he  might  make  his  will.  6.  I 
prefer  this  book  to  that.  7.  I  was  so  hot  that  I  could 
not  sleep.  8.  The  crow  was  so  foolish  that  he  opened 
his  mouth.  9.  That  was  a  pleasant  game  which  we 
played  yesterday.  10.  I  think  that  Cicero  has  not 
deserved  a  triumph.  11.  Give  me  that  book  that  I 
may  read  it.  12.  He  sent  his  son  home  that  he  might 
not  be  in  danger. 
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RULES  1-15,  17-29,  33,  38-43. 


EXERCISE  LII. 


Vocabulary. 


burnt  down  (to 
be ),  verb 
buy ,  verb 
enter ,  verb 
entertain ,  verb 
fine ,  adj. 
house,  subst. 


jdeflagro,  1 

emd,  3 
Ineo,  4  irr. 
excipi5,  3 
lautus 

aides  (aedium), 
3  pi.  f. 


Lucullus ,  subst. 
nut,  subst. 

punish ,  verb 
sip,  verb 
tire ,  verb 
well,  adv. 
wreck,  verb 


Lucullus,  2 
nux  (nucis), 
3  f. 

punio,  4 
libo,  1 

lasso,  1 
bene 

demerge,  3. 


Rules  1-15,  17-29,  33,  38-40. 

Rule  41. — The  Finite  Verb  in  a  Dependent  Clause 
introducing  Question,  Purpose,  or  Consequence,  is 
in  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

Rule  42. — The  Tense  of  the  Finite  Verb  in  a 
Dependent  Clause  is  settled  by  the  Tense  of  the 
Principal  Verb  in  the  Clause  on  which  it  depends. 

Rule  43. — Primary  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are 
followed  by  Primary  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive; 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are  followed  by 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

The  word  “that”  in  four  senses.  1.  Demonstrative. 
2.  Relative.  3.  Sign  of  Accusative  and  Infinitive.  4.  Ex¬ 
pressing  Purpose  or  Consequence. 


1.  That  you  may  sleep  well  )ou  ought  to  tire  )  our¬ 
self.  2.  Bees  enter  flowers  that  they  may  sip  honey. 
3.  That  you  may  become  wise  be  diligent.  4.  Caesar 
said  that  he  would  punish  the  pirates.  5.  The  pirates 
that  captured  Caesar,  were  afterwards  put  to  death. 
6.  The  monkey  uses  the  help  of  the  cat  that  he  may 
eat  the  nuts.  7.  That  house  that  Lucullus  built  was 
burnt  down.  8.  It  is  certain  that  Caesar  is  worthy  of 
praise.  9.  He  bought  a  fine  house  that  he  might 
entertain  the  king.  10.  All  thought  that  the  ship 
would  be  wrecked.  11.  When  will  you  come  that  we 
may  talk  together  ?  12.  He  came  that  he  might  tell 

me  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand. 
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KULES  1-15,  17-29,  33,  38-43. 

EXERCISE  LUX. 

Vocabulary. 


benefit ,  verb 
clothes j  subst. 

dress ,  subst. 

ever  (a£  any  ) 
time),  adv.  j 
greatly,  adv. 
mad  (to  be),  verb 


prosum,  irr. 
vestes 

(vestium), 

3  pi.  f. 

vestis  (vestis), 
3  f. 

unquam 

valde 
furo,  3 


often ,  adv. 
palace,  subst. 
pretend,  verb 
sell,  verb 
so,  adv. 
stupid,  adj. 
treat,  verb 
violet,  subst. 
wither,  verb 
wood,  subst. 


saep§ 
aula,  1 
simulo,  1 
vendo,  3 
tam 
stolidus 
utor,  3  dej3. 
viola,  1 
marcesco,  3 
silva,  1. 


Rules  1-15,  17-29,  33,  38-40. 

Rule  41. — The  Finite  Verb  in  a  Dependent  Clause 
introducing  Question,  Purpose,  or  Consequence,  is 
in  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

Rule  42. — The  Tense  of  the  Finite  Verb  in  a 
Dependent  Clause  is  settled  by  the  Tense  of  the 
Principal  Verb  in  the  Clause  on  which  it  depends. 

Rule  43. — Primary  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are 
followed  by  Primary  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive ; 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are  followed  by 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

The  word  u  that  ”  in  four  senses.  1 .  Demonstrative. 
2.  Relative.  3.  Sign  of  Accusative  and  Infinitive.  4.  Ex¬ 
pressing  Purpose  or  Consequence. 


1.  Those  violets  that  you  plucked  are  withering. 
2.  The  maiden  that  was  poor  became  a  queen.  3.  Put 
on  that  fine  dress,  0  maiden,  that  you  may  go  to  the 
palace.  4.  In  that  battle  Caesar  often  thought  that  he 
would  be  conquered.  5.  I  will  sell  my  clothes  that  I 
may  buy  books.  6.  You  do  not  treat  that  book  well 
whose  pages  you  tear.  7.  That  they  might  pluck 
flowers  the  maidens  went  into  the  wood.  8.  Solon 
pretended  that  he  was  mad  that  he  might  benefit  his 
countrymen.  9.  Who  ever  thought  that  Rome  would 
be  taken?  10.  That  which  you  said  yesterday  dis¬ 
pleased  me  greatly.  11.  He  was  so  stupid  that  no  one 
could  teach  him.  12.  He  wished  to  depart  that  he 
might  not  fight. 
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RULES  1-15,  17-29,  33,  38-43. 


EXERCISE  LIV. 

Vocabulary. 


companion , 
subst. 

correctly,  adv. 
diligently ,  adv. 
force ,  verb 
hide,  verb 


)  comes  (conri- 
$  tis),  3  m. 
recte 

dlligentSr 
cogo,  3 
celo,  1 


learn  by  heart,  v.  edisco,  3 
poem,  subst.  carmen  (car- 

mi'nis),  3  n. 


so,  conj. 
suppose,  verb 
time,  subst. 


tired,  adj. 
true,  subst. 
useless,  adj. 
word,  subst. 


TtaquS 
put5,  1 
tempus 
(temporis), 
3  n. 
fessus 
verus 
inutilis 
verbum,  2. 


Rules  1-15,  17-29,  33,  38-40. 

Rule  41. — The  Finite  Verb  in  a  Dependent  Clause 
introducing  Question,  Purpose,  or  Consequence,  is 
in  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

Rule  42. — The  Tense  of  the  Finite  Verb  in  a 
Dependent  Clause  is  settled  by  the  Tense  of  the 
Principal  Verb  in  the  Clause  on  which  it  depends. 

Rule  43. — Primary  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are 
followed  by  Primary  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive; 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are  followed  by 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

The  word  “that”  in  four  senses.  1.  Demonstrative. 
2.  Relative.  3.  Sign  of  Accusative  and  Infinitive.  4.  Ex¬ 
pressing  Purpose  or  Consequence. 


1.  On  that  night  that  city  was  taken.  2.  Alexander, 
that  famous  king,  thought  that  he  was  like  Achilles. 
3.  We  believe  that  the  poems  that  Homer  composed 
were  never  written  by  Homer.  4.  We  believe  that  no 
one  could  write  in  the  time  of  Homer.  5.  So  we 
suppose  that  Homer  was  wont  to  learn  them  by  heart. 
6.  The  fox  that  lost  his  brush  tried  to  persuade  his 
friends  that  brushes  are  useless.  7.  I  have  come  that 
I  may  tell  you  that  I  cannot  be  your  companion. 
8.  The  boy  promised  that  he  would  use  his  book 
diligently.  9.  So  tired  were  our  men  that  they  could 
not  pursue  the  enemy.  10.  He  hid  himself  that  he 
might  not  be  forced  to  go  to  the  war.  11.  I  think 
all  that  you  have  said  is  true.  12.  I  did  not  think 
you  could  write  those  Latin  words  correctly. 

3.  Composed.  Use  “  cOmponO,”  3. 


RULES  1-15,  17-29,  33,  38-43. 
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EXERCISE  LY. 

Vocabulary. 

ambuscade ,  subst. 

Insidiae, 

hit,  verb 

pgreutie,  3 

1  pi.  f. 

obliged,  part. 

coactus 

badly ,  adv. 

male 

order,  verb 

jubeo,  2 

bring  back ,  verb 

reducS,  3 

post,  verb 

loco,  1 

Camillus ,  subst. 

Camillus,  2 

Regulus,  subst. 

Regulus,  2 

do,  verb 

facio,  3  irr. 

rout,  verb 

fugo,  1 

each,  pron. 

quisque 

sacred,  adj. 

sacer 

feel,  verb 

sentio,  4 

step-mother,  subst. 

noverca,  1 

fie,  subst. 

lima,  1 

throw,  verb 

jacio,  3. 

Rules  1-15,  17-29,  33,  38-40. 

Rule  41. — The  Finite  Verb  in  a  Dependent  Clause 
introducing  Question,  Purpose,  or  Consequence,  is 
in  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

Rule  42. — The  Tense  of  the  Finite  Verb  in  a 
Dependent  Clause  is  settled  by  the  Tense  of  the 
Principal  Verb  in  the  Clause  on  which  it  depends. 

Rule  43. — Primary  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are 
followed  by  Primary  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive ; 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are  followed  by 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

The  word  “  that  ”  in  four  senses.  1.  Demonstrative. 
2.  Relative.  3.  Sign  of  Accusative  and  Infinitive.  4.  Ex¬ 
pressing  Purpose  or  Consequence. 

To.  1.  Preposition.  2.  Sign  of  Infinitive.  3.  =  “that  ”4. 


1.  Who  ordered  the  viper  to  bite  the  file?  2.  The 
geese  that  saved  Rome  were  sacred  to  Juno.  3.  Pray 
the  Gauls  not  to  attack  Rome.  4.  Camillus,  the  Gauls 
being  routed,  was  called  the  father  of  his  country. 
5.  To  deceive  the  enemy,  the  general  posted  four 
hundred  men  in  ambuscade.  6.  Caesar  went  to  Gaul 
to  make  war  upon  the  Gauls.  7.  He  said  that  the 
enemy  were  coming  to  attack  the  camp.  8.  He  who 
threw  a  stone  at  a  dog  hit  his  step-mother.  9.  He  did 
not  think  that  he  had  done  badly.  10.  Regulus  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  bring  back  the  captives.  11.  He  felt 
himself  obliged  to  return  to  Carthage.  12.  The  king 
being  dead,  the  citizens  returned  each  to  his  own  home# 

3.  See  “not”  8. 
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RULES  1  -15,  17-29,  33,  38-43. 


EXERCISE  LVI 

Vocabulary. 


Jtfgisthus,  subst.  Aegisthus,  2 
cross ,  verb  transeo,  4  irr. 

dine ,  verb  ceno,  1 

finish ,  verb  conficio,  3 

hero ,  subst.  vir  (viri), 


2  m. 

lie  down ,  verb  decumbo,  3 


look  down  on,  verb  despicio,  $ 
out  of  doors ,  adv.  foras 
ready,  adj.  paratus 

sea,  subst.  pelagus,  2  n. 

to-morrow,  adv.  eras 
town ,  subst.  urbs  (urbis), 


3  f. 


Rules  1-15,  17-29,  33,  38-40. 

Rule  41. — The  Finite  Verb  in  a  Dependent  Clause 
introducing  Question,  Purpose,  or  Consequence,  is 
in  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

Rule  42. — The  Tense  of  the  Finite  Verb  in  a 
Dependent  Clause  is  settled  by  the  Tense  of  the 
Principal  Verb  in  the  Clause  on  which  it  depends. 

Rule  43. — Primary  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are 
followed  by  Primary  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive; 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are  followed  by 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

The  word  u  that  ”  in  four  senses.  1.  Demonstrative. 

2.  Relative.  3.  Sign  of  Accusative  and  Infinitive.  4.  Ex¬ 
pressing  Purpose  or  Consequence. 

To.  1.  Preposition.  2.  Sign  of  Infinitive.  3.  =  “  that  ”  4. 


1.  vEgisthus  ought  not  to  have  killed  Agamemnon. 

2.  Many  herons  who  went  to  Troy  never  returned. 

3.  Come  to  Rome  to-morrow  to  dine  with  Csesar. 

4.  He  promised  to  give  the  boy  a  book.  5.  Why  do 
you  not  try  to  finish  your  work,  that  you  may  be  able 
to  go  out  of  doors?  6.  The  messenger  came  to  the 
general  to  tell  him  that  the  enemy  were  at  hand.  7.  I 
am  going  home  to  lie  down.  8.  He  went  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  to  look  down  on  the  tov\n.  9.  I  am  ready  to 
cross  the  sea  to  seek  wealth.  10.  I  said  you  were 
going  to  fall.  11.  All  wished  Marius  to  become 
consul.  12.  To  save  the  republic  we  will  obey  a 
general  we  hate. 


RULES  1-15,  17-29,  33,  38-43. 
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EXERCISE  LVII. 


Vocabulary. 


Ajax ,  subst. 

annoy ,  verb 
barons ,  subst. 

boot ,  subst. 
bottom  of,  ren¬ 
der  by  adj. 
bread ,  subst. 
endure,  verb 


Ajax  (-acis),  3  m. 
lacesso,  3 
principes  (-ci- 
pum),  3  pi. 
caliga,  1 

|  imus 

panis,  3  m. 
patior,  3  dep. 


free,  adj. 
Iienricus,  subst. 
nail,  subst. 
Plato,  subst. 

pool,  subst. 
so  much,  adv. 
useful,  adj. 
visit,  verb 


liber 

Henricus,  2 
clavus,  2 
Plato  (-tonis), 
3  m. 

stagnum,  2 
adeo 
utilis 
viso,  3. 


Rules  1-15,  17-29,  33,  38-40. 

Rule  41. — The  Finite  Verb  in  a  Dependent  Clause 
introducing  Question,  Purpose,  or  Consequence,  is 
in  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

Rule  42. — The  Tense  of  the  Finite  Verb  in  a 
Dependent  Clause  is  settled  by  the  Tense  of  the 
Principal  Verb  in  the  Clause  on  which  it  depends. 

Rule  43. — Primary  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are 
followed  by  Primary  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  ; 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are  followed  by 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

The  word  “that”  in  four  senses.  1.  Demonstrative. 
2.  Relative.  3.  Sign  of  Accusative  and  Infinitive.  4.  Ex¬ 
pressing  Purpose  or  Consequence. 

To.  1.  Preposition.  2.  Sign  of  Infinitive.  3.  =  u  that  ”  4. 


1.  Try  to  understand  that  book  that  you  are  reading. 

2.  Romulus  forbade  all  men  to  leap  over  his  walls. 

3.  The  lamb  denied  that  he  had  wished  to  annoy  the 
wolf.  4.  Henricus  wished  to  kill  one  wife  that  he 
might  marry  another.  5.  To  make  England  free,  the 
barons  went  in  arms  to  the  king.  6.  To  be  useful,  a 
sword  ought  to  be  sharp.  7.  To  climb  a  mountain,  add 
nails  to  your  boots.  8.  Plato  went  to  Sicily  to  visit  a 
tyrant.  9.  That  bread  is  useful  to  all  men  no  one 
denies.  10.  To  avoid  the  hares,  the  frogs  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pool.  11.  Ajax  was  so  much  ashamed  of 
his  folly  that  he  could  not  endure  life.  12.  Let  us 
cross  the  sea  to  take  Trov. 

•j 

5.  In  arms.  Is  expressed  in  Latin  by  “  armatus,”  armed. 

11.  Latin,  It  shamed  Ajax  of  his  folly  so  much  (“adeo”). 
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RULES  1-15,  17-29,  33,  38-43. 


EXERCISE  LYIII. 


Vocabulary. 


bride ,  subst. 
gain ,  verb 
guide ,  verb 
ill  (to  be),  verb 
middle  of, 
render  by  adj. 


nuptS,,  1 
adipiscor,  3  dep. 
duco,  3 
aegroto,  1 

medius 


outpost,  subst. 
Pluto,  subst. 
wait  for,  verb 


statio  (statio¬ 
nis),  3  f. 
Pluto  (Pluto¬ 
nis),  3  m. 
exspecto,  1. 


Rules  1-15,  17-29,  33,  38^40. 

Rule  41. — The  Finite  Verb  in  a  Dependent  Clause 
introducing  Question,  Purpose,  or  Consequence,  is 
in  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

Rule  42. — The  Tense  of  the  Finite  Verb  in  a 
Dependent  Clause  is  settled  by  the  Tense  of  the 
Principal  Verb  in  the  Clause  on  which  it  depends. 

Rule  43. — Primary  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are 
followed  by  Primary  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive; 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Indicative  are  followed  by 
Historic  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

The  word  “that”  in  four  senses.  1.  Demonstrative. 
2.  Relative.  3.  Sign  of  Accusative  and  Infinitive.  4.  Ex¬ 
pressing  Purpose  or  Consequence. 

To.  1.  Preposition.,  ,2.  Sign  of  Infinitive.  3.  =  “that  ”  4. 

y 


1.  To  avoid  Caesar  he  went  from  Rome  to  Greece. 

2.  To  the  middle  of  the  night  I  will  wait  for  you. 

3.  Hannibal  was  so  ill,  that  he  became  blind  of  one 

eye.  4.  Are  you  saying  this  to  deceive  me?  5.  All 
can  try :  it  does  not  follow  that  all  can  win.  6.  You 
who  envy  the  good  ought  to  imitate  them.  7.  Who 
does  not  wish  to  go  to  Greece  to  see  Athens  ?  8.  Go 

home  to  find  your  sword.  9.  He  promised  to  guide 
him  to  the  outposts.  10.  What  will  not  men  do  to 
gain  glory  ?  11.  Pluto  went  to  Sicily  to  find  a  bride. 

12.  There  is  the  boy  to  whom  I  promised  to  give  the 
hook. 

2.  To.  “ Usque  ad”  with  Accusative. 

3.  Of  here  shows  the  part  affected.  See  Rule  21.  Use  the 

Ablative. 

6.  That  may  be  expressed  by  Accusative  and  Infinitive,  or  by 
“  fit  ”  with  Subjunctive. 
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EXERCISE  LIX. 

Vocabulary. 


advance ,  verb  prSgredior, 


opportunity,  subst.  Ccc&sTS  (Co 


3  dep. 

approve ,  verb  probo,  1 


casioms), 


3  f. 


ox,  subst.  bCs  (bovis), 


3  m. 


burst,  verb  rumpo,  3 

crush ,  verb  Spprimo,  3 

declare ,  verb  indico,  3 

discharge,  verb  fungor,  3  dep. 

duty ,  subst.  munus  (mune- 


panic-stricken,  adj.  perterritus 
parent,  subst.  parens 


(parentis), 
3  m.  &  f. 


Rubicon,  subst.  Rubico 


ris),  3  n. 


(Rubico¬ 
nis),  3  m. 


embrace ,  verb  amplector,  3  dep. 
equal ,  adj.  par  (paris) 

escape,  verb  evado,  3 
gird ,  verb  cingo,  3 
harbour,  subst.  portus,  4  m. 
hardship,  subst.  malum,  2 
make  for ,  verb  petd,  3 


sailor,  subst.  nauta,  1  m. 

salute,  verb  saluto,  1 

so  many,  num.  adj.  tot 
suffer,  verb  patior, 


3  dep. 

think,  verb  reor,  2  dep. 


Rules  1-43.  Use  of  Participles.  Deponent  Verbs. 
Ablative  Absolute. 


1.  Having  crossed  the  Rubicon,  Caesar  declared  war 
against  his  country.  2.  The  frogs,  on  hearing  the 
sound  of  feet,  were  panic-stricken.  3.  I  will  try  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  parents.  4.  On 
hearing  of  Caesar’s  death  Cicero  approved  the  deed. 

5.  Girt  with  a  sword,  he  advanced  to  meet  his  enemy. 

6.  Availing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  he  escaped. 

7.  Without  saluting  the  consul,  he  retired  to  his  own 
house.  8.  When  the  storm  arose,  the  sailors  made  for 
the  harbour.  9.  Embracing  his  father,  he  promised  to 
return  home.  10.  Cicero,  when  made  consul,  crushed 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  11.  I  pity  you  who  have 
suffered  so  many  hardships.  12.  The  frog,  thinking 
she  could  become  equal  to  the  ox,  burst  herself. 

1.  Against.  Included  in  the  verb  “  indico.” 

2.  On  hearing.  Use  “audio,”  4. 

4.  On  hearing  of.  Use  “  cognosco,”  3. 

7.  See  “  without ,”  3. 

9.  Embracing.  Use  the  Past  Participle. 

12.  Thinking.  Use  the  Past  Participle. 
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EXEECISE  LX. 


Vocabulary. 


abandon,  verb 
approach,  subst. 

bay ,  subst. 

climb,  verb 
crown,  verb 
eighteen,  num.  adj. 

enjoy ,  verb 
finish,  verb 
ground,  subst. 


abjicio,  3 
adventus, 

4  m. 
laurus,  2 
(and  4)  f. 
ascendo,  3 
corono,  1 
duodeviginti 
(indecl.) 
fruor,  3 
perago,  3 
loca 

(locorum), 

2  pi.  n. 


harvest,  subst. 

hear,  verb 
husbandman, 
subst. 

insult,  subst. 
ivy,  subst. 
leave  (i.e.  depart 
from),  verb 
reconnoitre,  verb 
scout,  subst. 


snatch  up,  verb 
trunk,  subst. 


missis  (mis¬ 
sis),  3  f. 
cognosco,  3 

colonus,  2 

contumelia,  1 
hedera,  1 

excedo,  3 

exploro,  1 
speculator 
(specula¬ 
toris),  3  m. 
arripio,  3 
truncus,  2. 


Rules  1—43.  Use  of  Participles.  Deponent  Verbs, 
Ablative  Absolute. 


1.  When  the  harvest  is  finished,  the  husbandman 
rejoices.  2.  Snatching  up  his  sword,  he  said  that  he 
would  not  endure  such  insults.  3.  Seeing  this,  he 
abandoned  all  hope.  4.  Hearing  of  the  approach  of 
Caesar,  Pompey  left  Home.  5.  Having  reconnoitred 
the  ground,  the  scout  returned  to  the  camp.  6.  The 
camp  being  taken,  the  general  must  be  conquered. 
7.  Having  climbed  the  hill,  he  said  he  could  not  see 
the  enemy.  8.  The  republic  enjoyed  peace  for  eighteen 
years.  9.  Who,  when  the  sun  has  risen,  wishes  to 
sleep?  10.  The  ivy  embracing  the  trunk  hurts  the 
tree.  11.  The  general,  his  head  crowned  with  bay, 
entered  the  temple.  12.  He  discharged  his  duty  so 
well  that  he  was  praised  by  all. 

2.  Snatching  up  is  equivalent  to  having  snatched  up.  Turn  by 

Abl.  Abs.  Said  that  he  would  not  is  expressed  in  Latin 
by  “  denied  (‘  nego  ’)  that  he  would.”  Such  insults  is  best 
rendered  by  “  insults  of  that  kind  ”  (of  that  kind  is  “  ejus¬ 
modi  ”).  See  “  such,”  3. 

3.  Seeing.  )  Compare  note  on  “ snatching  up”  in  the  pre- 

4.  Hearing,  J  ceding  sentence. 

7.  Said  he  could  not.  Express  by  “denied  that  he  could.” 
Compare  Sentence  2. 

10.  Embracing.  Use  the  Past  Participle. 
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EXERCISE  LXL 


Vocabulary. 


bind ,  verb  cCnstringo,  3 

children ,  subst.  liberi,  2  pi. 
country  (opposed  )  rus  (ruris), 
to  town )  )  3  n. 

encourage ,  verb  hortor,  1  dep. 

frost ,  subst.  gelti,  4 

(used  in 
abl.  only) 

get  possession  of  potior,  3  &  4 

dep. 

grape,  subst.  uva,  1 
lieutenant,  subst.  legatus,  2 


meditate ,  verb 

Niobe,  subst. 

persuade,  verb 
possession  of  (to 
get),  see  to  get 
possession  of 
revenge ,  subst. 

rock ,  subst. 
shut  up,  part. 
sour,  adj. 


meditor, 

1  dep. 

Niobe  (Nio¬ 
bes),  1  f. 
suadeo,  2 


ultio  (ultio¬ 
nis),  3  f. 
saxum,  2 
inclusus 
acerbus. 


Rules  1-43.  Use  of  Participles.  Deponent  Verbs 
Ablative  Absolute. 


1.  Followed  by  his  soldiers  tlie  general  entered  the 
city.  2.  All  hope  of  taking  the  city  must  be  aban¬ 
doned.  3.  Xiobe,  having  lost  her  children,  became  a 
rock.  4.  Encouraging  his  men,  he  leapt  into  the  fosse. 
5.  He  said  he  would  persuade  Caesar  to  spare  the 
Gauls.  6.  He  got  possession  of  the  gold  by  force. 
7.  The  birds  when  the  ground  is  frost-bound  come  to 
the  windows  to  seek  food.  8.  The  fox  said  that  the 
grapes  which  he  could  not  reach  were  sour.  9.  The 
lieutenant  was  followed  by  four  hundred  men.  10.  Shu 
up  in  a  prison  for  ten  years  he  meditated  revenge. 

11.  Give  me  the  sword  which  my  father  used. 

12.  Having  discharged  his  duty,  he  returned  to  the 
country  to  his  oxen. 

1.  Since  “  sequor,”  the  Latin  for  I  follow,  is  a  Deponent  Verb, 

and  has  no  Past  Participle  Passive,  the  sentence  must  be 
changed  thus — The  general,  his  soldiers  following,  entered 
the  city.  Following,  being  the  Present  Participle  Active, 
can  be  rendered  by  the  Present  Participle  of  “  sequor.” 

2.  Of  taking.  Gerund  in  “  dl.” 

4.  Encouraging.  Past  Participle. 

9.  Was  followed.  The  difficulty  in  Sentence  1  occurs  again  here. 
The  sentence  must  be  changed  into  another,  meaning 
the  same  thing,  but  employing  the  ^erb  to  follow  in  the 
Active  Voice. 
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EXERCISE  LXII, 

Vocabulary. 


burn ,  verb  ur5,  3 

certain ,  pron.  adj.  quidam 
country  house , 


credit ,  subst. 


subst. 


promise ,  subst.  promissum,  2 

relying  on ,  adj.  fretus 

scarcity ,  subst.  paucitas 


5  f. 


(paucita¬ 
tis),  3  f. 


East-wind ,  subst.  Eurus,  2 
expel ,  verb  expello,  3 

lay  down ,  verb  pono,  3 


sAow,  verb  praesto,  1 

trial ,  subst.  judicium,  2. 


Rules  1-43.  Use  of  Participles.  Deponent  Verbs. 
Ablative  Absolute. 


I.  Hoping  to  gain  learning,  be  went  to  Athens. 
2.  Such  was  the  scarcity  of  leaders,  that  he  became  a 
tribune  of  the  soldiers.  3.  To  help  his  friends,  he  set 
out  for  Gaul.  4.  Having  bought  a  country  house,  he 
hoped  to  enjoy  rest.  5.  Relying  on  your  promises,  I 
lay  down  my  arms.  6.  The  fox  showed  himself  un¬ 
worthy  of  credit.  7.  As  the  tyrants  are  expelled,  the 
war  is  ended.  8.  Since  my  books  are  burnt,  I  shall 
never  become  a  learned  man.  9.  One  of  the  girls 
spared  her  husband.  10.  Certain  Roman  citizens  were 
put  to  death  without  a  trial.  11.  With  the  month  of 
March  returns  the  East  wind.  12.  Spring  is  followed 
by  summer  :  summer  by  autumn. 

1.  Hoping.  Use  “quum”  with  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

2.  Such.  Use  “  tantus”  or  “is.”  See  “such” 

9.  Of.  See  “  of,”  2. 

II.  With  =  together  with.  See  “  with,”  3. 

12.  Is  followed.  See  Exercise  LXL,  Sentences  1  and  9, 
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EXERCISE  LXIIL 


Vocabulary. 


ambassador,  subst.  legatus,  2 
friendship ,  subst.  amicitia,  1 
keep,  verb  servo,  1 

move,  verb  moveo,  2 

Rhone,  subst.  Rhodanus,  2 


rising,  subst.  ortus,  4 
strength,  subst.  vires  (viriuni), 

3  pi.  f. 

wander ,  verb  erro,  1. 


Rules  1-43.  Especially  32,  34-37.  Also  pp.  124-128. 


1.  He  led  his  soldiers  eager  for  fighting  across  the 
Rhone.  2.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  make  peace. 
3.  Let  us  climb  the  hill  to  see  the  sunrise.  4.  Caesar 
is  favoured  by  the  soldiers.  5.  Having  entered  the 
wood  he  lost  his  way.  6.  We  must  win  the  victory. 
7.  We  must  go  into  the  wood.  8.  By  helping  your 
friends  you  will  keep  their  friendship.  9.  Let  us  not 
abandon  the  hope  of  saving  our  country.  10.  Shall 
not  the  conquered  enemy  be  spared?  11.  I  have  come 
to  tell  you  that  there  is  no  hope.  12.  Use  all  your 
strength  to  move  that  stone. 

3.  The  sunrise.  Say,  “  the  rising  of  the  sun.” 

4.  Is  favoured.  Rule  32. 

5.  Lost  h>s  way.  Say,  “  wandered  from  the  wav.” 

10.  Be  spared.  Rule  32. 
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EXERCISE  LXIV. 


Vocabulary. 


done  (  =  con~ 
ferred ),  part. 
dry ,  adj. 
go  abroad ,  verb 
ladder ,  subst. 
long,  adj. 
need,  subst. 


collatus 

siccus 

peregrinor,  1 
scalae,  1  pi. 
longus 

dpus,  3  (nom. 
&  acc.  only) 


philosophy ,  subst.  philosophic,  1 
prudence ,  subst.  prudentia,  1 


ref  reshy  verb 
scale,  verb 
study ,  verb 
well,  subst. 


recreo,  1 
scando,  3 
stiideo,  2 
puteus,  2. 


Rules  1-43.  Especially  32,  34-37.  Also  pp.  124-128. 


1.  The  summer  being  dry,  the  wells  failed.  2.  I 
lived  ten  years  at  Athens  to  study  philosophy.  3.  He 
went  abroad  to  refresh  himself.  4.  He  was  so  eager 
for  fighting  that  he  forgot  prudence.  5.  I  will  never 
forget  the  kindnesses  done  me  by  my  friends.  6.  The 
general  sent  a  spy  to  reconnoitre  the  ground.  7.  The 
captive  cherished  hopes  of  breaking  his  chains.  8.  He 
ordered  four  hundred  men  to  scale  the  wall.  9.  For 
scaling  the  wall  we  need  long  ladders.  10.  This  fault 
will  be  pardoned.  11.  I  am  eager  to  see  the  general. 
12.  That  tree  must  be  cut  down  by  the  woodman. 

1.  Rule  28. 

2.  Rule  23. 

9.  See 1  11  for  f  5. 

11.  To  see.  Gerund  iD  “  dl, 
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EXERCISE  LXV. 


Vocabulary. 


bound  forward 
cool ,  verb 
doe ,  subst. 

/ear,  verb 
influence ,  verb 
jump  out,  verb 
keep  \ 

(i.e.  to  feed)  j 
messenger ,  ) 

subst.  J 


Pi' 


0,4 


refrigero,  1 
cerva,  1 
vereor,  2 
moveo,  2 
prosilio,  4 

pascS,  3 
nuntia,  1 


mind ,  subst. 
spirit 

spring  ) 

(of  water )  \ 

strike  (a  camp ) 
suddenly,  adv. 

Themistocles,  ( 
subst.  | 

withdraw 


animus,  2 
annul,  2  pi. 
fons  (fontis), 

3  m. 
moveo,  2 
subito 

Themistocles 
(Themistoclis), 
3  m. 

abducd,  3 


Bules  1-43.  Especially  32,  3P-37.  Also  pp.  124—128. 


1.  Hearing  a  sound,  he  jumped  out  of  bed.  2.  Fear¬ 
ing  the  enemy,  he  withdrew  his  forces.  3.  Put  your 
head  under  the  spring,  to  cool  it.  4.  The  Athenians 
were  persuaded  by  Themistocles  to  fight.  5.  Caius, 
followed  by  his  servant,  went  home.  6.  To  influence 
his  soldiers’  minds,  Sertorius  kept  a  white  doe.  7.  The 
soldiers  were  persuaded  that  the  doe  was  a  messenger 
of  the  gods.  8.  The  doe  being  lost,  the  spirits  of  the 
men  fell.  9.  All  hope  of  finding  the  doe  being 
abandoned,  the  camp  was  struck.  10.  Suddenly  the 
doe  bounded  forward  to  greet  her  master.  11.  Some 
thought  that  it  was  a  trick  of  the  general.  12.  To 
cross  the  river,  he  built  a  bridge. 

1.  Jumped  out  of.  Use  “e”  with  the  Ablative  after  “prOsiliO” 

2.  Fearing.  Past  Participle. 
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EXEECISE  LXVL 


Vocabulary. 


art ,  subst.  sirs  (artis),  3  f. 
ascend ,  verb  ascendo,  3 
attendant,  subst.  famulus,  2 
call  upon,  verb  invoco,  1 
consult,  verb  consulo,  3 
cultivate,  verb  colo,  3 
deceit ,  subst.  fraus  (fraudis), 

3  f. 

empire,  subst.  imperium,  2 
extinguish,  verb  restinguo,  3 


funeral  pile,  ) 
subst.  J 
increase,  verb 
kindle,  verb 
kingdom,  subst. 
oracle,  subst. 
piety ,  subst. 

propitiate,  verb 
thrice ,  adv. 
wage ,  verb 


rogtts,  2 

augeo,  2 
accendo,  3 
regnum,  2 
oraculum,  2 
pietas 

(pietatis),  3  f. 
placd,  1 
ter 

gero,  3. 


Bules  1—43.  Especially  32,  34—37.  Also  pp.  124-128. 


1.  Let  the  laws  be  obeyed.  2.  Croesus  was  desirous 
of  increasing  his  empire.  3.  He  sent  messengers  to 
consult  the  oracle.  4.  He  afterwards  accused  Apollo 
of  deceit.  5.  Having  lost  his  kingdom,  he  ascended 
the  funeral  pile.  6.  Thrice  he  called  upon  Solon,  that 
illustrious  philosopher.  7.  Cyrus  ordered  his  atten¬ 
dants  to  extinguish  the  fire.  8.  No  water  was  at  hand 
to  extinguish  the  fire.  9.  Croesus  prayed  the  gods  for 
help.  10.  The  fire  which  had  been  kindled  at  the 
king’s  orders  was  extinguished  by  the  rain  which  the 
gods  sent.  11.  Let  us  all  cultivate  piety,  the  art  of 
propitiating  the  gods.  12.  War  must  be  waged  for  ten 
years. 

10.  At  the  king's  orders,  Latin,  “  the  king  ordering/' 
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EXERCISE  LX VII. 


Vocabulary. 


intend ,  verb  cOgito,  1 

intention ,  subst.  consilium,  2 


when ,  conj. 


quum. 


Rules  1-43.  Dependent  Sentences. 


1.  Tell  me  what  is  yonr  name.  2.  Persuade  him  to 
go.  3.  When  he  saw  him  he  rejoiced.  4.  I  wish  to 
know  whence  you  come.  5.  Will  you  help  me  or  not? 
6.  They  told  me  whence  they  had  come.  7.  Who  will 
be  our  general?  8.  We  ask  who  will  be  our  general. 
9.  If  you  come  I  shall  rejoice.  10.  I  say  this,  that  you 
may  know  my  intention.  11.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
intend.  12.  Go  home  to  say  I  am  coming. 


5.  Or  not  ?  (in  direct  questions)  annon  ?  See  “  or,”  2. 
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EXERCISE  LXVIXL 


knife,  subst. 


Vocabulary. 


ctiltSr 

(ctiltri),  2 


whet-stone,  subst.  c5s  (cCtis), 

3  f. 


Rules  1-43.  Dependent  Sentences. 


1.  Bring  a  whet- stone  to  sharpen  my  knife.  2.  Who 
will  be  our  guide  to  the  top  of  the  hill?  3.  I  have 
told  you  who  will  be  our  guide.  4.  When  will  the  war 
be  ended  ?  5.  When  the  war  was  ended,  the  soldiers 

returned  home.  6.  Will  you  go  or  not?  7.  Tell  me 
whether  you  will  go  or  not.  8.  Who  dined  with  Caesar 
yesterday?  9.  Do  you  know  who  dined  with  Caesar 
yesterday?  10.  Let  us  pray  Jupiter  for  a  king. 

11.  The  frogs  repented  of  having  prayed  for  a  king. 

12.  Tell  me  who  was  the  king  of  the  frogs. 


11.  Of  having  prayed  for.  Say,  “that  they  had  prayed  for.” 
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EXERCISE  LX IX. 


Vocabulary. 


at  home ,  see  “ 
elect ,  verb 
enquire ,  verb 
hard ,  adj. 
labour ,  subst. 


at  ”  in  Grammar 
creo,  1 
quaero,  3 
durus 
labor,  3  m. 


perform,  verb  peragO,  3 

stop,  verb  maneo,  2 

stretch  out ,  verb  porrigo,  3 

tell  lies ,  verb  mentior,  4 

though ,  see  Grammar. 


Rules  1-43.  Dependent  Sentences. 


I.  Though  I  love  you  I  punish  you.  2.  Spare  your 

foe,  Caesar,  that  he  may  become  your  friend.  3.  En¬ 
quire  who  has  been  elected  consul.  4.  1  did  not  know 
that  you  were  coming.  5.  If  I  had  known  it  I  would 
have  stopped  at  home.  6.  He  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  take  the  sword.  7.  Hercules,  though  he  was 
Jupiter’s  son,  was  forced  to  be  his  brother’s  slave. 
8.  Hercules  had  to  perform  hard  labours.  9.  Tell  me 
how  many  were  the  labours  of  Hercules.  10.  If  you 
lose  your  brush,  do  not  tell  lies.  11.  What  good  is  a 
brush  to  me  ?  12.  The  fox  asked  what  good  iiis  brush 

was  to  him. 

8.  Had  to  perform.  See  “  have,”  2. 

10.  Brush.  “  Cauda.” 

II.  What  good  is  a  brush  to  me  ?  Say,  “  what  does  a  brush 

profit  (‘  prosum  ’)  me  ?  ” 

12.  What  good  his  brush  vms  to  him.  Say,  “what  his  brush 
profited  (‘  prosum  ’)  him.” 
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EXERCISE  LXX. 


Vocabulary. 


JEneas ,  subst.  Aeneas 

(Aeneae),  1 

clean ,  verb  purgo,  1 

defeat ,  verb  vinco,  3 

Dido,  subst.  Dido 

(Acc.Dido),f. 
forsake ,  verb  desero,  3 


grieve ,  verb  doleo,  2 

ground ,  subst.  solum,  2 
Aoe,  subst.  sarculum,  2 


Metellus ,  subst.  Metellus,  2 
pyramid,  subst.  pyramis  (pyra¬ 


midis),  3  f. 


Rules  1-43.  Dependent  Sentences. 


1.  Do  you  know  how  large  the  pyramids  are? 

2.  Not  even  Plato  shall  persuade  me  that  this  is  true. 

3.  I  wonder  why  the  soldier  is  eager  to  gain  glory? 

4.  I  will  tell  you  whv  vEneas  forsook  Dido.  5.  If  we 
conquer,  the  enemy  shall  be  spared.  6.  If  1  were  to 
see  you,  you  would  grieve.  7.  If  Metellus  had  not 
come,  Pompey  would  have  been  defeated.  8.  Did  the 
Spartans  obey  the  laws  of  Lycurgus?  9.  Who  does 
not  know  what  has  happened?  10.  Use  your  hoe  if 
you  wish  to  clean  your  ground.  11.  Tell  me  how 
many  books  you  have  read.  12.  The  art  of  swimming 
is  useful  to  a  sailor. 

3.  Eager  to  gain.  Say,  “desirous  (‘cupidus’)  of  gaining” 
(Gerund  in  “di”;. 
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EXERCISE  LXXI. 

Vocabulary. 


all,  see  Grammar 

meet ,  verb,  use 

obviam 

if,  see  Grammar 

robe,  subst. 

toga,  1 

how,  see  Grammar 

senate ,  subst. 

senatus,  4. 

1.  Who  can 

say  whence  comes  the 

wind  ?  2.  1 

ought  to  know  how  to  do  this.  3.  The  fox  persuaded 
the  crow  to  sing.  4.  How  often  have  I  told  you  hotv 
Caesar  died  ?  5.  0  crow,  if  you  had  not  opened  your 

mouth  you  would  not  have  lost  the  cheese.  6.  Say 
whether  you  will  come  or  not.  7.  Putting  on  his  robe 
he  went  to  meet  the  messenger  of  the  Senate.  8.  He 
asked  the  messenger  if  all  was  well.  9.  I  wish  to 
know  why  you  have  come.  10.  They  could  not  tell 
how  to  escape.  11.  Why  you  are  here  I  know  not. 
12.  When  he  had  come,  he  heard  that  Caesar  had 
started. 


2.  How.  Use  “  quOmddS.” 

7.  Rule  28.  Went  to  meet.  “  Obviam  fvit”  with  Dative. 

8.  See  “#*”  6. 

10.  They  could  not  tell.  Express  by  one  word  “  nescio.”  How 
to  escape.  Say,  “  how  they  could  (‘  possum  ’)  escape.” 
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EXERCISE  LXXIL 


despatch ,  verb 
gladly ,  adv. 
murmur ,  verb 
prepare ,  verb 


Vocabulary. 


mitto,  3 
libenter 
fremo,  3 
paro,  1 


scarcity ,  subst.  mopi£,  1 

soon,  adv.  mox 

surrender ,  verb  ded<5,  3 

wakeful (tohe)yVe rb  vigilo,!. 


1.  If  Cains  is  general,  I  abandon  all  hope  of  con¬ 
quering  the  enemy.  2.  If  Caesar  is  going  to  dine  with 
you,  I  will  gladly  be  present.  3.  If  they  had  known  that 
help  was  at  hand,  they  would  not  have  surrendered  the 
city.  4.  Such  was  the  scarcity  of  food,  that  the  soldiers 
murmured.  5.  Before  you  came,  I  had  despatched  my 
letter.  6.  When  Hercules  had  finished  his  labours,  he 
became  a  god.  7.  When  the  sun  rose,  Caesar  saw  that 
the  enemy  had  retired.  8.  Unless  you  are  wakeful,  the 
town  will  be  taken.  9.  May  the  messenger  soon  come 
to  tell  me  the  truth.  10.  It  is  hard  to  count  how  many 
stars  are  shining.  11.  Unless  you  profit  the  state,  you 
ought  not  to  live.  12,  If  you  wish  for  peace,  prepare 
war. 

1.  If  Caius  is  general.  Use  Abl.  Abs.,  Cains  being  general ; 
and  see  note  at  the  end  of  “  Conditional  Sentences,”  p.  128. 

5.  Before.  See  “  before?  6. 
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EXERCISE  LXXIIL 

Vocabulary. 


catch  at,  verb  capto,  1 
fly,  subst.  musca,  1 

greedy,  adj.  a  vidus 


stay,  verb  maneo,  2. 


owl ,  subst.  bubo  (bubonis), 


3  m. 


1.  The  soldiers  did  not  know  what  they  ought  to  do. 
2.  Tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.  3.  The  fish  was  so 
greedy,  that  it  caught  at  the  fly.  4.  Csesar  asked 
Pompey  what  he  was  going  to  do.  5.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  what  I  say,  or  not  ?  6.  The  senators  thought 

that  a  general  must  be  sent  to  the  army.  7.  Did  you 
see  him  or  not?  8.  Why  does  not  the  owl  seek  food 
by  day  ?  9.  How  many  thousand  soldiers  will  the 

general  command?  10.  I  know  not  how  many 
thousand  soldiers  the  general  will  command.  11. 
Though  you  bid  me  go,  1  will  stay.  12.  If  you  had 
been  silent  I  would  have  departed. 


8.  By  day.  See  “  hy, 
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EXERCISE  LXXIV. 


Vocabulary. 


again  ana  again 
careless ,  adj. 
overtake,  verb 


identidem 
Incautus 
assequor,  3  dep. 


rumour,  subst 

strive,  verb 
succeed ,  verb 


rum5r  (rumdrls), 
3  m. 
enitor,  3 
vlnco,  3. 


1.  The  knight  uses  his  spurs  to  overtake  his  enemy. 
2.  To  please  her  whom  he  loved  he  performed  duties 
unworthy  of  a  knight.  3.  Though  I  cannot  see  you,  I 
hear  your  voice.  4.  If  the  child  had  not  been  burnt, 
he  would  have  been  more  careless.  5.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  I  must  go.  6.  I  do  not  understand  what  I  am 
to  do.  7.  While  they  were  talking  together,  Caesar 
came.  8.  Though  you  spoke  again  and  again,  I  have 
forgotten  your  words.  9.  May  I  perish  if  I  do  not 
love  you.  10.  Whence  this  rumour  arose  I  know  not. 
11.  Strive  till  you  succeed.  12.  They  fought  till  night 
came. 


0.  Am  to  do  =  ought  to  do.  See  “ought.” 

\).  it'  I  do  not  love  you.  Say,  “  unless  1  love  you.” 
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EXERCISE  LXXV. 


Vocabulary. 


break  up,  verb  discedo,  3 
by,  see  Grammar 
complain,  verb  queror,  3 
council ,  subst.  consilium,  2 
doors  fores  (forum), 


3  f. 


place  at,  verb  appono,  3 

procure ,  verb  comparo,  1 

resolve,  verb  statuo,  3 

scarce,  adj.  rams 


dwell ,  verb  habito,  1 

Epaminondas  Epaminondas 


(ae),  1  m. 

hold,  verb  habeo,  2 


sit  down,  verb  consido,  3 
tablet,  subst.  tabella,  1. 


1.  How  many  times  have  I  warned  you  not  to  fight? 
2.  Had  you  come,  I  should  have  rejoiced.  3.  Epami¬ 
nondas  when  dying  said  that  peace  must  be  made. 
4.  If  you  say  this ,  you  are  mistaken.  5.  Bring  me  my 
tablets,  that  I  may  write  a  letter.  6.  While  I  am 
writing,  you  must  be  silenr.  7.  Having  entered  the 
senate  house,  he  placed  guards  at  the  doors.  8.  When 
he  sat  down  the  ambassadors  withdrew.  9.  A  council 
being  held,  they  resolved  to  fight.  10.  Those  who 
dwell  by  the  sea  complain  that  fish  are  scarce.  11.  We 
must  procure  food  for  the  great  city.  12.  If  the 
harvest  is  good,  the  farmer  rejoices. 


3.  When  dying.  Future  Participle. 

7.  Be  placed  guards  at  the  doors.  Pule  1 3. 
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EXEECISE  LXXVI. 

Vocabulary. 

bring,  verb 

affero,  3  irr. 

fit  for,  adj. 

aptus 

Cimbri ,  subst. 

Cimbri,  2  pi. 

men,  subst. 

famuli,  2  pi. 

cloud,  subst. 

nubes  (nubis), 

set ,  verb 

cado,  3 

3  f. 

show,  verb 

indico,  1 

contractor ,  subst. 

redemptor 

South-wind,  ) 

Auster 

(redemptoris), 

subst.  f 

(Austri),  2 

3  m. 

sport,  subst. 

ludus,  2. 

1.  In  vain  did  we  ask  the  king  to  spare  onr  city. 
2.  When  Caesar  comes,  all  will  be  well.  3.  It'  Marius 
had  not  been  made  consul,  the  Cimbri  would  have 
entered  Italy.  4.  Do  not  cross  the  Eubicon,  Caesar, 
unless  you  wish  to  make  war  on  your  country.  5.  I 
hope  you  will  come  to  tell  me  everything.  6.  If  you 
are  away,  1  shall  not  know  what  to  do.  7.  The  con¬ 
tractor  sent  his  men  to  build  a  bridge.  8.  When  the 
cat  is  away,  the  mice  play.  9.  South  wind  and  clouds 
show  a  day  fit  for  hunting.  10.  If  you  wish,  I  can  help 
you.  11.  While  the  battle  was  being  fought,  the  sun 
set.  12.  That  which  is  sport  to  you  brings  death  to  me. 

2.  Comes.  Say,  “  shall  come  ”  or  “  shall  have  come.  ’ 

4.  To  make  war  on  your  country.  Rule  13. 

6.  Are.  Say,  “  shall  be.” 

9.  For  hunting.  “Ad”  with  the  Gerund  in  “dum.” 
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EXERCISE  LXXVIL 

Vocabulary. 


JEtna ,  subst. 
Cincinnatus , 
subst. 
cold ,  subst. 

desire ,  verb 
subst. 

field ,  subst. 
fiame ,  subst. 


Aetna,  1 
Cincinnatus,  2 
frigus 

(frigoris),  3  n. 
cupio,  3 
anas  (anatis), 
3  f. 

arvum,  2 
flamma,  1 


learn ,  verb 
nearer ,  comp, 
adj. 

plain,  subst. 
jpZem,  subst. 
plough ,  subst. 
sew<2  forth 
smoke ,  subst. 
swan,  subst. 
then,  conj. 


cSgnosco,  3 

propior 

campus,  2 
consilium,  2 
aro,  1 
emitto,  3 
fumus,  2 
c^gnus,  2 
lgitiir. 


1.  Before  Caesar  died,  the  republic  had  fallen.  2.  Did 
those  who  killed  Caesar  repent  of  their  deed  ?  3.  Cin¬ 

cinnatus  desires  to  return  home  to  plough  his  field. 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  the  ugly  duck  became  a  swan  ? 

5.  Why  do  you  not  tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  do  ? 

6.  Do  you  know  why  XEtna  sends  forth  smoke  and 

fiame  ?  7.  It  is  certain  that  mountains  are  nearer  to 

the  sun  than  plains.  8.  Why  then  do  we  complain  of 
cold  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  ?  9.  The  apple,  by 

falling,  taught  the  philosopher  many  things.  10.  Having 
learnt  the  plans  of  the  Gauls,  Caesar  set  out  by  night. 
11.  I  hope  that  the  Gauls  will  be  conquered.  12.  I 
fear  that  the  city  will  be  taken 
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EXERCISE  LXXVIIL 


Vocabulary. 


bold ,  adj. 
delay,  verb 
Eurystheus,  ) 
subst.  $ 
Fabius,  subst. 
imbibe,  verb 
invent,  verb 
language ,  ) 

subst.  ( 


audax 
cunctor,  1 
Eurystheus 
(Eurysthei),  2  m. 
Fabius,  2 
bibo,  3 
reperio,  4 

lingua,  1 


lingerer,  subst. 

Mercury,  ) 

subst.  f 

Phoebus,  subst. 
rush  upon 
(  =  make 
a  rush ) 
store,  verb 
strong ,  adj. 


cunctattfr  (cuno 
tatoris),  3  in. 

Mercurius,  2 

Phoebus,  2 

impetum  facIO 

cCndO,  3 
robustus. 


1.  Do  you  think  that  summer  is  more  pleasant  than 
winter?  2.  Bolder  than  a  lion,  he  rushed  upon  his 
foes.  3.  Hercules,  by  the  order  of  Juno,  became  the 
slave  of  Eurystheus.  4.  The  slave  was  much  stronger 
than  the  master.  5.  Mercury  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  lyre  which  he  gave  to  Phoebus.  6.  Phoebus  accused 
Mercury  of  theft.  7.  A  Roman  stored  wine  in  the  top 
of  his  house,  that  it  might  imbibe  smoke  ?  8.  Eabius 

by  delaying  profited  his  country.  9.  Can  yon  tell  me 
why  Eabius  was  called  the  lingerer  ?  10.  Until  you 

return,  I  will  read  my  book.  11.  I  must  go  to  Gaul  to 
learn  the  language.  12.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Caesar  was  more  fortunate  than  Pornpey. 
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EXEECISE  LXXIX, 

Vocabulary. 


ally ,  subst.  socius,  2 

as  well  as,  see  Grammar 
conclude  conficio,  3 

Fabricius,  subst.  Fabricius,  2 
franchise ,  subst.  civitas  (civi¬ 
tatis),  3  f. 


gate,  subst.  porta,  1 

happen,  verb  evenio,  4 

prevent,  verb  impedio,  4 

stronger,  comp 

adj. 

summon,  verb  arcesso,  3. 


major 


1.  Had  not  the  gates  been  opened  by  a  traitor,  the 
city  would  not  have  been  taken.  2.  Do  yon  remember 
what  cities  were  taken  by  Hannibal  ?  3.  Philosophers 

love  play  as  well  as  work.  4.  Cicero’s  brother  served 
many  campaigns  under  Caesar  in  Ganl.  5.  Those  who 
read  much  become  more  learned.  6.  When  will  you  tell 
me  why  you  summoned  me?  7.  If  you  are  diligent, 
you  will  deserve  praise.  8.  We  believe  that  a  mouse 
once  helped  a  lion.  9.  The  hope  of  glory  is  stronger 
than  the  fear  of  death.  10.  Fabricius  showed  that  he 
couhi  not  be  frightened  by  an  elephant.  11.  Who 
knows  what  will  happen  to-morrow?  12.  If  you  cannot 
help  me,  I  know  not  what  to  do. 
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EXERCISE  LXXX. 

Vocabulary. 


answer ,  verb 

ash  questions 
barbarian ,  subst. 
be  distant  {from) 
blow ,  verb 
foolish ,  adj. 
form  {a  plan) 
Hellespont ,  subst. 

hungry  {to  be ),  \ 

verb  i 


respondeo,  2 
percontor,  1 
barbarus,  2 
absum,  irr. 
flO,  1 
stultus 
ineo,  4 

Hellespontus, 
2  m. 

esurio,  4 


Naples ,  subst. 

y>ass,  verb 
Pericles ,  subst. 

prevent ,  verb 

questioner , 
subst. 

scourge ,  verb 
soften ,  verb 
tell ,  order 
vinegar ,  subst. 


NSapOlis  (Nea¬ 
polis),  3  f. 
&beo,  4 
Pericles 
(Periclis),  3  m. 
prohibeo,  2 
percontator 
(percontatoris), 
3  m. 

vSrberO,  1 
mollio,  4 
jubeo,  2 
acetum,  2. 


1.  While  I  was  waiting  for  you,  a  whole  hour  passed. 

2.  If  the  fish  will  not  leap,  we  had  better  go  home. 

3.  When  the  East  wind  blows,  some  say  that  fish  are 
not  hungry.  4.  As  the  sun  is  shining,  let  us  go  out  to 
kill  birds.  5.  Do  you  remember  how  many  miles 
Rome  is  from  Naples?  6.  It  is  easier  to  ask  many 
questions  than  to  answer  the  questioner.  7.  What  did 
Pericles  say  when  he  was  dying?  8.  The  barbarians 
tried  to  prevent  Hannibal  from  crossing  the  Alps. 
9.  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of  softening 
rocks  with  vinegar.  10.  Xerxes  was  so  foolish  that  he 
scourged  the  sea.  11.  Having  made  a  bridge  of  boats 
he  crossed  the  Hellespont.  12.  He  told  his  slaves  to 
prevent  him  from  forgetting  the  Athenians. 

2.  We  had  better  go  home.  Say,  “  it  is  better  (‘  praestat  ’)  to  go 

borne.” 


5.  From.  Use  “  &b.*’ 
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EXERCISE  LXXXI. 


Vocabulary. 


April,  use  adj.  Aprilis 

beg,  verb  5ro 

contented,  adj.  contentus 

first ,  see  Grammar 
heather,  subst.  erica,  1 

if  only,  see  Grammar 
nothing,  subst.  nihil,  indecl. 


schoolmaster ,  ) 

subst.  \ 

surrender,  verb,  ) 
use  j 

threaten,  verb 
vigorously  (more), 
comp.  adv. 


lhdl  (gen.) 

magister,  2 

me  dedo,  3 
minor,  1  dep. 
uberius. 


1.  Csesar  asked  Casca  what  he  bad  come  to  beg. 
2.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  you.  3.  Who  has 
not  been  made  a  fool  on  the  first  of  April  ?  4.  If  the 
laws  are  obeyed,  the  state  flourishes.  5.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  those  who  killed  Csesar  made  a  mistake, 
(j.  If  only  I  become  worthy  of  praise,  I  shall  be  con¬ 
tented.  7.  While  the  city  was  burning,  /Eneas  escaped. 
8.  Let  us  burn  the  heather,  that  it  may  grow  more 
vigorously.  9.  I  can  remember  my  books  as  well  as 
you.  10.  We  pity  him  who  complains  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do.  11.  Tell  me  what  was  the  name  of  the 
tyrant  who  became  a  schoolmaster.  12.  He  threatened 
the  citizens  with  death,  unless  they  surrendered. 

7,  8.  Notice  the  two  meanings  of  the  English  word  burn. 

12.  Unless  they  surrendered.  Use  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 


E»  L.  E* 


G 
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EXERCISE  LXXXIL 


Vocabulary. 


bronze ,  adj. 
daily ,  adv. 
get ,  verb 
holidays,  subst. 
Zamp,  subst. 
Z«/Z,  verb 


aereus 
indies 
potior,  4 
feriae,  1  f.  pi. 
lucerna,  1 
tolls,  3  irr. 


pity ,  verb 
possess,  verb 
ready,  adj. 
severely,  adv. 
thorny ,  adj. 


misSrSSr,  2 
habeO,  2 
paratus 
graviter 
spinosus. 


1.  Before  the  holidays  come,  I  shall  have  finished 
this  book.  2.  The  wealth  of  the  man  who  possessed 
the  lamp  increased  daily.  3.  When  he  had  lost  the 
lamp,  he  became  as  poor  as  he  was  before.  4.  I  wish  I 
had  a  lamp,  to  increase  my  wealth.  5.  How  often  men 
are  envied  whom  we  should  rather  pity  !  6.  When  he 

had  got  his  wealth,  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  it. 
7.  If  I  had  seen  you  throwing  stones,  I  should  have 
punished  you  severely.  8.  Some  trees  are  so  thorny 
that  monkeys  cannot  climb  them.  9.  I  doubt  whether 
I  have  enough  strength  to  lift  that  stone.  10.  Caesar 
was  killed  on  the  15th  of  March.  11.  Unless  you  are 
ready  to  fight  you  had  better  make  peace.  12.  Let  us 
dig  till  we  find  a  bronze  statue. 

2, 4.  Notice  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  increase . 

4.  I  wish  that  =  would  that.  See  “  would,”  6. 

6.  When  he  had  got.  May  be  rendered  by  Participia 
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EXERCISE  LXXXm. 

Vocabulary. 


advice ,  subst.  cCnsTlium,  2 

alike ,  adv.,  use  idem 
destroy ,  verb  del&3,  2 

exhausted ,  part,  confecttls 
famine ,  subst.  fames  (farms), 

3  f. 

/oo£  (o/  a  )  radices  (radi- 
mountain )  f  cum),  3  pi.  f. 


mean,  verb  significi,  1 

nearly ,  adv.  propS 

opinion ,  subst.  sententia,  1 
picture,  subst.  (pbr.)  tSbfila  picta 
stop  {prevent),  verb  prflhibSo,  2 
stop  (cease),  verb  d6sm<3,  3 
talent,  subst.  t&lgntum,  2 

therefore ,  see  Grammar. 


1.  Nearly  exhausted  with  famine,  the  citizens  prayed 
the  victor  lor  peace.  2.  He  set  out  for  Italy,  and  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  3.  If  Hannibal  had  not 
crossed  the  Alps,  the  battle  of  Trebia  would  not  have 
been  fought.  4.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  the  advice 
of  Fabius  was  followed  by  the  Romans.  5.  Cato  being 
asked  his  opinion,  said  that  Carthage  must  be  destroyed. 
6.  The  more  you  ask  me  for  the  book,  the  less  I  am 
willing  to  give  it  you.  7.  I  would  not  sell  my  liberty 
for  ten  thousand  talents.  8.  He  said  that  he  had 
bought  the  picture  for  a  great  price.  9.  They  praised 
the  general  for  saving  the  state.  10.  The  rain  stopped 
me  from  going  out.  11.  Before  it  was  time  to  go  out, 
the  rain  stopped.  12.  Words  which  sound  alike  do  not 
therefore  mean  the  same. 

2.  He  set  out  for  Italy  and  came.  Say,  “  having  set  out  for 

Italy,  he  came.” 

3.  You  may  say  here,  “  the  battle  would  not  have  been  fought 

at  (‘  apud’)  the  river  Trebia.” 
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EX  EEC  I  SE  LXXXIV. 


Vocabulary. 


curtain ,  subst. 
drop ,  verb  (nert.) 
drop ,  verb  (act.) 
early,  adv. 
easy,  adj. 


velum,  2 
stillo,  1 
projicio,  3 
mature 
facilis 


grass,  subst. 
reply,  verb 
run  away,  verb 
shield ,  subst. 
withdraw 
( a  curtain ) 


bSrbS,  1 
respondeO,  2 
fugiO,  3 
scutum,  2 

|  reduc5,  3. 


1.  When  the  sun  had  set,  the  dew  droppe  d  upon  the 

grass.  2.  He  dropped  his  sword  and  shield  and  ran 
away.  3.  Why  do  you  not  use  your  wealth  in  helping 
the  poor  ?  4.  To  catch  the  worm  the  bird  must  rise 

early.  5.  Let  us  have  a  bridge  built  so  as  to  cross 
the  river.  6.  You  are  not  worthy  of  being  praised. 
7.  The  ambassadors  having  said  why  they  had  come, 
withdrew.  8.  That  he  might  see  the  picture,  he 
bade  the  painter  withdraw  the  curtain.  9.  The 
painter  replied  that  the  curtain  was  the  picture. 
10.  It  is  easier  to  deceive  a  bird  than  a  man.  11.  By 
dancing,  young  man,  you  have  lost  your  bride.  12.  The 
young  man  replied  that  he  did  not  care  for  losing  her. 

2.  The  second  and  in  this  sentence  should  be  got  rid  of. 

See  “  and ,”  3. 

6.  Worthy  of  being  praised .  See  “  off  5. 

10.  Than.  Use  “  quam.” 

12.  Said  that  he  did  care  for  losing  her.  Say,  “  denied  that 
it  repented  him  that  (‘quod’)  he  had  lost  (Pluperfect 
Subjunctive)  her.” 
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EXERCISE  LXXXV. 


Vocabulary. 


join  (Rattle) 
older ,  comp.  adj. 
put  aside 


cOmmittS,  3 
natu  major 
depono,  3 


sesterce ,  subst. 
taJte  (advice), 
verb 


sestertius,  2 
sequor,  3  dep. 


I.  One  cannot  pay  which  of  the  two  generals  is  tbe 
greater.  2.  At  Rome  I  met  Cams :  he  told  me  that 
lie  had  bought  a  horse  for  two  thousand  sesterces. 
3.  Unless  we  would  betray  our  country,  we  must  resist 
the  enemy.  4.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Rome  pro¬ 
duced  great  men.  5.  We  ought  not  to  put  aside  the 
book  till  we  thoroughly  understand  it.  6.  It  is  possible 
to  travel  much  without  seeing  much.  7.  He  said  that 
if  he  had  known  it,  he  would  have  come  to  Rome. 

8.  When  will  you  be  persuaded  to  take  my  advice? 

9.  Without  waiting  for  the  allies,  he  advanced  to  join 
battle  with  the  enemy.  10.  Although  you  are  older 
than  I,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  are  wiser. 
II.  Buying  books  will  not  make  you  wise  unless 
you  read  them.  12.  I  never  met  a  man  more  worthy 
of  being  praised  by  all. 

1.  Which  of  the  two.  Sec  “  who,”  2. 

3.  Would  —  are  willing . 

8.  Rule  32. 

10.  That.  May  be  expressed  by  Accusative  and  Infinitive*  or 
by  “ut”  with  Subjunctive. 

II.  Buying.  Infinitive® 
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EXERCISE  LXXXVI. 


Vocabulary. 


afraid  (to  be) 
catch ,  verb 
cautious ,  adj. 
for  fear  (  =  lest ) 
lady ,  subst. 

listen,  verb 


vergbr,  2  dep. 
excipio,  3 
cautus 
ne 

vlr^O  (virginis), 
_3  f. 
audio,  4 


point  out ,  vert 
punishment , 
subst. 

quarry ,  mbst. 
£a&e  care 

weather ,  subst 


IndicO,  1 

pben&,  1 

lattimiae,  1  pi. 
curO,  1 
(or  caved,  2) 
tempestas,  3. 


1.  Take  care  you  tell  me  the  truth.  2.  Do  try  to 
avoid  the  fault  which  I  have  so  often  pointed  out. 
3.  Take  care  not  to  drop  that  cup,  for  fear  you  should 
break  it.  4.  Though  I  threatened  him  with  punish¬ 
ment  he  became  more  careless.  5.  The  more  he  spoke, 
the  less  I  listened.  6.  All  the  wisest  men  think  that 
war  is  the  greatest  of  evils.  7.  The  lady  was  afraid 
lest  she  should  fall  from  the  ladder.  8.  The  young 
man  promised  to  catch  her  if  she  fell.  9.  I  wish  I 
knew  what  will  be  the  weather  to-morrow.  10.  At 
Syracuse  there  are  quarries  which  the  citizens  used  for 
prisons.  11.  The  general  was  too  cautious  to  be  led 
into  an  ambush.  12.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  night, 
I  hoped  you  were  coming. 

2.  Do  try  —  be  sure  you  try.  See  “ f  acid,”  note. 

9.  Will  be.  Say,  “is  about  to  be.”  Notice  that  tlie  statemenl 
is  indirect. 
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EXERCISE  LXXXYIL 

Vocabulary. 


amuse,  verb  delecto,  1 

basket,  subst.  corbis  (corbis), 


human ,  adj.  humantis 

meat,  subst.  caro  (carnis), 


3  f. 


3  f. 


changeable,  adj.  mutabilis 


isivuuity&w/v tt/j  auj*  mutaumo 

confident,  adj.  )  - 

(phr.)  \  fldei  Plenus 


moderation,  sub.  temperantia,  1 
obstinate,  adj.  obstinatus 


decide,  verb  statiio,  1 


pity,  subst.  misericordia,  1 

race,  subst.  genus 


eat,  verb  vescor,  3 


(generis),  3  n. 

retreat ,  verb  recedo,  3 

young,  use  tenera  aetate 

(of  tender  age). 


empty ,  adj.  inanis 
flee,  verb  fugio,  3 

have  leisure,  verb  vaco,  1 


I.  There  are  so?ne  who  doubt  whether  it  is  light 
to  eat  meat.  2.  Others  deny  that  wine  is  useful  to 
the  human  race.  3.  The  philosopher  thinks  that  all 
things  are  good,  if  only  there  be  moderation.  4.  The 
poet  says  that  women  are  more  changeable  than  the 
wind.  5.  Some  donkeys  are  so  obstinate  that  they 
nannot  be  taught.  6.  We  have  more  leisure  to  read 
books  which  amuse  us  than  those  which  teach  us. 
7.  I  know  not  whether  the  idle  or  those  who  teach 
them  are  more  worthy  of  pity.  8.  The  poet  said  that 
those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young.  9.  Though  the 
lake  is  full  of  fish,  the  fisherman’s  basket  comes  home 
empty.  10.  He  was  so  cowardly  as  to  flee.  11.  As 
this  was  so,  the  general  decided  that  he  must  retreat. 
12.  After  the  battle,  the  soldiers  were  not  as  confident 
as  they  had  been. 

1.  Use  “sunt  qui”  with  Subjunctive.  See  “some.”  Eight  (  = 
lawful),  “  Fas,”  indecl. 

6.  More.  Use  “m&gis”  (adverb).  Than.  Use“quam.” 

II.  As  this  was  so.  See  “as,”  5. 
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EXERCISE  LXXXVIIL 

Vocabulary. 


brush,  subst. 

(of  a  painter) 
fetch  water 
fruit,  subst. 
go  up  (i.e.  climb) 
limit,  phr. 

measure 
noise,  subst. 
old,  adj. 
part,  subst. 

pick  up,  verb 


pemclllus,  2 

aquor,  1  dep. 
poma,  2  pi. 
ascendo,  3 
modum 
adhibeo 
metior,  4  dep. 
strepiths,  4 
vetustus 
partes  (par¬ 
tium),  3  pl. 
tollo,  3 


play,  verb 
preferable,  adj. 
rest  of,  use  adj. 

ripen ,  verb 
sign,  subst. 
spend  (of  time) 
stoop,  verb,  use 
water  (to  fetch 
water) 
wax,  subst. 
wheel,  subst. 


Sg5,  3 
potior 
reliquus 
(remaining') 
maturesco,  3 
signum,  2 
dego,  3 
me  demittO 

aquor,  1  dep. 

cera,  1 

1  Otii,  1. 


1.  The  boy  and  girl  went  up  the  hill  to  fotch  water. 

2.  If  we  do  not  know  the  language,  we  must  use  signs. 

3.  Unless  the  sun  shines,  the  fruit  will  not  ripen.  4.  It 
is  sometimes  colder  on  May  1st  than  on  December  13th. 
5.  The  song  of  birds  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  the 
noise  of  wheels.  6.  Having  lived  at  Rome  for  eighteen 
years,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  country. 
7.  That  which  you  do  not  need  is  always  bought  at  a 
high  price.  8.  The  king  measured  the  hours  by  burn¬ 
ing  wax.  9.  Athenian  orators  used  water  to  limit  their 
speeches.  10.  The  water,  by  dropping,  showed  how 
much  time  had  passed.  11.  In  old  houses  rats  often 
play  the  part  of  ghosts.  12.  The  king  stooped  to  pick 
up  the  painters  brush. 

6.  In  my  opinion.  Say,  “  I  being  judge.”  Preferable  to.  Say, 
u  more  desirable  (‘  p&tTor  ’)  than.” 
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EXERCISE  LXXXIX. 

Vocabulary. 


beach ,  subst. 

bells ,  subst. 
brick ,  subst. 


lltus  (litoris), 
3  n. 

aera,  3  pi. 
later  (latens), 
3  m. 
habeo,  2 
Immundus 


rise  (of  the  tide ) 
soap,  subst. 

still,  adv. 
straw,  subst. 

take  away,  verb 
tide,  subst. 
turn  back,  verb 
valley,  subst. 

walk,  verb 
warmth,  subst. 


&cced5,  3 
sapo  (saponis), 
3  m. 

nihilominus 
stramen  (stra¬ 
minis),  3  n. 
adimo,  3 
aestus,  4  m. 
revertor  3  dep. 
vallis  (vallis), 
3  f. 

ambulo,  1 
calor  (caloris), 
3  m. 


deem,  verb 
dirty,  adj. 
fail,  phr.  male  rem  gero 

foreigners,  subst.  barbari,  2  pl. 
give  away,  largior,  4 

leave,  verb  abeo,  4  irr. 

perfect,  subst.  praefectus,  2 
rightly,  adv.  use  jure 
ring,  verb  sCno,  1 


I.  Foreigners  say  that  only  dogs  and  Englishmen 

love  to  walk  in  the  sun.  2.  Do  you  not  think  that 
those  who  walk  in  the  sun  are  wise  ?  3.  Those  who 

fail  must  try  till  they  succeed.  4.  It  is  useless  to 
demand  bricks  of  him  to  whom  you  give  no  straw. 

5.  As  the  tide  is  rising,  we  must  leave  the  beach. 

6.  Though  the  hills  are  covered  with  snow,  warmth 
may  be  found  in  the  valley.  7.  Some  who  use  soap 
and  water  are  still  dirty.  8.  The  boy  turned  back 
when  he  heard  the  bells  ring.  9.  Not  all  boys  who 
hear  bells  ring  become  prefects  of  the  city.  10.  He 
who  gives  away  his  wealth  is  rightly  to  be  deemed 
rich.  11.  Let  us  value  a  beautiful  mind  more  highly 
than  a  beautiful  body.  12.  Though  his  crown  is  taken 
away  he  is  still  a  king. 

II.  More  highly.  Say,  “  at  a  greater  price/’  “  Pluris,”  under¬ 

standing  “  pretii.”  Than.  Use  “  quam.” 
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EXERCISE  XC. 

Vocabulary. 


hastiness,  subst. 


tSmMtas 
(t&neritatis), 
3  f. 


blood 

callers 

cuckoo,  subst. 
defend,  verb 
emperor,  subst. 

ground  (on  the 
ground ) 


sanguis  (san¬ 
guinis),  3  m. 
salutantes,  3  pi. 
cuculus,  2 
tue5r,  2  dep. 
imperator  (im¬ 
peratoris),  3  m. 
humi,  used  as 
adverb 


needle ,  subst. 
right,  subst. 
safe,  adj. 
sorely,  adv. 
stain ,  verb 
trunk,  subst. 
unweave,  verb 
worthless,  adj. 


acus,  4  f. 
fas,  n.  indecl. 
incolumis 
valde 
aspergo,  3 
manus,  4  f. 
retexo,  3 
vilis. 


1.  The  hound,  having  slain  the  wolf,  went  to  meet 
his  master.  2.  Seeing  the  hound  stained  with  blood, 
the  prince  thought  his  son  was  slain.  3.  He  drew  his 
sword  and  slew  the  hound  for  killing  his  son.  4.  Then 
entering  the  house,  he  saw  that  the  boy  was  safe. 
5.  On  the  ground  lay  a  huge  wolf  whom  the  hound 
had  slain  while  defending  the  child.  6.  When  he 
understood  the  state  of  the  case,  the  prince  repented 
sorely  of  his  hastiness.  7.  Do  you  believe  that  an 
elephant  can  pick  up  a  needle  with  his  trunk  ?  8.  The 
emperor’s  fate  teaches  us  how  worthless  is  glory. 
9.  Few  of  those  who  read  books  know  what  is  the 
labour  of  writing  them.  10.  Is  it  right  to  say  that 
you  are  not  at  home  to  avoid  callers?  11.  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  cuckoo,  for  laying  her  eggs  in  another’s 
nest.  12.  The  queen  unwove  by  night  as  much  as  she 
had  woven  by  day. 

2.  Seeing.  Say,  “  when  he  saw.” 

3.  Get  rid  of  and.  For  killing.  See  “for,”  4,  note. 

4.  Entering.  Use  the  Past  Participle  of  a  Deponent  Verb. 

6.  The  stale  of  the  case.  Say,  “  how  the  matter  stood.”  Stood 
is  here  rendered  by  “  me  habeC.” 

11.  For  laying.  See  “ for 4,  note. 
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EXERCISE  XCL 


Vocabulary. 


alive  (to  be) 
beam ,  subst. 

beggar ,  subst. 
condemn  to 
death. ,  phr. 
Cleon ,  subst, 

cottage 
farthing ,  subst. 


viv<5,  3 

trabs  (trabis), 
3  f. 

mendicus,  2 
c&pitis  damno, 
1 

Cleon  (Cle¬ 
onis),  3  m. 
casa,  1  f. 
as  (assis),  3  m. 


firm,  adj. 
hinder ,  verb 
larger ,  comp.  adj. 
many  times ,  phr. 

oaken,  adj. 
question  (it  is  a  \ 
question )  f 
seven ,  num.  adj. 
s/mty,  verb 


lirmus 
prohibeO,  2 
major 

multis  parti¬ 
bus 

quernus 

quaeritur 

septem,  indecl. 
ostendo,  3. 


1.  Such  was  the  scarcity  of  wine,  that  all  the  richest 
citizens  were  compelled  to  drink  water.  2.  Though 
he  was  weary  of  his  chains,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his 
crime.  3.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  owl  was  born 
before  the  egg  or  the  egg  before  the  owl.  4.  Being 
asked  to  depart,  he  would  not.  5.  Do  not  hinder  me 
from  giving  the  beggar  a  farthing.  6.  Have  we  any 
reason  for  thinking  ourselves  wiser  than  our  fathers  ? 
7.  Tyrants  never  hesitate  to  prefer  their  own  interest 
to  that  of  the  state.  8.  At  Rome  there  are  seven  hills, 
at  Thebes  seven  gates.  9.  The  king’s  palace  is  many 
times  larger  than  the  farmer’s  cottage.  10.  Alcibiades, 
when  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence ,  said  he  would 
show  his  countrymen  he  was  alive.  11.  That  your 
house  may  be  firm,  use  oaken  beams.  12.  Let  us 
hope  that,  since  Cleon  is  dead,  the  war  will  be  ended. 

2.  He  was  weary.  Use  “  taedet.”  Rule  10. 

6.  Any  reason  for  thinking.  Say,  “  any  reason  why  (‘cur’)  we 

should  think.” 

7.  To  prefer  their  own  interest  to  that  of  the  state.  Say,  “  to 

take  counsel  for  themselves  rather  than  (‘  potius  quam  ’) 
for  the  state.”  Use  “  consulo.” 

10,  Tn  his  absence.  Latin,  “  being  absent.” 
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EXERCISE  XCIL 


Vocabulary. 


ape ,  subst. 
call  upon ,  verb 
chieftain ,  subst. 

common ,  adj.(o/‘) 
a  soldier )  f 

confess ,  verb 


enemy,  subst. 
forget,  verb 

lack,  verb 
legion,  subst. 


simia,  1 
oro,  1 

dux  (ducis), 
3  m. 

gregarius 

confiteor, 

2  dep. 
inimicus,  2 
obliviscor, 

3  dep. 
ege5,  2 
legio,  3  f. 


mention ,  verb  cSmmemdi  5, 1 

pay,  verb  solvo,  3 

politics,  subst.  respublica 

(reipublicae), 
5_&  1  f. 

preside  over,  verb  pransum,  irr. 
retire,  verb  discedo,  3 
shame ,  subst.  pudor  (pu¬ 
doris),  3  m. 
smith ,  subst.  faber  (fabri),  2 
two  days,  subst.  biduum,  2 
weak,  adj.  infirmus. 


1.  I  promise  to  pay  you  two  thousand  sesterces. 
2.  I  will  never  believe  that  the  human  race  arose  from 
apes.  3.  The  dart  hits  the  general  as  well  as  the 
common  soldier.  4.  Themistocles  wished  to  be  taught 
the  art  of  forgetting.  5.  Is  the  art  of  writing  men¬ 
tioned  in  Homer  ?  6.  Augustus  used  to  call  upon 

Varus  to  restore  him  his  legions.  7.  Not  even  shame 
could  prevent  the  chieftain  from  running  away.  8.  The 
smith  said  that  he  fought  for  himself,  not  for  the  others. 
9.  The  old  man  confessed  that  he  was  too  weak  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  state.  10.  His  enemies  asked  why  he 
had  not  retired  from  politics.  11.  He  who  has  enough 
money  never  lacks  friends.  12.  If  you  were  to  come  to 
visit  me,  I  should  rejoice. 
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EXERCISE  XCIIL 


Vocabulary. 


blind ,  adj. 
bowl,  subst. 

finger ,  subst. 
keep  off,  verb 
large,  adj. 
mix,  verb 
move,  verb 
via,  subst. 


caectts 

crater  (crStSris), 
3  m. 

digitus,  2 
arceo,  2 
magnus 
misceo,  2 
see  note 
porcus,  2 


prove,  verb  probS,  1 

ray,  subst.  radius,  2 

silence,  subst.  silentium,  2 
snail,  subst.  cochlea,  1  f. 
twenty-two,  see  Grammar,  p. 
use,  verb  adhibeo,  2 

value,  verb  aestimo,  1 

ivithout  my 


permission 


,1 


injussu  mco. 
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1.  Blind  men  learn  to  read  by  using  their  fingers. 
2.  The  pig  was  too  fat  to  move.  3.  The  philosopher, 
having  said  that  silence  was  golden,  ought  to  have 
proved  it  by  not  speaking.  4.  Diogenes  complained 
that  the  king  kept  off  the  sun’s  rays  from  him.  5.  If 
I  were  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes.  6.  The 
Romans  used  large  bowls,  in  which  to  mix  water  and 
wine.  7.  The  hope  of  enjoying  repose  after  labour 
makes  us  work  diligently.  8.  He  prayed  to  Venus 
that  the  statue  he  had  made  might  receive  life. 
9.  The  snail  will  have  climbed  up  the  wall  in  twenty- 
two  days.  10.  The  boy  must  say  why  he  went  out 
without  my  permission.  11.  The  general  sent  two 
tribunes  with  ten  men  a'pieee  to  reconnoitre  the  wood. 
12.  The  poet  asked  what  was  the  value  of  a  name. 

2.  Move.  “  Mbveo  ”  is  always  transitive.  Move  is  here  neuter, 

and  must  therefore  be  rendered  by  “me  moveo.” 

3.  Not  speaking.  Express  by  one  word  “  sileo.” 

5.  If  I  were  not.  Say,  “  unless  I  were.” 

6.  In  which  to  mix.  Say,  “  in  which  they  might  mix.” 

X2.  What  was  the  value  of  a  name.  Say,  “  at  how  great  a  price 
a  name  was  to  be  valued.”  Use  “quant!”  and  the 
Gerundive. 
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EXERCISE  XCIY. 


Vocabulary. 


age ,  subst. 
birthday,  subst. 

(pkr.). 

cruel ,  adj. 
desirable ,  adj. 
keep,  verb 
Zfiss,  comp.  adj. 


saeculum,  2 

dies  natalis 

crudelis 
optabilis 
celebrO,  1 
minor 


protect,  verb 
red ,  adj. 
virtue ,  subst. 

ZeTio,  subst. 


tileOr,  dep. 
ruber  (-bra, 
-brum) 
virtus  (virtu¬ 
tis),  3  f. 
Zeno  (Zeno¬ 
nis),  3  m. 


1.  Many  enemies  were  spared  by  the  English. 
2.  Harbours,  by  which  ships  are  protected,  must  be 
protected  themselves.  3.  If  Marius  had  been  less 
cruel,  he  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  being 
praised.  4.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  fools  are  often 
favoured  by  fortune.  5.  Though  pleasure  is  desirable, 
it  must  not  be  sought  at  the  cost  of  virtue.  6.  The 
Republic  keeps  its  birthday  on  the  4th  of  July.  7.  The 
sea  cannot  be  prevented  from  covering  the  land. 

8.  Who  can  tell  whether  Zeno  or  Epicurus  is  the  wiser? 

9.  There  are  some  wbo  have  such  eyes  that  they  think 
grass  red.  10.  Though  the  sun  has  shone  for  many 
ages,  its  heat  has  not  become  less.  11.  The  sun  is 
nearer  to  the  earth  in  winter  than  in  summer.  12.  Do 
you  know  why  summer  is  hotter  than  winter  ? 

2.  Must.  Bender  by  Gerundive.  Buie  37. 

3.  Of  being  praised.  See  “  off  5. 

6.  On  the  4 th  July.  See  Grammar,  pp.  94,  95. 
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bind ,  verb  dSllgO,  1 
break  one's  1  fidem  m  3 
word,  phr.  ) 

burn,  verb  cCmbur<5,  3 
charm ,  verb  mulceo,  2 
circle,  subst.  gyrus,  2  [3  n. 

coolness,  subst.  frigus  (frigoris), 
disaster,  subst.  clades  (cladis), 
doubt,  verb  dubito,  1  [3  f. 

ear ,  subst.  auris  (auris),  3  f. 
fortify,  verb  mumo,  4  [3  pi.  f. 
garments,  sub.  vestes  (vestium), 
give,  verb  praebeo,  2 
go  (round),  verb  feror,  irr.  dep. 
heir ,  subst.  heres  (heredis), 

3  m. 


EXERCISE  XCV. 

Vocabulary. 

hesitate,  verb 
ignorant  of  ) 
(to  be),  verb  J 
nightingale ,  s. 
opponent,  sub. 
put  in  prison, ) 
phr.  S 

reign ,  verb 
stake,  subst. 
sup  off,  v.,  use 
tail ,  subst. 
woollen,  adj. 
word  =  pro -  ) 
mise,  sub.  ( 
wrong  (to  be),) 
verb  f 


dubito,  1 

IgnorO,  1 

luscinia,  1 
adversarius,  2  m. 
in  vincula 
conjicio,  3 
regno,  1 
palus,  2 
vescor  (I  eat) 
cauda,  1 
laneus 

fides  (fidei),  3  f. 
erro,  1. 


1.  Brutos  condemned  his  own  sons  to  death  for 
being  traitors  to  their  country.  2.  Do  not  hesitate 
to  ask  questions  when  you  are  in  doubt  what  to  write. 
3.  The  more  the  peacock’s  tail  pleases  the  eye,  the  less 
his  voice  charms  the  ear.  4.  The  philosopher  was 
imprisoned  for  saying  that  the  earth  went  in  a  circle 
round  the  sun.  5.  Caesar,  being  ignorant  of  the  plans  of 
the  Gauls,  fortified  his  camp.  6.  He  did  not  know  the 
extent  of  the  disaster  till  he  returned  home.  7.  It  is 
agreed  that  woollen  garments  give  coolness  in  summer 
and  warmth  in  winter.  8.  If  only  I  were  heir  to  half 
your  property,  I  should  be  a  rich  man.  9.  The  youth 
said  that  he  would  rather  die  than  break  his  word. 
10.  To  show  your  opponents  that  they  are  wrong,  do 
not  bind  them  to  stakes  and  burn  them.  11.  That 
you  may  be  made  king,  show  yourself  worthy  of 
reigning.  12.  Who  is  not  ashamed  of  the  emperor 
who  supped  off  nightingales’  tongues  ? 

2.  To  write.  See  “  to,”  7 ;  or  say,  what  you  ought  to  write . 

5.  Being  ignorant  of.  Say,  “since  (‘quum’)  he  was  ignorant  of.” 

6.  The  extent  of  the  disaster.  Say,  “how  great  the  disaster  was.” 

8.  Heir  to  half  your  property.  See  Grammar,  p.  93. 

10.  It  is  better  to  get  rid  of  and. 

12.  Supped,  i.e.  was  in  the  habit  of  supping.  Therefore  use  the 
Imperfect. 
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admit ,  verb 
basket ,  subst. 
Capua,  subst. 
column ,  subst. 
cover ,  verb 
crowd ,  subst. 
entrance ,  sub. 
expose ,  verb 
fully  armed,  ) 
part.  adj.  ( 
inferior ,  ) 

comp.  adj.  [ 
iron,  subst. 
like,  adj. 


EXERCISE  XCYI. 

Vocabulary. 


cOnf iteor,  2  dep. 
c&nistril,  2  pi. 
Capua,  1 
columna,  1 
obduco,  3 
turba,  1 
aditus,  4 
objicio,  3 

armatus 

minor 

ferrum,  2 
see  note  4 


liking  (to  my) 
net,  subst. 
resting  on, 
part.  adj. 
rule,  verb 
same,  pron. 

stone,  adj. 
to-day,  adv. 
trident,  subst. 

Tusculum,  sub. 
wonder,  verb 


see  note  4 
rete  (retis),  3  n. 

fultus 

impero ,  1 
idem,  eadem, 
idem 
lapideus 
hodie 

tridens  (triden¬ 
tis),  3  m. 
Tusculum.  2 
miror,  1  dep. 


1.  All  the  best  orators  would  admit  that  they  are 
inferior  to  Cicero.  2.  Neither  at  Tusculum,  Capua, 
Naples,  or  Syracuse,  could  I  hud  a  house  to  my  liking. 
3.  Are  we  wiser  than  our  ancestors  in  covering  our 
ships  with  iron?  4.  Would  that  I  knew  how  to  write 
Latin  like  Cicero.  5.  At  the  entrance  of  the  temple 
were  columns  resting  on  stone  lions.  6.  We  must 
either  conquer  or  die.  7.  He  used  a  trident  aud  net  to 
defend  himself  against  a  man  fully  armed.  8.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  men  were  so  cruel  as  to  expose 
maidens  to  wdd  beasts.  9.  Bearing  the  basket  on  her 
head,  the  maiden  entered  the  temple  followed  by  the 
crowd.  10.  There  are  some  kings  who  reign  without 
ruling  their  subjects.  11.  You  are  not  the  same  to-day 
as  you  were  yesterday.  12.  Do  you  wonder  that 
Sisyphus  is  tired  of  rolling  the  stone? 

1.  Inferior  to.  Latin,  less  than.  See  “  than .” 

2.  Say,  “  Neither  at  Tusculum,  nor  at  Capua,  nor  at  Naples, 

nor  at  Syracuse.”  To  my  liking.  “  Ex  sententia.” 

3.  In  covering.  Say,  “  who  cover ;  ”  and  put  cover  in  tho 

Subjunctive,  because  who  is  not  used  in  its  simple  sense, 

but  is  equivalent  to  since  we.  See  “  Qui.” 

4.  Latin.  Say,  “  in  Latin.”  “  Latino  ”  (adverb).  Like.  Say, 

“  after  the  manner  of  (‘  ad  morem  ’).” 

12.  Of  rolling  Use  the  Infinitive  “vOlvSrg.”  Rule  34. 
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EXERCISE  XCVII. 


Vocabulary. 


abdicate,  verb 
except,  prep. 
gloomy,  adj. 
hour ,  subst. 
ill,  adj. 


me  abdico 
praeter 
tetricus 
hora,  1 
aeger 


manfully,  phr.  pro  virili  parte 
Mardonius,  sub.  Mardonius,  2 


Penelope,  subst.  Penelope, 

PenelopSs,  or 
Penelopae,  1  f. 
suitor,  subst.  procus,  2 

undertake,  verb  suscipis,  3 
world,  phr.  orbis  terrarum 

younger ,  comp.  adj.  junior. 


I.  They  who  often  say  that  they  are  too  ill  to  work 

are  not  believed.  2.  If  I  had  known  the  hour  of  your 
coming,  I  should  have  been  ready  to  receive  you. 
3.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  better  fruit  than 
the  strawberry  in  the  whole  earth.  4.  If  you  will  lead 
the  horse  to  the  water,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make 
him  drink.  5.  How  foolish  were  the  suitors  to  be 
deceived  by  Penelope !  6.  Mardonius  did  not  think 

that  the  Persians  would  be  conquered  by  the  Greeks. 
7.  Tyrtseus  thought  that  the  younger  a  man  was,  the 
more  he  ought  to  fight  for  his  country.  8.  Those  who 
undertake  to  dig  through  the  isthmus  are  more  bold 
than  prudent.  9.  The  reason  of  the  king’s  abdication  no 
one  except  the  priest  knew.  10.  The  .number  of  mis¬ 
takes  I  have  made  who  can  count?  11.  All  day  long 
I  expected  a  friend,  who  never  intended  to  come.  12.  He 
is  as  gloomy  as  if  he  did  not  know  the  way  to  laugh. 

3.  See  “whether,”  3.  “Nescio  an,”  however,  implies  that  the 

doubt  need  not  have  been  felt,  because  the  fact  is  as 
stated.  The  English  implies  the  contrary ;  therefore  insert 
a  not  in  the  second  clause. 

4.  I  will  do  my  best.  Say,  “  I  will  try  manfully.” 

5.  To  be  deceived.  Say,  “  who  were  deceived,’'  putting  deceived  in 

the  Subjunctive,  because  who  =  since  they.  See  also  “  to,”  7. 

9.  Before  rendering  this  sentence  into  Latin,  you  must  recastit  thus, 
No  one  except  the  priest  kneiv  why  the  king  abdicated.  Such 
recasting  is  often  necessary  when  a  sentence  contains  such 
words  as  reason,  intention,  nature,  size, number,  and  the  like. 

10.  The  number  of  mistakes  I  have  made.  Recast  (as  in  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence)  thus,  How  many  mistakes  I  have  made, 
or  How  often  I  have  made  mistakes. 

II.  Intended  to  come.  Say,  “was  about  to  come.” 

12.  As  gloomy  as  if.  See  “as,”  3.  The  first  as  should  bo 
translated  by  “non  minus”  or  “non  aliter.” 

Did  not  know  the  way  to.  Use  nescio. 

E.  L.  E. 
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EXERCISE  XCVIII. 


Vocabulary. 


demand ,  verb 
Elizabeth,  subst. 
escape ,  subst. 
Europe ,  subst. 
forsake ,  verb 
grow  up,  verb 


postulo,  1 
felizabetba,  1 
fuga,  1 
EurOpa,  1 
desero,  3 
adolesco,  3 


intend,  verb 
matter,  subst. 
papyrus 

perceive,  verb 
quite,  adv. 


cogito,  1 
res  (rel),  5  f. 
pSpyrus, 

2  m.  &  f. 
sentio,  4 
prorsus. 


1.  As  the  sun  was  rising,  the  soldiers  perceived  what 
had  happened  in  the  night.  2.  Unless  the  Gauls  come 
to  help  us,  we  must  abandon  all  hope  of  escape. 
3.  Ancient  philosophers  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  size 
of  the  stars.  4.  You  shall  have  more  money  than  you 
can  use,  if  only  you  will  obey  me.  5.  Caesar's  inten¬ 
tions  before  he  crossed  the  Rubicon  were  unknown  to 
all  his  bravest  officers.  6.  Labienus,  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  repented  of  having  forsaken  Caesar. 
7.  The  Spartans  deserve  praise,  for  never  using  more 
words  than  the  matter  in  hand  demanded.  8.  Would 
you  rather  have  been  an  Athenian  when  Pericles  lived, 
or  an  Englishman  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth?  9.  Can 
you  tell  me  in  what  part  of  Europe  the  papyrus  grows? 
10.  Hercules  complained  that  he  had  to  obey  Eurys¬ 
theus.  11.  You  give  me  advice,  as  if  I  did  not  know 
what  I  ought  to  do.  12.  I  will  try  to  save  you  from 
growing  up  an  ignorant  man. 

3.  The  size  of.  Say,  “how  great  the  stars  were.”  See  Exercise 
XCVIL,  sentence  9,  note. 

5.  Intentions.  See  Exercise  XCVII.,  sentence  9,  note.  Begin, 

“  None  of  bis  bravest  officers  knew.” 

6.  Of  having  forsaken.  Express  by  Infinitive.  Fade  34. 

7.  The  matter  in  hand.  “  Res  ipsa  ' 

10.  Ead  to  obey.  See  “  have 
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EXERCISE  XCIX. 

Vocabulary. 


America,  subst.  Am§ric& 
arrival ,  subst.  advSnttis,  4 

Columbus ,  subst.  Columbus,  2 
conjecture,  verb  cOnjector,  1 
culprit ,  subst.  reus 

differently ,  adv  aliter 

discover ,  verb  reperfo,  4 

end ,  verb  evenio,  4 

give  up,  verb  dedo,  3 


go,  verb  md  cCnfSrO  ( 1 

betake  myself ) 

hold  (note) 

J%f- (0/ 1 1“ 

join  (note) 

oak,  adj.  quSmds 

truce ,  subst.  Induciae,  1  pi 

whale,  subst.  balaena,  1  f. 


1.  If  the  cities  of  Italy  had  joined  Hannibal,  the 
Punic  war  would  have  ended  differently.  2.  The  more 
I  understand  your  intentions,  the  less  I  am  prepared  to 
join  you.  3.  Columbus  cannot  understand  why  the 
land  which  he  discovered  is  called  America.  4.  Tell 
me  why  you  pluck  oak  leaves  on  the  29th  of  May. 
5.  The  philosopher  said  that  he  profited  himself  by 
consulting  the  interests  of  others.  6.  Without  waiting 
for  Caesar’s  arrival,  Cicero  set  out  from  Italy  and  went 
to  Greece.  7.  No  one  doubted  that  Caius  was  worthy 
to  hold  the  highest  office  in  the  state.  8.  Even  if  you 
were  heir  to  Croesus’  whole  estate,  I  should  not  envy 
you  your  wealth.  9.  Fearing  that  he  could  not  resist 
the  enemy’s  forces,  lie  sent  messengers  to  ask  for  a 
truce.  10.  Some  think  that  war  between  England  and 
Sarmatia  is  like  a  contest  between  a  whale  and  an 
elephant.  11.  He  threatened  every  tenth  boy  with 
punishment  unless  the  culprit  gave  himself  up. 
12.  Before  the  war  began,  no  one  could  conjecture  its 
probable  nature  and  extent. 

1.  Join  is  here  a  Neuter  Verb.  “jungS”  is  always  Transitive; 

therefor  “  me  jungo”  must  be  used. 

2.  Tour  intentions.  You  may  either  translate  this  literally  or 

recast  it.  Exercise  XCVIL,  sentence  9. 

4.  See  Grammar,  pp.  95  and  96. 

10.  Like.  “  Similis,”  followed  by  Dative.  Between  may  be  con¬ 

sidered  merely  the  sign  of  a  Genitive,  or  translated  b  y 
“  Inter,”  in  which  case  a  Participle  such  as  fought  should 
be  inserted  before  between. 

11.  Gave.  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

12.  Its  probable  nature  and  extent.  Say,  “of  what  so  and 

how  great  the  war  would  be.”  Compare  Exercise  XCVII.» 
sentence  9.  H  2 
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EXERCISE  0. 


Vocabulary. 


agree  with ,  verb  assentior, 

4  dep. 

Germans,  subst.  Germani, 

2  pi.  m. 

heap,  verb  ingero,  3 


invade,  verb  aggred!5f, 

3  dep. 

neighbour,  subst.  finitimus,  2. 
result,  subst.  eventus,  4  m. 

serious ,  adj.  gravis. 


1.  As  to  Caesar,  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  he 
must  be  obeyed.  2.  The  insults  which  he  has  heaped 
on  me  are  beyond  endurance.  3.  He  received  so  serious 
a  wound  that  he  was  within  a  little  of  dying.  4.  I  deny 
that  anyone  can  tell  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  war. 
5.  1  am  so  far  from  blaming  Caesar,  that  I  think  he  has 
profited  the  state.  6.  We  ought  to  learn  to  obey  the 
laws  before  we  try  to  change  them.  7.  If  the  Gauls 
had  conquered  the  Germans,  I  should  have  grieved. 
8.  He  said  that  if  the  Gauls  had  conquered  the 
Germans,  he  would  have  grieved.  9.  Mountains,  better 
than  rivers,  hinder  kings  from  invading  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  10.  Without  learning  the  opinion  of  the  dic¬ 
tator,  he  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy.  11.  If  the 
citizens  had  known  at  what  price  peace  was  to  be 
bought,  they  would  have  fought  longer.  12.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
your  words. 

1.  See  “as,”  6.  The  sentence  in  full  would  be,  As  to  Cscsar,  1 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  “  that  ”  he  must  he  obeyed.  The 
words  in  thinking  are  unnecessary  in  English,  and  should 
not  be  translated  in  Latin. 

12.  The  meaning  of  your  words.  Say,  “  what  your  words  mean.” 
Mean  =  vol3  or  mihi  volo.  Compare  Exercise  XCVIL, 
sentence  9. 


(  101  ) 


THE  WOLVES  AND  THE  SHEEP. 

The  wolves  sent  an  embassy  to  the  sheep,  to  make 
peace  between  them.  “Must  war,”  said  they,  “always 
be  waged  between  us  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  the  dogs 
are  the  cause  of  our  strife,  since  they  are  incessantly 
barking  and  provoking  us  ?  If  you  send  them  away, 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  perpetual 
friendship  and  peace  between  us.”  The  sheep  were  so 
silly  that  they  believed  these  lies,  and,  the  dogs  being 
dismissed,  the  flock,  deprived  of  their  guardians, 
became  the  prey  of  their  foes. 

An  embassy  =  ambassadors. 

To  make  =  who  should  make. 

Since  they  =  who.  See  “  Qui.” 

Are  incessantly  barking  and  provoking  us.  Latin,  “  by  incessantly 
barking  (Gerund)  provoke  us.”  Verb  in  Present  Subjunctive. 

If  you  send  them  away.  Latin,  “  Whom  if  you  send  away  (Future 
Perfect).” 

There  is  no  reason  why.  Latin,  “  there  is  not  why.” 

In  the  last  sentence  begin,  Since  the  sheep  were  so  silly,  &c.,  p.r.  i 
omit  the  word  and. 


1.  There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  fight. 

2.  The  sheep  will  become  the  prey  of  the  wolves. 

3.  The  dogs  made  war  on  the  wolves  on  behalf  of 
the  sheep. 

4.  Who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  deprive  himself  of 
his  only  guardian? 

5.  Do  not  believe  yonr  enemies 


(  102  ) 


THE  OLD  HOUND. 

A  hound,  who  had  once  been  of  the  greatest  courage 
and  strength,  and  had  served  his  master  well,  was  at 
length  worn  out  with  the  weight  of  years  and  toil. 
Thus  it  happened  that,  when  he  had  caught  a  wild 
boar  by  the  ear,  his  teeth  failed  and  the  boar  escaped. 
Upon  this,  the  hunter  coming  up,  severely  rated  him. 
But  the  hound  replied,  “Spare  your  old  servant.  It 
was  the  strength,  not  the  will,  that  failed  me.  Do  you 
rather  remember  what  I  was,  than  blame  me  for  being 
so  feeble  now/’ 

Once  =  formerly. 

Of  the  greatest  courage.  Rule  9. 

Well.  Say,  “much”  =  “multum.” 

Upon  this,  the  hunter  coming  up.  Latin,  “Which  being  done 
(Ablative  Absolute),  when  the  hunter  had  come  up.” 

It  was ;  omit.  That ;  omit. 

What  =  “  qualis.” 

For  being  =  “  because  I  am.” 


1.  Do  not  blame  a  faithful  servant. 

2.  It  happened  that  there  was  a  wild  boar  in  the 
wood. 

3.  The  dog  happened  to  let  the  wild  boar  escape. 

4.  Continual  toil  impairs  the  strength. 

5.  Do  not  forget  benefits. 

\ 

3.  This  sentence  must  be  changed  into  another,  beginning,  It 
happened  that ,  before  being  turned  into  Latin. 


(  103  ) 


THE  COUNTRYMAN  AND  THE  SNAKE. 

A  countryman,  as  he  was  returning  home  towards 
evening  on  a  winter  day,  found  a  snake  by  the  way- 
side,  almost  dead  with  cold.  Moved  by  compassion, 
he  took  it  up  and  laid  it  in  his  bosom,  and  brought  it 
home  to  his  fireside  to  revive  it.  No  sooner  had  the 
snake  been  revived  by  the  warmth,  than  it  began  to 
attack  the  countryman’s  children.  Upon  this  the 
countryman,  to  save  his  children,  snatched  up  a 
mattock  and  killed  the  snake  with  a  single  blow. 

As  =  while.  Towards  —  “  Sub.”  See  List  of  Latin  Prepositions. 

By  the  wayside  =  “  in  via.” 

Moved  by  compassion ,  c fee.  Latin,  “  Which,  when  moved  by  com¬ 
passion,  he  had  laid,  taken  up  (Aorist  Participle)  in  his 
bosom,  he  brought  it,”  Ac. 

No  sooner ,  &c .,  than.  Latin,  “  As  soon  as  (‘  quum  primum  ’)  the 
snake,  &c.,  it  began.” 

Upon  this.  Latin,  “  Which  being  done.” 

Snatched  up  a  mattock  and  killed.  Latin,  “  having  snatched  up 
a  mattock,  killed.”  Use  Abl.  Abs. 

Single  =  “unus.” 


1.  The  husbandman  pitied  the  viper. 

2.  Why  did  the  viper  show  himself  ungrateful  ? 

3.  It  is  better  to  let  vipers  die. 

4.  Those  who  save  vipers  are  sometimes  forced  to 
kill  them  afterwards. 

5.  Do  not  injure  those  who  have  benefited  voue 


\ 


(  104  ) 


THE  HUNTER  AND  THE  LION. 

A  man,  very  skilful  with  the  bow,  went  to  the  raoun* 
tains  to  hunt  wild  beasts.  At  his  approach,  there  was 
the  greatest  panic  and  confusion  among  all  of  them. 
The  lion  alone  determined  to  await  the  enemy. 
When  the  hunter  saw  him,  he  cried  out,  “Stop  a 
moment,  I  will  send  a  messenger,  who  lias  somewhat  to 
say  to  you.”  With  these  words,  he  shot  an  arrow  and 
wounded  the  lion  in  the  side.  The  lion,  smarting  with 
pain,  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  wood.  But  a  fox, 
seeing  him  run,  bade  him  take  courage  and  face  the 
enemy.  “No,”  said  the  lion,  “you  will  not  persuade 
me  to  do  so :  for,  if  the  messenger  is  so  powerful,  what 
is  the  strength  of  him  who  sends  it  ?” 

Very  skilful  with  the  how.  Rule  8. 

At  his  approach.  Latin,  “  Who  when  he  was  approaching.” 

When  the  hunter  saw  him.  Latin,  “  Whom  when  the  hunter 
saw.” 

A  moment.  Latin,  “  parumper.”  Stop  =  “  moror.” 

Somewhat  to  say.  Latin,  “something  which  he  may  say,”  or  the 
Gerundive. 

He  shot  an  arrow  and  wounded.  Latin,  “  having  shot  an  arrow 
he  wounded.” 

Midst  of  the  wood.  Rule  8. 

Seeing ,  &c.  Latin,  “  Whom  when  a  fox  saw  run.” 

Take  courage  =  “animum  recipere.”  Face  =  “se  objicere.” 

No;  omit. 

What  =  “  quantus.” 


1.  In  vain  did  the  fox  wish  to  persuade  the  lion  to 
fight. 

2.  The  lion  was  followed  by  the  fox. 

3.  The  hunter  is  too  strong  to  be  conquered  by  the 
lion. 

4.  Those  who  boast  before  they  conquer  often  appear 
foolish. 

5.  I  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  the  hunter  where  the 
fox  was  lurking. 


(  105  ) 


THE  WOLF  AND  THE  CRANE. 

While  a  wolf  was  devouring  a  lamb,  a  bune  stuck  in 
his  throat.  In  great  pain,  he  entreated  those  whom 
he  met  to  help  him,  promising  at  the  same  time  a 
great  reward  to  him  who  should  do  so.  At  length  a 
crane,  moved  by  his  prayers  and  promises,  put  her 
long  neck  into  the  wolfs  throat  and  drew  out  the 
bone.  Having  done  this,  she  asked  for  the  reward. 
But  the  wolf,  showing  his  teeth,  replied,  “  Ungrateful 
creature,  you  can  say  you  put  your  head  into  a  wolfs 
mouth,  and  drew  it  out  thence  unhurt,  and  yet  you  ask 
for  other  reward  besides  this.” 

While  a  wolf  was  devouring  a  lamb,  a  bonp ,  &c.  Latin,  “To  a 
wolf,  while  he,  &c.,  a  bone,”  &c. 

In  great  pain.  Latin,  “  Tortured  by  great  pain.”  Great  =  “  sum¬ 
mus.” 

Promising.  Latin,  either  “when  he  promised”  (Imperfect  Sub¬ 
junctive)  or  “  polliceor,”  Aorist  Participle. 

Should  do  so.  Pender  by  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

Put  her  neck,  &c.,  and  drew  out.  Render  first  clause  by  Abla¬ 
tive  Absolute. 

Having  done  this.  Latin,  “  Which  when  she  had  done,”  or 
Ablative  Absolute. 

Shotting  =  “  nudo,”  1.  Pender  by  Ablative  Absolute. 

Put  your  head  in  and  drew  it  out.  Latin,  “  Drew  out  your  put 
in  (Aorist  Participle)  head.” 


1.  If  a  bone  sticks  in  the  wolfs  throat  again,  the 
crane  will  not  help  him. 

2.  Do  not  refuse  rewards  to  those  who  have  earned 
them. 

3.  The  crane  can  boast  that  she  has  put  her  head 
into  the  wolfs  mouth  with  impunity  (“  impune”). 

4.  She  ought  not  therefore  to  go  without  (“  careo  ”) 
her  reward. 

5.  In  vain  do  we  ask  the  ungrateful  man  whom  we 
have  benefited  for  a  reward. 


(  106  ) 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  GOAT. 

A  fox,  who  had  fallen  into  a  well,  for  a  long  while 
struggled  in  vain  to  get  out.  At  length  a  goat  came 
to  the  place,  and,  wishing  to  drink,  asked  the  fox 
whether  the  water  was  sweet  and  was  plentiful.  The 
fox,  pretending  to  be  quite  at  his  ease,  said,  “  Come 
down,  friend,  the  water  is  so  sweet  that  I  cannot  drink 
enough,  and  is  so  plentiful  that  it  cannot  be  exhausted. 
Upon  this  the  goat  leapt  into  the  well,  and  the  fox, 
taking  advantage  of  his  horns,  leapt  out.  As  he  stood 
on  the  edge  he  said  to  the  goat,  “  If  you  had  as  much 
sense  as  you  have  beard,  you  would  not  leap  without 
first  looking  around  you.” 

To  get  out  =  “evado.”  Insert,  “thence,”  “inde.” 

Wishing.  Latin,  “  since  he  wished.” 

At  his  ease  =  “  tranquillus.” 

To  he  exhausted  =  “  deficere.” 

Upon  this  the  goat  leapt  and  the  fox ,  &c.  Latin,  “  Which  (Plural) 
being  heard  when  the  goat  had  leapt  down,  the  fox,  &c.” 

Take  advantage  of  =  “  utor.” 

If  you  had.  Latin,  “  If  there  were  to  you.”  Sense  =  “  prudentia.  ” 

Without  looking.  Latin,  “  unless  you  had  looked.” 


1.  The  goat  w^as  so  foolish  as  to  believe  the  fox. 

2.  The  well  was  too  deep  for  the  goat  to  get  out  of  it. 

3.  The  goat  repented  of  having  obeyed  the  deceitful 
fox. 

4.  Those  who  have  beards  do  not  always  show  them* 
selves  wise  men. 

5.  The  goat  had  more  beard  than  sense. 


(  107  ) 


THE  NURSE  AND  THE  WOLE. 

A  wolf,  while  roving  in  search  of  food,  came  to  a 
door  where  a  nurse  was  scolding  a  child  that  cried. 
He  heard  her  say,  “  If  you  do  not  leave  off  crying 
at  once ,  I  will  throw  you  to  the  wolf.”  So,  thinking- 
the  old  woman  would  do  as  she  had  said,  the  wolf 
waited  in  hopes  of  a  good  supper.  But  as  it  grew  dark 
he  heard  the  nurse  coaxing  the  child,  and  saying,  “  If 
the  wolf  comes  to  fetch  my  baby,  we  will  kill  him.” 
The  wolf  thereupon  disappointed  thought  he  had  better 
go  home,  saying,  “  This  comes  of  listening  to  those 
who  say  one  thing  and  mean  another.” 

In  search  of  —  “to  seek.” 

' Thinking .  Latin,  “since  he  thought,”  or  Aorist  Participle  of 
Deponent  Verb. 

In  hopes  of.  Latin,  “  hoping  to  get.” 

As  =  when.  To  grow  dark  =  “  advesperasco.”  Impersonal  Yerb. 

Coax  =  “  blandior.” 

Disappointed  =  “  spe  dejectus,”  lit.  cast  down  from  his  hope. 

Spying.  Latin,  “  when  he  said.” 

This  comes  of  listening ,  &c.  Latin,  “Thus  it  happens  (‘  fio’)  if 
you  believe.” 

One  thing — anotner  =  “  aliud — aliud.”  Omit  and. 


1.  While  the  child  cried  the  nurse  kept  scolding  it. 

2.  Do  not  threaten  with  vengeance  those  who  do  you 
a  slight  injury. 

3.  If  a  wolf  were  to  attack  a  child,  the  nurse  would 
try  to  kill  the  wolf. 

4.  There  are  some  who  say  one  thing  and  mean 
another. 

5.  Dogs  used  to  prevent  wolves  from  eating  sheep. 


(  108  ) 


THE  CROW  AND  THE  PITCHER. 

A  crow,  almost  dead  with  thirst,  flew  with  joy  to  a 
pitcher  which  he  saw  in  the  distance.  But  when  he 
came  there,  he  found  that  there  was  so  little  water  in  it 
that ,  although  he  bent  his  neck,  he  could  not  reach  it. 
Thereupon  he  tried  first  to  break  the  pitcher,  then  to 
overturn  it,  but  he  had  not  enough  strength  to  do 
either.  At  last,  seeing  some  j  ebbJes  lying  near,  he 
dropped  them  one  by  one  into  the  pitcher,  and,  when 
by  so  doing  he  had  caused  the  water  to  rise  to  the 
brim,  he  managed  to  quench  his  thirst.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  “Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.” 

Bead  —  “  confectus.”  With  joy  =  “  laetus  ”  (Adjective). 

In  the  distance  =  “  procul.” 

But  when  he  came  there.  Latin,  “  Whither  when  he  had  come.” 

So  little  water  =  “  tantulum  aquae.” 

lie  had  not  enough,  &c.  Latin,  “to  him  there  was  not  enough 
strength  that  he  should  do  either.”  Either  =  “  alteruter.” 

Seeing.  Latin,  “when  he  saw.”  Lying  =  Present  Infinitive. 

By  so  doing  =  “  ita.” 

Cause  =  “  efficio.” 

Managed.  Pender  by  “possum.” 


1.  The  crow  collected  so  many  pebbles  that  the 
water  rose  to  ihe  top  of  the  pitcher. 

2.  Who  would  have  thought  that  pebbles  could  be 
useful  for  quenching  thirst  ? 

3.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  crow  showed  himself 
very  wise. 

4.  If  the  crow  had  broken  the  pitcher,  he  would 
have  wasted  much  water. 

5.  Try  till  you  succeed. 


(  109  ) 


THE  KITE  AND  THE  PIGEONS. 

The  pigeons  were  so  much  afraid  of  the  kite  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  go  far  from  their  dovecot. 
However ,  they  were  so  watchful  that  for  a  long  time 
they  managed  to  escape  their  enemy.  The  kite,  being 
unsuccessful  by  violence,  determined  to  try  craft. 
“  Why  does  it  please  you,”  said  he  to  the  pigeons, 
“to  lead  such  an  anxious  life?  If  you  will  make  me 
your  king,  I  will  keep  you  safe  from  every  enemy.’* 
The  pigeons,  trusting  his  words,  made  him  their  king. 
But  as  soon  as  the  kite  began  to  reign,  he  devoured 
a  pigeon  daily,  saying  that  this  was  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative.  Then  one  of  the  pigeons,  while  expecting 
death,  said,  “We  suffer  justly,  for  those  who  submit  to 
a  tyrant  ought  not  to  wonder  at  his  acting  cruelly.’, 

To  be  afraid  of  —  to  fear. 

Managed  =  were  able. 

Being  unsuccessful.  Latin,  since  be  did  not  succeed.  Hot  = 
“  nihil/’  Succeed  —  “  proficio.” 

You  will  make.  Use  Future  Perfect. 

Keep  =  “  prsesto.”  From  =  against. 

Trusting  =  “  confisus.” 

Devoured.  Imperfect. 

Saying  =  “since  be  said.”  Prerogative  —  “jus/ 

While  expecting  —  look  out  while. 

We  suffer  justly.  The  Verb  “  patior”  is  usually  followed  by  an 
Accusative.  Say,  “we  justly  (‘merito’)  suffer  a  sad  fate 
(‘  sors  tristis  ’).” 

At  his  acting.  Latin,  “  that  be  acts.”  Accusative  and  Infinitive. 


1.  Who  can  wonder  at  a  tyrant  showing  himself 
cruel  ? 

2.  The  pigeons  were  so  foolish  a3  to  make  the  kite 
their  king. 

3.  There  are  some  who  give  money  to  robbers  to 
save  their  own  goods. 

4.  The  pigeons  showed  themselves  as  silly  as  the 
not  use  violence. 


(  110  ) 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  SATYR. 

A  man  and  a  Satyr,  having  formed  a  friendship,  sat 
down  to  dinner  together.  The  day  being  wintry,  the 
man  put  his  fingers  to  his  mouth  and  blew  upon  them. 
The  Satyr  asked  him  why  he  did  that.  The  man 
answered  that  his  hands  were  cold,  and  that  he  did  it 
to  warm  them.  In  a  little  while,  when  some  hot  broth 
was  placed  before  them,  the  man,  raising  the  dish  to 
his  mouth,  blew  upon  it.  Again  the  Satyr  asked  the 
meaning  of  the  action.  The  man  replied  that  he  did 
it  to  cool  his  broth,  which  was  too  hot  to  drink.  “  But 
I,”  said  the  Satyr,  “  from  this  moment,  renounce  your 
friendship,  for  I  cannot  be  the  friend  of  one  who,  from 
the  same  mouth,  can  blow  both  hot  and  cold.” 

Having  formed  a  friendship.  Latin,  “  when  they  had  become 
friends.” 

Sit  down  to  dinner  =  “  accumbo.”  Use  the  Imperfect. 

The  day  being  wintry  =  “  Since  the  day  was  wintry.” 

Put  his  fingers  and  blew  on  them.  Latin,  “  blew  on  his  fingers, 
put  (Aorist  Participle)  to  his  mouth.”  To  put  =  “ad¬ 
moveo.” 

In  a  little  while.  “  Postea  aliquanto.” 

Place  before  them  =  “  appono.” 

The  meaning  of  the  action.  Latin,  “  why  he  did  so.” 

Too  hot  to  drink.  Latin,  “  hotter  than  which  could  (Imperfect 
Subjunctive)  be  drunk.” 

Moment  =  “  tempus.” 

Of  one  =  “  of  him.” 

Can  blow  both  hot  and  cold.  Say,  “can  send  forth  both  heat  and 
cold.” 


1.  How  did  it  happen  that  heat  and  cold  came  from 
the  same  man’s  mouth  ? 

2.  Do  not  suffer  broth  to  become  cold. 

3.  A  certain  boy  was  so  unwilling  to  drink  broth 
that  he  became  quite  thin  and  died. 

4.  Ask  the  Satyr  why  he  renounced  the  man’s 
friendship. 

5.  Who  used  to  be  followed  by  Satyrs  ? 


1,  Haw  did  that  happen  that.  “  Unde  effectum  est  ut.” 


(  111  ) 


THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB. 

A  wolf,  who  was  drinking  from  a  brook,  saw  a  little 
way  off  a  lamb.  Though  he  wished  to  kill  and  devour 
it,  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  an  excuse  for  attacking 
it.  So  he  asked  the  lamb  why  he  kept  fouling  the 
water.  The  lamb  replied  that  this  was  impossible. 
“  The  water,”  said  he,  “  runs  from  you  to  me,  so  that  I 
cannot  foul  that  which  you  are  drinking.”  “Well 
then,”  said  the  wolf,  “  twelve  months  ago  you  abused 
me  terribly.”  “How  could  that  be,”  said  the  lamb, 
“  since  I  was  not  born  twelve  months  ago  ?”  “  Then” 

said  the  wolf,  “  if  it  was  not  you  it  was  your  father ;  at 
all  events  by  ail  your  arguments  I  will  not  be  prevented 
from  eating  you.”  Tyrants  cannot  be  resisted  by  those 
whose  only  defence  is  justice. 

A  little  way  off  —  “  propter.” 

To  kill  and  devour  it.  Latin,  “to  devour  it  killed”  (Aorist 
Participle  Passive). 

How  to  get  an  excuse  for  attacking  it.  Latin,  “  whence  he  should 
seek  a  cause  of  attacking  it  ”  (Gerund). 

Kept  fouling.  Imperfect  Tense  of  Subjunctive  Mood. 

That  this  was  impossible.  Latin,  “that  this  could  not  be.”  To 
be  =  “  fio.” 

Well  then  =  “  Tu  vero.” 

You  abused  me  terribly.  Latin,  “  (you)  heaped  much  abuse  on 
me,”  or  “  you  assailed  (‘  lacesso  ’)  me  with  much  abuse.” 
Heap  =  “ingero.” 

Could  that  be.  Be  =  “  fio.” 

Not.  Use  “  Nondum.” 

Then  if  it  was  not  you  it  was  your  father.  Latin,  “  if  not  you 
then  your  father  did  this.”  Then  =  at. 

Tyrants ,  &c.  Pule  16. 

1.  Though  the  wolf  wished  to  appear  just,  he  would 
not  spare  the  lamb. 

2.  If  the  water  had  run  from  the  lamb  to  the  wolf,  the 
wolf  mighthnye  found  a  better  excuse  for  killing  the  lamb. 

3.  Though  he  could  not  find  an  excuse,  he  did  not 
therefore  spare  the  lamb. 

4.  Sparrows  sometimes  do  not  hesitate  to  resist  a  hawk. 

5.  When  I  speak  of  sparrows,  why  do  you  remember 
a  certain  husbandman  and  his  sons  ? 

2.  For  killing  —  “  Why  he  should  kill.” 


(  112  ) 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  SUN. 

A  dispute  once  arose  between  the  wind  and  the  stln, 
which  was  the  stronger  of  the  two.  At  length  they 
agreed  that  he  who  first  made  a  traveller  take  off  his 
cloak  should  be  accounted  the  stronger.  First  the 
wind  blew,  with  all  his  might,  a  blast  as  cold  and  fierce 
as  a  Thracian  storm.  But  the  more  the  wind  blew,  the 
closer  the  traveller  wrapped  his  cloak  around  him,  and 
grasped  it  with  both  his  hands.  But  when  the  sun  with 
his  beams  dispersed  the  vapour  and  the  cold,  the 
traveller  felt  the  warmth,  and  the  brighter  the  sun 
shone  the  slower  he  went,  till  at  last,  overcome  with 
heat,  he  took  off  his  cloak  and  sat  down  to  rest.  Who 
doubts  that  persuasion  is  better  than  force? 

Which  of  the  two  =  “  uter.”  Strong  =  “  validus.” 

They  agreed  that.  Latin,  “  it  was  agreed  (‘  convenio  ’)  between 
them  that.” 

First  —  “prius.” 

Made  a  traveller  take  off.  Latin,  “  brought  it  to  pass  (‘  efficio,’ 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive)  that,”  &c. 

Should  be  accounted.  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  “  habeor.” 

With  all  his  might  =  “  summis  viribus.”  To  blow  (Transitive) 
“  emitto.” 

Wrapped,  &c.,  and  grasped.  Latin,  “  grasped  his  cloak  wrapped” 
(Aorist  Participle  Passive).  To  wrap  =  “  obduco.”  Rule  13. 

He  went  =  “  progredior.”  Imperfect. 

He  took  off  his  cloak  and  sat  down.  Latin,  “  having  taken  off  his 
cloak  (Ablative  Absolute)  he  sat  down.” 

To  rest  =  “  that  he  might  rest.”  To  rest  =  “  quietem  capere.” 

Persuasion — -force.  Render  by  Verbs  in  the  Infinitive  Mood 
Rule  34.  Force  =  “  vi  agere.” 


1.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  sun  or  the  wind  is 
the  more  powerful  ? 

2.  Which  of  the  two  does  the  sailor  fear? 

3.  Why  does  the  soldier  fear  the  sun  more  than  the 
wind  ? 

4.  Who  would  walk  in  the  sun  without  taking  off 
his  cloak  ? 

5.  There  are  some  who  pretend  that  they  can  predict 
storms. 


(  1  IB  ) 

THE  BUNDLE  OP  STICKS. 

A  husbandman,  who  had  sons  that  often  quarrelled, 
after  having  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  them  by  words, 
thought  that  he  could  more  easily  move  them  by  an 
example.  So  be  called  his  sons,  and  bade  them  bring 
him  some  sticks.  Then,  having  tied  them  together 
with  a  cord,  he  told  the  lads  one  after  another  to  take 
up  the  faggot  and  break  it.  When  thev  had  all  tried 
to  do  so  in  vain,  he  untied  the  faggot  and  gave  them 
the  sticks  to  break  one  big  one.  As  they  did  this  quite 
easily,  the  old  man  said  to  them,  “  Thus  you,  my  sons, 
as  long  as  you  remain  united  among  yourselves,  are  a 
match  for  all  your  enemies;  but  if  you  quarrel  and 
part,  you  are  undone.” 

Who  had  sons.  Latin,  “  to  whom  there  were  sons.” 

Reconcile.  “  In  gratiam  reducere.” 

He  called  his  sons  and  bade  them.  Latin,  “he  bade  bis  called 
(Aorist  Participle  Passive)  sons.” 

Bring  him  some  sticks.  Be  sure  that  you  understand  the  Eng¬ 
lish  before  you  turn  it  into  Latin. 

Then  having  tied ,  &c.  Latin,  “  which  being  tied  together  with  a 
cord,  be,”  &c. 

Take  vp  the  faggot  and  break  it.  Latin,  “  break  the  faggot  taken 

up.” 

One  after  another  =  “  ex  ordine.” 

When  they  had  all  tried  to  do  so.  Latin,  “  Which  when  they 
had  all  tried  to  do.” 

He  untied  the  faggot  and  gave.  Latin,  “  the  faggot  being  untied 
he  gave.” 

To  break.  Latin,  either  “  that  they  might  break  them,”  or  “  to 
be  broken  ”  (Gerundive). 

Among  yourselves.  “Vobiscum.” 

A  match  for  =  “  equal  to.” 

You  are  undone  =  “all  is  over  with  you.” 

1.  Who  can  doubt  that  example  is  better  than 
precept  ? 

2.  Gan  this  fable  teach  us  anything  about  our  own  life  ? 

3.  When  a  nation  wages  war,  all  the  citizens  ought 
to  aid  those  who  govern  them,  and  not  remember  old 
quarrels. 

4.  What  nation  can  do  without  husbandmen  ? 

5.  Those  who  have  ships  must  also  have  harbours. 

2.  Anything  =  “  numquid.” 


E.  L.  E. 


1 


(  114  ) 


THE  HERDSMAN  AND  THE  LOST  BULL. 

A  herdsman,  who  had  lost  a  bull,  went  roaming 
through  the  forest  in  search  of  it.  Being  unable  to 
find  it,  he  began  to  pray  to  all  the  Nymphs  of  the 
forest  and  of  the  mountain,  to  Mercury,  and  to  Pan, 
and  vowed  that  he  would  offer  up  a  lamb  to  them  if 
only  he  discovered  the  thief.  At  that  very  moment, 
reaching  the  top  of  a  hill,  he  saw  a  lion,  who  was 
standing  over  the  carcase  of  his  bull,  which  he  had  just 
slain.  So  now  the  unhappy  man  promises  to  sacrifice 
all  his  herd,  if  only  he  may  escape  the  claws  of  him 
who  stole  the  bull.  If  the  gods  always  granted  our 
prayers,  how  many  of  11s  would  be  ruined  by  our  own 
requests ! 

Went  roaming  =  “  roamed.”  In  search  of  it  =  “  to  seek  it.” 

Being  unable.  Latin,  “  since  he  was  unable.” 

Of  the  forest  and  of  the  mountain.  Latin,  “  who  inhabit  the 
forest  and  the  mountain.” 

He  discovered.  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

Moment  =  “  tempus.”  Beaching.  Latin,  “  when  he  reached.” 

Granted  our  prayers.  Latin,  “  granted  (‘  prsesto  ’)  those  things 
which  we  pray  for.” 

By  our  own  requests.  Latin,  “  by  the  vows  of  ourselves.” 


1.  Having  obtained  his  wish,  he  was  still  unhappy. 

2.  He  repented  of  having  made  foolish  promises. 

3.  There  are  some  who  make  many  promises  and  do 
not  fulfil  them. 

4.  Mercury  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the 
lyre. 

5.  If  some  magician  promised  to  give  me  whatever 
I  wished,  I  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  ask  for 
sausages. 


2.  To  rnahe  foolish  promises  —  to  promise  foolish  things. 


(  115  ) 

THE  LION  AND  THE  GOAT. 

On  a  summer  day,  when  all  things  were  parched 
with  heat,  a  lion  and  a  goat  came  at  the  same  time  to 
a  small  spring,  to  quench  their  thirst.  They  at  once 
began  to  dispute  which  should  drink  first,  till  it  seemed 
that  each  was  ready  to  resist  the  other  even  to  death. 
But,  ceasing  from  the  strife  for  a  moment,  they  saw  a 
flock  of  vultures,  which  was  hovering  over  them,  ready 
to  devour  whichever  should  fall.  Seeing  this  they 
instantly  made  up  their  quarrel,  for  they  thought  that 
it  was  far  better  for  them  to  become  friends  than  to 
furnish  food  for  crows  and  vultures. 

Summer.  Adjective. 

Which.  See  “  who.” 

They  at  once  began  to  dispute.  Latin,  “  forthwith  a  quarrel  arose 
between  them.” 

Each  ...  the  other ,  “  alter  . . .  alter.”  Latin,  “  till  each  seemed 
ready  to  resist,”  &c. 

Even  to  death  =  “  usque  ad  mortem.” 

Ceasing  from  their  strife  for  a  moment.  Latin,  “  when  for  a 
moment  (‘  parumper’)  they  had  ceased  to  fight.” 

Whichever  should  fall.  Latin,  “  him  who  should  fall.”  (Pluper¬ 
fect  Subjunctive.) 

Seeing  this.  Latin,  “  Which  when  they  saw,”  or  “  Which  being 
seen.” 

Made  up  =  “  compono.” 

To  become  friends.  Rule  7. 


1.  Do  you  believe  that  a  goat  desired  to  resist  a 
lion? 

2.  It  made  small  difference  to  the  goat  whether  he  or 
the  lion  drank  first. 

3.  When  there  is  a  dispute  about  an  inheritance,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  heirs  become  no  richer. 

4.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  goat  to  have 
gone  away,  without  drinking  at  all ,  than  to  have  fought 
the  lion. 

5.  Even  if  he  had  fought  the  goat,  the  lion  would 
not  have  become  food  for  vultures. 

2.  It  made  small  difference.  It  make»  small  difference  =  u  parum 
interest,”  Look  out  “  interest.”  He  -  “  ipse.” 

I  2 


(  116  ) 

THE  HORSE  AND  THE  ASS. 

A  man,  who  owned  a  horse  and  an  ass,  was  wont, 
while  journeying,  to  spare  the  horse,  and  put  all  the 
burden  on  the  ass’s  back.  The  ass,  being  ill,  besought 
the  horse  one  day  to  take  part  of  his  load.  “For  if,” 
said  he,  “  you  would  take  part,  I  should  soon  be  well 
again ;  otherwise  this  burden  will  kill  me.”  The  horse 
however  bade  the  ass  go  on,  and  not  trouble  him 
with  his  complaints.  Soon  the  ass,  overcome  with  the 
weight,  dropped  down  dead,  as  he  had  foretold.  On 
this  the  master  coming  up,  took  the  load  from  the  ass 
and  put  it  on  the  horse’s  back,  and  made  him  carry  the 
ass’s  carcase  in  addition.  Thus,  for  refusing  to  take  a 
part,  he  had  to  bear  the  whole  load,  and  his  comrade’s 
body  besides. 

Own.  Use  “pasco.”  Journey  =  “iter  facio.” 

To  spare  the  horsey  c fee.  Here  a  Latin  writer  would  refer  to  the 
horse  by  the  pronoun  “  ille,”  to  the  ass  by  “  hie.” 

Being  ill  =  “  since  he  was  ill.”  One  day.  Say,  “  by  chance,” 
“  forte.” 

Ify  &c.  See  Conditional  Sentences.  Be  well  again  =  “  conva¬ 
lesco.” 

Otherwise  =  “  sin  minus.” 

Kill  =  “confioio.” 

On  this  =  which  being  done. 

Coming  upt  &c.  Latin,  “  when  he  had  come  up,  put  on  the  horse’s 
back  the  load  taken  from  (‘  detraho  ’)  the  ass.” 

Made  him  carry  =  forced  him  to  carry. 

In  addition  =  “  insuper.” 

Refusing.  Use  “  nolo.” 

He  had  to  hear ,  <fcc.  Latin,  “  the  whole  load  was  to  be  borne 
(Gerundive)  by  him.”  (Rule  37.) 

And. .  .besides.  “  Necnon.” 


1.  Why  did  not  the  horse  pity  the  ass? 

2.  The  ass  must  have  envied  the  horse. 

3.  Do  not  tell  him,  who  asks  you  for  help,  not  to 
trouble  you  with  complaints.  (Say,  “  do  not  forbid,  &c., 
to  trouble.”) 

4.  The  horse  was  angry  with  the  ass  for  asking  him 
for  help. 

5.  The  horse  will  repent  of  having  refused  what  the 
ass  asked. 


(  117  ) 

THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  JACKDAW. 


An  eagle  made  a  swoop  from  a  high  rock  and 
carried  off  a  lamb.  A  jackdaw,  who  happened  to  be 
near,  thinking  he  could  do  the  same,  bore  down  with  all 
his  might  upon  a  ram,  intending  to  bear  him  off  as  a 
prey.  But  his  claws  being  entangled  in  the  fleece,  he 
made  such  a  fluttering  in  his  efforts  to  escape,  that  the 
shepherd  saw  the  matter  and  caught  him.  Having 
clipped  his  wings,  he  carried  him  home  to  his  children 
at  nightfall.  “  What  bird  is  this  that  you  have  brought 
us,  father  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  children.  “If  you  ask 
him,”  said  the  shepherd,  “  he  will  tell  you  he  is  an 
eagle,  but,  if  you  believe  me,  I  know  him  to  be  but  a 
jackdaw.” 

Made  a  swoop  and  carried.  Latin,  “having  made  a  swoop 
(Ablative  Absolute)  carried.”  Swoop  =  impetus. 

Happened  to  be  near.  Latin,  “  by  chance  was  near.” 

I  am  near  =  adsum. 

Thinking.  Latin,  “when  he  thought,”  or  Aorist  Participle 
Deponent  Verb. 

Bore  down  —  “  se  demittere.” 

Intending  to.  Latin,  “  that  he  might.” 

lie  made  such  a  fluttering.  Say,  “  he  fluttered  so.”  Flutter  =  “  alls 
plaudere.”  Literally,  to  flap  with  the  wings.  So  =  “  adeo.” 

In  his  efforts  =  while  he  tried. 

Saw  the  matter  and  caught.  Latin,  “the  matter  being  seen, 
(Ablative  Absolute)  caught.” 

Is  this  that.  These  words  may  be  omitted  in  Latin.  Say, 
“  what  bird  have  you  brought.” 

He  will  tell  you  he  is  an  eagle.  Rule  40.  Explanations. 

Bui.  Latin,  “  nothing  else  than,”  “  nihil  aliud  quam.” 


1.  The  shepherd  entrusted  the  jackdaw  to  bis 
children. 

2.  Do  not  believe  a  jackdaw  rather  than  a  shepherd. 

3.  That  foolish  lamb  believes  that  the  jackdaw  is  an 
eagle. 

4.  The  state  entrusts  you  with  this  duty. 

5.  The  jackdaw  believed  himself  to  be  an  eagle. 
(Say,  “seemed  to  himself  to  be.”) 


(  118  ) 


THE  LION  AND  THE  ASS. 

A  lion  and  an  ass  agreed  to  go  out  hunting  together. 
So  when  they  had  come  to  a  cave  in  which  dwelt  many 
wild  goats,  the  lion  posted  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  but  the  ass,  going  within,  kicked  and  brayed  and 
made  a  din  to  frighten  them  out.  When  the  lion  had 
caught  many  of  them,  the  ass  came  out  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  done  good  service  and  frightened 
the  goats  finely.  “  No  doubt  about  it,”  said  the  lion. 
“Believe  me,  you  would  have  frightened  me  too  if  I 
had  not  known  you  were  an  ass.” 

A  lion  and  an  ass  agreed.  Latin,  “  it  was  agreed  between  a  lion 
and  an  ass.” 

Hunting.  Use  the  Supine  in  “  urn.” 

Going  within.  Use  Past  Participle  of  Deponent  Verb. 

Kick  =  “  calces  remitto.”  Bray  —  “  rudo,  rudivi.”  Frighten 
out  =  “  excito.” 

When  the  lion ,  &c.  Latin,  “  of  whom  when  the  lion  had  caught 
many.” 

Came  out  and  asked.  Latin,  “having  come  out  (Deponent 
Verb)  asked.” 

If  not  =  “  nonne.” 

Do  good  service  =  “  multum  proficio.” 

Finely  —  “  pulchre.” 

No  doubt  about  it  =  it  is  not  doubtful. 

You  would  have ,  &c.  Piefer  to  Conditional  Sentences  and  Rule  40. 


1.  Let  us  all  go  out  huntiug  together. 

2.  King  Midas  could  not  conceal  his  long  ears  from 
the  barber. 

3.  The  wild  goats  were  so  frightened  that  they 
rushed  into  the  lion’s  mouth. 

4.  What  proverb  bids  us  not  to  fear  those  who  make 
a  greet  noise?  (Say,  “forbids  us  to  fear.”) 

5.  How  Ibolish  the  goats  were  to  be  frightened  by 
an  ass ! 


(  119  ) 

THE  HART  AND  THE  VINE. 


A  hart,  pursued  by  hunters,  concealed  himself 
among  the  foliage  of  a  vine.  The  hunters  passed  by 
without  discovering  him,  and  when  he  thought  that  all 
was  safe,  1ip  began  browsing  on  the  leaves  that  had 
concealed  him.  But  one  of  the  hunters,  hearing  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  turned  round,  and,  guessing  that 
their  prey  was  there,  shot  an  arrow  and  killed  him. 
As  lie  was  dying  he  groaned,  “  I  suffer  justly  for  my 
ingratitude,  since  I  could  not  forbear  injuring  the  vine, 
which  had  protected  me  in  danger.” 

Pursued  by  hunters  =  “  whom  the  hunters  were  pursuing.” 

The  hunters ,  &c.  Latin,  “  when  the  hunters  had  passed  by,  &c., 
he,  thinking  (Deponent  Past  Participle)  that  all  (Neuter 
Plural)  was  safe,  began,”  &c. 

Hearing  the  rustling.  Ablative  Absolute. 

Turned  round  and  guessing ,  &c.  Latin,  “  when,  having  turned 
round  (Deponent  Participle)  he  had  guessed.” 

Shot  an  arrow  and  killed.  Latin,  “having  shot  an  arrow 
(Ablative  Absolute)  killed.” 

Groaned.  Latin,  “  he  said  with  a  groan.” 

Justly.  Say,  “  a  just  punishment.” 

Ingratitude.  Say,  “  ungrateful  mind.” 

I  could  not  forbear  injuring.  Latin,  “  I  could  not  restrain 
myself  (mihi  temperare)  from  injuring.” 

Since  I  could  not.  «  Latin,  “who  could  not”  (Perfect  Subjunctive). 

Protected.  Say,  “  had  been  for  a  protection.” 


1.  The  hunters  passed  the  stag  without  seeing  him. 

2.  Was  it  really  ungrateful  of  the  stag  to  browse 
on  the  leaves  of  the  trees  which  had  prevented  the 
hunters  from  seeing  him.  (Say,  “  was  the  stag  really 
ungrateful  who  (‘  qui  ’  with  Subjunctive)  browsed.”) 

3.  To  escape  death,  a  stag  will  rob  another  of  his 
lair. 

4.  Do  you  know  what  wife  was  killed  with  an  arrow 
bv  her  husband,  because  he  thought  that  she  was  a 
wild  beast? 

5.  Who  can  count  how  many  colours  the  sun  causes 
to  shine  in  the  dew  ? 


{  120  ) 

THE  MICE  IN  COUNCIL. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  mice,  being  much  harassed  by 
the  cat,  came  together  to  decide  how  they  should  rid 
themselves  of  this  continual  annoyance.  When  many 
plans  had  been  rejected,  a  young  mouse  said  that  a 
bell  should  be  fastened  to  the  cad’s  neck,  so  that  they 
might  hear  the  sound  of  her  coming,  and  be  able  to 
escape.  This  proposal  was  received  with  unanimous 
applause.  But  an  old  mouse,  who  had  sat  silent 
hitherto,  got  up  and  said  that  he  thought  the  plan  most 
ingenious,  and  did  not  doubt  it  would  succeed.  “I 
have  only  one  thing  to  ask  said  he,  “  which  of  us  will 
put  the  bell  on  the  cat’s  neck  ?”  It  is  one  thing  to 
propose  a  plan,  another  to  execute  it. 

How  they  should  rid  theiriselves  of.  Latin,  “  how  they  ought  (Im¬ 
perfect  Subjunctive)  to  free  themselves  from.” 

Annoyance  =  “  incommodum.” 

Should  he  fastened  to.  Latin,  “was  to  be  fastened  to.”  (Gerundive.) 

They  might  have ,  &c.,  and  he  able.  Latin,  “  the  sound  of  her 
coming  being  heard  (Ablative  Absolute),  they  might  be  able.” 

Unanimous  applause  —  “  summus  omnium  consensus.” 

Old  =  “  astate  gravis.” 

Got  up  and  said.  Latin,  “  when  he  had  risen,  said.” 

That  he  thought  the  plan  most  ingenious.  Latin,  “  that  to  him 
indeed  (‘  quidem  ’)  the  plan  seemed  very  good.” 

And  did  not  doubt  it  would  succeed.  Latin,  “  nor  did  he  doubt 
that  it  would  turn  out  well  ”  (“  bene  evenio.”  Historic 
Future  Subjunctive). 

To  ask.  Latin,  “which  I  may  ask,”  or  “to  be  asked” 
(Gerundive). 

Will  put  on  =  “alligo.”  Primary  Future  Subjunctive. 

One  thing  . . .  another  =  “  aliud  . . .  aliud.” 

Propose  —  “  suadeo.”  Execute  =  “  exsequor.” 

1.  Would  that  I  could  rid  myself  of  this  questioner. 

2.  Who  told  the  centurion  not  to  order  a  common 
soldier  to  do  that  which  he  was  afraid  to  do  himself? 

3.  Did  he  not  also  enforce  his  precept  by  his 
example  ? 

4.  How  comes  it  about  that  some  cats  carry  bells  ? 
(Use  “  evenit  ut.”) 

5.  Gats  attack  birds  as  well  as  mice. 

2.  Say,  who  forbade , 


(  121  ) 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  WOODCUTTER 

A  fox,  hard  pressed  by  the  hounds,  begged  a  wood¬ 
cutter  to  give  him  some  place  where  he  could  hide 
himself.  The  man  opened  the  door  of  his  own  hut, 
and  the  fox  went  in  and  hid  himself  in  a  comer.  The 
hunters  soon  arrived  aud  asked  the  woodcutter  if 
he  had  seen  the  fox.  He  said  “  No?  but  at  the 
same  time  pointed  with  his  finger  towards  the  hut. 
The  hunters,  however,  not  understanding  his  meaning, 
went  away.  When  the  fox  saw  them  go  he  came  out  of 
his  hiding-place,  and  began  to  depart  in  silence.  But  the 
woodcutter  upbraided  him  for  departing  without  thank¬ 
ing  his  friend.  “  If,*  said  the  fox,  “  you  had  been  as 
honest  with  your  fingers  as  with  your  tongue,  I  should 
not  have  gone  away  without  bidding  you  farewell.” 

Hard  pressed  by  the  hounds.  Latin,  “  whom  the  hounds  were 
closely  following  (‘  insequor’).” 

Some  place. — omit. 

Could.  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  “  possum.” 

The  man  opened ,  &c.,  and  the  fox ,  &c.  Render,  “who  when 
(he)  had  opened  the  door  of  his  own  hut,  the  fox  entering 
(Aorist  Participle  Deponent  Verb)  hid  himself.” 

Arrived  and  ashed.  Latin,  “  when  they  had  arrived,  asked.” 

Pointed ,  &c.  Render,  indicated  the  hut  with  his  finger. 

Not  understanding  his  meaning.  Latin,  “  since  what  he  meant 
they  understood  not.” 

When  the  fox ,  &c.  Latin,  “  whom  when  the  fox  saw  going  away 
(Present  Infinitive),  coming  out  (Aorist  Participle  Deponent) 
of  his  hiding  place  he  began  to  depart  (Imperfect)  in 
silence  (Adjective,  Nominative  Case).” 

For  departing ,  &c.  Latin,  “because  he  was  departing,  nor  was 
thanking  his  friend.”  Verbs  in  Imperfect  Subjunctive.  To 
thank  =  “gratias  ago”  (with  Dative),  literally,  I  offer  thanks. 

Honest  =  “  fidelis.” 

Without  bidding  you  farewell.  Latin,  “  you  not  being  saluted.” 
(Ablative  Absolute.) 

1.  The  woodcutter  hoped  thatthe  fox  would  thank  him. 

2.  If  the  woodcutter  had  lived  now-a-days,  would  he 
have  helped  the  fox  ? 

3.  Why  do  those  who  love  to  kill  foxes  prevent 
others  from  killing  them  ? 

4.  If  there  were  no  hunters  there  would  be  no  foxes. 

5  Do  foxes  therefore  love  those  who  hunt  them  ? 
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THE  SHEPHERD  AND  THE  WOLF. 


A  shepherd,  who  fed  his  flock  not  far  from  a  village, 
used  in  jest  to  run  to  the  neighbours  praying  them 
to  help  him  because  the  wolf  was  attacking  his  sheep. 
Several  times  the  neighbours  who  came  to  help  him 
were  only  laughed  at  for  their  pains.  At  last  one  day 
the  wolf  came  in  reality.  Then  the  shepherd,  no  longer 
in  jest,  began  to  cry  out  to  his  neighbours  lor  help. 
But  they,  thinking  that  he  was  trying  to  deceive  them 
as  before,  gave  no  heed  to  his  cries.  And  so  it  befell 
that  the  wolf  devoured  the  sheep.  Thus  the  shepherd 
learnt,  too  late,  that  liars  are  not  believed  even  when 
they  tell  the  truth. 

In  jest  —  “  per  jocum.” 

Praying  them.  Latin,  “  whom  he  prayed.” 

Was  attacking.  Render  by  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

Who  came  to  help  him.  In  Latin,  “  I  come  to  help  you  ”  may  be 
rendered  “  venio  tibi  auxilio,”  lit.  I  come  for  a  help  to  you. 

Were  laughed  at  for  their  pains.  Latin,  “  were  for  a  laughing¬ 
stock  to  him.”  (“  Ludibrium,”  Dative.) 

One  day  the  wolf  Game.  Render,  “it  happened  that  the  wolf 
came.” 

In  reality  =  “  revera.” 

To  cry  out  for  =  “  oro.”  Rule  19. 

Thinking.  Latin,  “  since  they  thought,”  or  render  by  Aorist 
Participle  of  Deponent  Verb. 

To  give  no  heed  to  =  “  negligo,”  3.  His  cries.  Say,  “  him  crying.” 

( Befell )  that.  That  is  translated  by  “  ut  ”  with  Subjunctive. 

Liars ,  &c.  Rule  16. 


1.  Do  not  tell  lies  even  in  jest.  ( I  tell  lies  =  1 

lie.  “  Mentior.”) 

2.  There  are  some  who  give  no  heed  to  their 
teachers. 

3.  Why  did  not  the  shepherd  himself  go  to  meet  the 
wolf?  (Go  to  meet.  “  Obviam  eo,”  with  Dative.) 

4.  Those  who  weep  although  they  are  not  hurt,  are 
not  believed  when  they  really  suffer  pain. 

5.  How  much  better  is  it  to  suffer  pain  without 
complaining  ! 
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THE  LION  AND  THE  MOUSE. 

As  a  lion  was  sleeping,  it  happened  that  a  mouse 
ran  across  his  face.  The  lion  awaking  caught  the 
mouse,  and  was  about  to  devour  it,  but  moved  by  its 
entreaties  not  to  punish  one  who  did  not  mean  to 
offend,  he  spared  its  life.  Not  long  after,  it  happened 
that  the  lion,  while  roaming  the  woods  in  search  of 
prey,  fell  into  the  hunter’s  toils.  Finding  himself 
entangled  and  unable  to  escape,  he  roared  so  loud  that 
the  whole  forest  echoed.  The  mouse  recognising  the 
voice  of  him  who  had  spared  him,  ran  to  the  place,  and 
having  nibbled  through  with  his  teeth  the  knot  which 
bound  the  lion,  enabled  him  to  get  free. 

As  =  while. 

The  lion,  &c.  Latin,  “  when  the  lion  awaking  (Past  Participle) 
was  about  to  devour  the  caught  (Aorist  Passive  Participle) 
mouse.”  Omit  but. 

Not  to  punish.  Latin,  “  that  he  should  not  punish.”  That  not  = 
“  ne.” 

One  =  “  him.” 

Who  did  not  mean  to  offend.  “  Latin,  who  had  offended  (‘  pecco,’ 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive)  unintentionally  (‘  imprudens,’  Ad¬ 
jective).” 

Not  long  after.  “  Postea  aliquanto.” 

In  search  of.  Latin,  “  that  he  might  seek  ;  ”  or  render  the  clause, 
“  while  he  sought  prey  through  the  woods.” 

Finding  himself,  &c.  Latin,  “  who,  when  he  found  that  he 
entangled  (Aorist  Participle  Passive)  could  not  escape.” 

So  loud  =  “  tantum.” 

Recognising  the  voice.  Latin,  “  when  he  recognised  ;  ”  or  Ablative 
Absolute,  “  the  voice  being  recognised.” 

Having  nibbled  through.  Latin,  “  when  by  gnawing  (‘  rodendo  ’) 
he  had  loosed  (‘  solvo,’  Pluperfect  Subjunctive).” 

Which  bound  the  lion.  Say,  “  by  which  the  lion  was  bound.” 

Enabled  him  to  get  free.  Latin,  “  made  for  him  the  power  of 
escaping.”  (Gerund.) 

1.  The  mouse  begged  the  lion  not  to  kill  him. 

2.  Who  would  have  thought  that  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  lion  to  spare  the  mouse  ? 

3.  What  caused  the  lion  to  spare  the  mouse  ? 

4.  He  cannot  have  thought  the  mouse  would  be 
of  service  to  him.  (See  note.) 

5.  Nets  catch  lions  as  well  as  fish. 

4.  Say,  “  could  not  be  (‘  fieri  ’)  that  (‘  ut  ’)  he  thought.” 
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MERCURY  AND  THE  WOODMAN. 

I. 

A  woodman,  who  was  felling  a  tree  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  by  accident  let  his  axe  drop  into  the  stream. 
Thereupon  being  in  great  distress,  he  sat  down  and 
wept.  But  Mercury,  whose  river  it  was,  taking  com" 
passion  on  him,  approached  and  asked  him  the  cause 
of  his  sorrow.  Hearing  the  state  of  the  case,  he  dived 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  bringing  up  a  golden 
axe,  asked  the  woodman  if  that  were  the  axe  lie  had 
lost.  On  his  denying  it,  Mercury  dived  a  second  time 
and  brought  up  a  silver  axe.  Again  the  man  denied 
that  it  was  his.  So  diving  a  third  time  he  showed  the 
woodman  the  very  axe  which  he  had  lost.  “  That  is 
mine/’  said  he,  delighted  to  have  recovered  his  own  ; 
and  so  pleased  was  Mercury  with  his  honesty  that  he 
at  once  made  him  a  present  of  the  others. 

Being  in  great  distress..  Latin,  “  since  he  was  overwhelmed 
(‘  premo  ’)  by  great  grief.” 

Taking  compassion  on.  Fast  Participle  of  “  miseror,”  1. 

Approached  and  asked.  Latin,  “  when  he  had  approached,  asked.” 

The  cause.  Latin,  “  what  was  the  cause.” 

Hearing  the  state  of  the  case.  Latin,  “  when  he  had  heard 
(‘  cognosco  ’)  how  the  matter  was  (‘  se  habere  ’).” 

Bringing  up.  Ablative  Absolute,  or  “  quum  ”  with  Subjunctive. 

The  axe  he  had  lost  =  “  the  axe  which  he  had  lost.” 

Dived  a  second  time  and  brought  up.  Latin,  “  when  he  had  dived, 
&c.,  brought  up.” 

Diving  a  third  time.  Latin,  “  when  he  had  dived,”  &c. 

Delighted  to  have  recovered.  Latin,  “joyful  because  he  had 
recovered” ;  or,  “joyful  his  own  being  recovered.”  (Ablative 
Absolute.) 

And  so  pleased  was  Mercury  with  his  honesty.  Latin,  “  whose 
honesty  pleased  Mercury  so  much.” 

The  others.  Use  “  reliquus.” 

1.  Woodman,  spare  yonder  beech-tree. 

2.  Since  this  is  the  case,  I  must  forgive  you. 

3.  Would  that  I  could  find  a  golden  axe  by  diving. 

4.  The  woodman  was  presented  by  Mercury  with  two 
axes. 

5.  I  would  rather  find  a  silver  axe  than  an  egg  made 
of  chalk. 
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MERCURY  AND  THE  WOODMAN. 

II. 

When  the  woodman  had  returned  to  his  comrades 
and  told  them  what  had  happened,  one  of  them  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  whether  he  might  not  have  the  same  good 
fortune.  So  going  to  the  same  place,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  wood,  he  let  his  axe  drop  into  the 
river  intentionally ;  then  sitting  down  on  the  bank  he 
pretended  to  be  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Mercury 
approached  as  before,  and  hearing  from  him  that  he 
was  weeping  because  he  had  lost  his  axe,  dived  once 
more  into  the  stream,  and,  bringing  up  a  golden  axe, 
asked  him  if  that  were  the  axe  he  had  lost.  The  man 
swore  that  it  was  his  own,  and  was  about  to  grasp  it, 
when  Mercury,  to  punish  his  impudence  and  lying, 
not  only  refused  to  give  it  him,  but  did  not  even 
restore  him  his  own  axe  again. 

Had  returned  and  told.  Latin,  “  having  returned  (Deponent  Par¬ 
ticiple)  had  told.” 

What  =  “  those  things  which.” 

Whether  he  might  not  have.  Latin,  “whether  it  were  lawful 
(‘  licet,’  Imperfect  Subjunctive)  for  him  to  enjoy  (‘  utor  ’).” 
Omit  good . 

Going.  Latin,  “  when  he  had  gone.” 

To  the  same  place  =  “  eodem.” 

For  the  purpose  of  cutting  =  “  to  cut.”  To  cut  wood  =  “  lignari.” 

Hearing.  Latin,  “  when  he  had  heard.” 

He  had  lost.  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  (in  both  places). 

Once  more.  Say  “  again.” 

Begin  the  last  sentence,  when  the  man  swore ,  &c.,  Mercury  c fee. 

1.  Mercury  determined  to  punish  the  woodman  who 
pretended  that  he  had  dropped  his  axe  into  the  river 
by  accident. 

2.  Do  not  rashly  throw  away  that  which  you  have, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  something  better.  (Say, 
“  because  you  hope.”) 

3.  Mind  you  do  not  attempt  to  deceive  Mercury,  who 
himself  deceived  even  the  god  who  is  worshipped  at 
Delphi. 

4.  How  do  you  know  that  Mercury  invented  the  lyre? 
(How  =  “  unde.”) 

5.  Who  would  believe  that  a  thief  would  dare  to  *sk 
a  god  to  help  him  ? 
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STORY  OF  THE  TROJAN  WAR. 

1. 

Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  was  a  youth 
of  extraordinary  beauty  who  kept  sheep  in  Mount  Ida. 
There  came  to  him  three  goddesses,  Juno,  Minerva, 
and  Venus,  asking  him  to  decide  a  dispute  for  them. 
For  Discord  had  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  gods  an 
apple  of  gold,  on  which  were  inscribed  these  words : 
“  Let  this  be  given  to  the  fairest.”  But  who  was  thp 
fairest  ?  Since  they  could  not  decide  this  amongst 
themselves,  they  appointed  Paris  judge.  But  before  he 
spoke,  each  for  herself  tried  to  bribe  him.  J  uno  pro¬ 
mised  him  a  kingdom  if  he  gave  her  the  apple, Minerva 
wisdom,  Venus  the  loveliest  woman  on  earth  to  be  his 
wife.  Despising  power  and  wisdom  he  chose  the  gift 
which  Venus  promised,  and  gave  her  the  prize.  Then 
he  forsook  the  nymph  QEnone,  who  had  been  betrothed 
to  him,  and  crossed  the  sea  in  search  of  his  promised 
bride. 

Juno ,  Minerva ,  and  Venus.  Latin,  “Juno  and  Minerva  and 
Venus.” 

Into  the  midst  of  the  gods.  Lender  by  Adjective  “  medius,”  in 
the  same  way  as,  the  tojp  of  the  mountain.  Rule  8.  Expla¬ 
nation. 

Apple  of  gold.  Latin,  “  golden  apple.” 

Fairest.  Feminine. 

If  he  game.  Verb  in  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

On  earth.  Say,  “  of  all.” 

To  be  his  wife.  Latin,  “  who  should  be  his  wife.” 

Despising  power  and  wisdom.  Latin,  “  power  and  wisdom  being 
despised.” 

Then  he  forsook  the  nymph  CEnone,  the.,  and  crossed ,  &c.  Render, 
“  Then  the  nymph  (Enone,  being  forsaken,  &c.,  he  crossed,” 
&c. 

In  search  of  —  “to  seek.” 
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STORY  OF  THE  TROJAN  WAR. 

II. 

Paris,  on  arriving  at  Sparta,  was  hospitably  enter¬ 
tained  by  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta.  But  he  showed 
himself  very  ungrateful,  for  in  the  absence  of  Menelaus 
he  carried  off  his  wife  Helen,  the  fairest  of  all  women, 
and  sailed  to  Troy.  Nor  did  he  only  carry  off  Helen, 
but  also  loaded  his  ship  with  silver  and  gold,  of  which 
he  robbed  the  Spartan  king.  The  result  was  that  all 
Greece  took  up  arms,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done  to 
Menelaus.  Agamemnon,  brother  of  Menelaus  and 
King  of  Mycenae,  commanded  the  host.  He  sum¬ 
moned  all  the  other  kings  in  Greece  to  follow  him. 
Some  came  willingly,  others  unwillingly.  For  ten 
years  arms  were  being  forged,  ships  were  being 
built,  and  all  things  necessary  for  a  great  war  were 
being  prepared.  Let  us  now  enquire  who  were  the 
chieftains  who  went  with  Agamemnon  to  besiege  Troy. 

On  arriving.  Latin,  “  when  he  arrived.” 

Hospitably.  Latin,  “  with  hospitality.” 

In  the  absence  of  Menelaus.  Latin,  “  Menelaus  being  absent.” 
(Ablative  Absolute.) 

Robbed  =  “  spoliavit.”  Look  out  the  construction. 

The  result  was  that.  Latin,  “  whence  it  happened  that,”  “  unde 
evenit  ut,”  &c. 

The  wrongs  done  to  Menelaus.  Latin,  “  the  wrongs  of  Menelaus.” 

Who  were.  Verb  in  Perfect  Subjunctive. 

All  things  necessary.  Say,  “  all  things  which  were  necessary.” 

Who  were  the  chieftains  who  went  f  Say,  “  what  chieftains 
went  ?  ” 
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STORY  OF  THE  TROJAN  WAR 

III. 

Of  all  the  chieftains,  whom  Agamemnon  summoned, 
the  most  famous  was  Achilles.  He  was  the  son  of 
Peleus  and  of  Thetis,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Nereids, 
the  nymphs  who  inhabit  the  sea.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  the  handsomest  and  bravest  of  all  the 
Greeks.  He  was  educated  by  Chiron,  the  Centaur,  and 
was  taught  all  the  arts  which  a  hero  ought  to  learn. 
He  could  play  on  the  lyre  as  well  as  use  his  weapons ; 
and  such  was  his  swiftness  of  foot  that  none  could  out¬ 
strip  him.  When  Agamemnon  summoned  him,  he  had 
to  chose  whether  he  would  gain  the  greatest  glory  as  a 
warrior,  or  would  live  a  long  life.  For  his  mother  had 
foretold  that  he  would  either  die  before  his  time  at 
Troy  after  gaining  greater  glory  than  anyone  before,  or, 
if  he  stayed  at  home,  would  never  win  renown.  Achilles 
did  not  hesitate  to  choose  fame,  though  it  was  to  be 
bought  at  the  'price  of  death.  He  came  to  Aulis, 
whence  the  fleet  was  to  start,  followed  by  his  faithful 
friend  Patroclus. 

Was  taught  all  the  arts.  Rule  19. 

He  had  to  choose.  Latin,  “  it  was  to  be  chosen  (Gerundive)  by 
him.” 

Whether  he  would  gain.  See  “would”  4.  Verb  in  Imperfect 
Subjunctive. 

As  a  warrior.  Latin,  either  “  a  warrior,”  omitting  “  as  ”  or  “  in 
war.” 

That  he  would  die.  See  “  would,”  1. 

After  gaining.  Render  by  Past  Participle  of  “adipiscor.” 
(Deponent.) 

Than  anyone  before.  Say,  “  than  there  had  been  to  anyone 
before.” 

If  he  stayed.  Verb  in  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

To  be  bought.  Gerundive. 

Was  to  start.  Latin,  “  was  about  to  start.”  (Future  Participle.) 

Followed  by,  &c.  Remember  that  “sequor”  is  a  Deponent  Verb. 
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STORY  OF  THE  TROJAN  WAR. 

1Y. 

Although  Achilles  was  the  bravest  and  handsomest 
of  the  Greeks,  there  were  some  who  were  his  equals  in 
council.  Such  a  one  we  believe  was  Ulysses,  King  of 
Ithaca.  He  ruled  a  small  and  barren  island,  yet  none 
the  less  on  that  account  he  had  obtained  renown  far 
and  wide  for  his  wisdom  and  cunning.  At  first  he  did 
not  wish  to  go  to  Troy,  and  that  he  might  not  be 
obliged  to  do  so  he  pretended  to  be  mad.  But  one 
Palamedes  detected  the  trick.  As  the  king  was 
ploughing,  Palamedes  took  his  infant  son  Telemachus, 
and  placed  him  in  the  field  in  front  of  his  father’s  oxen. 
If  Ulysses  had  been  really  mad,  he  would  have  gone 
on  without  noticing  the  baby,  but  he  turned  the  plough 
aside ,  and  so  was  forced  to  confess  that  he  was  feigning 
madness.  So  he  went  to  Troy,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  battle  as  well  as  in  council,  nor  was  anyone 
more  useful  to  Agamemnon. 

Such  a  one  =  “  talis.” 

On  that  account.  Latin,  “  on  account  of  that  thing.” 

Pretended  to  be  mad.  Latin,  “  pretended  that  he  was  mad.” 

As  the  king ,  &c.  As  =  “  while.” 

Took  his  infant  son  Telemachus  and  placed  him ,  &c.  Latin, 
“  placed  his  infant  son  Telemachus  taken,”  &c.  Remember 
that  his  refers  to  Ulysses. 

In  front  of  =  “  before.” 

If  &c.  See  Conditional  Sentences. 

He  went  to  Troy  and ,  &c.  Latin,  having  set  out  (Past  Participle 
Deponent)  to  Troy,  he,”  &c. 


E.  l.  E. 


K 
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STORY  OF  THE  TROJAN  WAR. 

V. 

In  naming  Achilles  and  Ulysses,  we  have  made  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  leaders  whom  everyone  would  rank 
first.  But  there  were  others  also  wdio  deserve  to  be 
praised.  Among  these  was  Nestor,  King  of  Pylos, 
who,  though  now  a  very  old  man,  armed  himself  and 
left  his  home,  that  he  might  give  good  advice  to  the 
kings,  even  if  he  were  not  able  to  fight  himself.  From 
his  mouth,  says  the  poet,  flowed  speech  sweeter  than 
honey.  Ajax,  too,  was  there  with  his  brother  Teucer 
from  the  island  of  Salamis,  famous  many  ages  after  for 
the  great  sea-fight  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians. 
Ajax  was  the  strongest  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  the  best 
fighter  save  only  Achilles.  But  a  miserable  fate 
awaited  him  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  for,  being  driven 
mad  by  Minerva,  he  behaved  in  such  a  way  that ,  on 
coming  to  his  senses,  he  could  not  endure  the  eyes  of 
men,  but  with  his  own  hand  made  an  end  of  his  life. 
There  was  also  Diomedes  the  Argive,  a  brave  warrior 
who  even  fought  with  gods,  since  he  wounded  Venus, 
and  made  Mars  cry  out  for  pain.  Idomeneus,  too, 
came/rom  Crete,  followed  by  seventy  ships  and  many 
soldiers. 

In  naming ,  &c.  Render  by  Ablative  Absolute  :  “  Achilles  and 
Ulysses  being  named.” 

Deserve  to  he  praised.  Latin,  “are  worthy  of  praise.” 

Of  Pylos.  Adjective,  “  Pylius.” 

Armed  himself  and  left ,  &c.  Latin,  “  having  being  armed,  left,”  &c. 

Famous.  “  Made  famous,”  or  “  which  was  made  famous.” 

Many  ages  after.  Latin,  “  later  by  many  ages.” 

The  taking  of  Troy.  Latin,  “  Troy  taken.” 

Driven  =  “  made.” 

He  behaved  in  such  a  way.  Latin,  “  he  so  bore  himself.”  I  bear 
myself  =  “  me  gero.” 

On  coming  to  his  sense?.  Latin,  “  when  again  he  had  become  sane.” 

Since  here  =  inasmuch  ”  as.  “  Siquidem,”  followed  by  Indica¬ 
tive  Mood. 

Made  Mars  cry  out.  Latin,  “  brought  it  to  pass  (‘  efficio  ’)  that 
Mars  cried  out.” 

Followed.  Remember  that  “  sequor”  is  a  Deponent  Verb. 
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YI. 


There  was  on  the  coast  of  Boeotia  a  harbour  which 
was  called  Aulis.  Thither  came  all  the  ships  of  the 
Greeks  that  from  thence  they  might  cross  the  .ZEgean 
Sea.  There  are  said  to  have  been  about  twelve  hundred 
vessels,  which  carried  about  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
But  for  a  long  time  adverse  winds  prevented  the  fleet 
from  starting.  At  last  the  seer  Calchas,  on  being  con¬ 
sulted,  told  the  Greeks  that  King  Agamemnon  himself 
was  in  fault,  because  he  had  offended  Diana  by  killing 
a  fawn  which  she  dearly  loved.  Until  the  goddess 
should  be  propitiated,  Calchas  said  that  the  winds 
would  be  adverse,  and  that  she  must  be  propitiated  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  the  king’s  own  daughter. 
Ambition  overpowered  fatherly  love,  and  Iphigenia 
was  led  to  the  altar.  Some  say  that  she  was  sacrificed  ; 
others  that  Diana,  pitying  the  maiden,  put  a  fawn  in 
her  place,  and  carried  her  off  to  the  Chersonese  to  be 
her  priestess. 


Twelve  hundred  vessels.  Latin,  “ships  one  thousand  two 
hundred.” 

Because  he  had  offended.  Latin,  “  who  had  offended  ”  (Pluperfect 
Subjunctive). 

By  killing  a  fawn.  Render  by  Ablative  Absolute. 

Dearly  =  “  very  much,”  “  admodum.” 

Should  he  propitiated.  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  Passive. 

The  king's  own  daughter.  Latin,  “  the  daughter  of  the  king 
himself.” 

Put  a  fawn  in  her  place ,  and,  &c.  Latin,  “  a  fawn  having  been 
put  in  her  (‘  ejus  ’)  place,  carried  her  off,”  &c. 
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VII. 

Having  enumerated  some  of  the  allies  of  Agamemnon, 
let  us  now  see  what  warriors  Troy  had  to  oppose  to 
them.  In  the  first  place  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  had 
many  valiant  sons,  the  bravest  of  whom  was  Hector. 
Everyone  pities  Hector  when  he  falls  by  the  hand  of 
Achilles,  for  we  feel  that  a  brave  man  has  perished, 
and  with  him  the  hopes  of  his  fatherland.  Not  indeed 
equal  to  Hector,  but  still  a  good  warrior,  was  ZEneas, 
son  of  the  goddess  Venus  and  Anchises.  ZEneas  has 
been  sung  of  by  Virgil,  the  great  Roman  poet,  in  a 
poem  which  we  hope  you  will  all  read  some  day.  At 
Troy  he  showed  himself  a  brave  chieftain,  and  we  are 
told  that  he  was  specially  dear  to  the  immortal  gods, 
who  knew  that  the  Fates  had  ordained  that  Rome 
should  be  founded  by  the  posterity  of  ZEneas.  Sarpedon 
also  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans,  a  Lycian  king 
who  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  himself.  But 
the  Trojans  were  no  match  for  the  Greeks  in  the  field, 
and  they  were  soon  shut  up  within  the  walls.  Still 
they  did  not  think  of  surrendering  the  city. 

Having  enumerated.  Latin,  “  since  we  have  enumerated,”  or 
render  by  Ablative  Absolute. 

What  =  “  qualis.”  Troy.  Say,  “  the  Trojans.” 

To  oppose.  Latin,  “  whom  they  should  oppose.” 

Priam  had.  Latin,  “  to  Priam  there  were.” 

Many  valiant  sons.  Say,  “  many  and  valiant  sons.” 

Not  indeed  equal  to  Hector.  Latin,  “  to  Hector  indeed  (*  quidem’) 
not  equal.” 

TEneas  has  been  sung  of  by  Virgil.  Latin,  “  Virgil  has  sung 
AEneas.” 

Some  day.  “  Aliquando.” 

We  are  told.  Latin,  “  we  learn.  ” 

Sarpedon  also  came  to  the  aid ,  &c.  I  come  to  your  aid ,  Latin, 
“  I  come  for  an  aid  to  you.” 

No  match  for  =  “  impar.”  Field  =  “  acies.” 

They  did  not  think.  Latin,  “  they  thought  (‘  cogito  ’)  nothing.” 

Of  surrenderinq  the  city.  Latin,  “  about  the  city  to  be  surrendered 
(Gerundive).” 
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YIII. 

The  Trojan  war  lasted  for  ten  years.  But  Homer,  in 
the  Iliad,  does  not  relate  nearly  all  the  war.  Nine 
years  have  passed  before  the  time  at  which  his  poem 
begins,  and  he  does  not  tell  us  all  that  happens  in  the 
tenth.  It  must  have  been  very  hard  to  feed  so  great 
an  army  for  so  many  years  ;  and  although  the  Greeks 
had  not  taken  Troy,  they  had  sacked  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns,  and  ravaged  the  country  in  search  of 
food  and  plunder.  Among  the  maidens  whom  the 
Greeks  had  taken  was  Chryseis,  daughter  of  Chryses, 
priest  of  Phoebus.  She  had  been  given  to  Agamemnon 
when  the  booty  was  divided.  But  her  father,  out  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  prayed  to  Phoebus, 
who  sent  a  plague  upon  the  Greek  host,  which  killed 
cattle  and  men  alike.  Calchas,  the  seer,  told  them  why 
the  god  had  sent  the  plague.  Upon  this  the  Greeks, 
and  especially  Achilles,  cried  out  that  Agamemnon 
must  restore  the  old  man’s  daughter.  The  king,  very 
wroth,  said  he  would  restore  her,  but  would  take  in 
her  place  Briseis,  a  fair  maiden,  who  had  been  given  to 
Achilles.  Hence  arose  a  dire  quarrel. 

Does  not  relate  nearly  all  the  war.  Latin,  “  relates  only  a  small 
part  of  the  war.” 

And  he  does  not  =  “  nor  does  he.” 

It  must  have  been  =  “  it  could  not  help  being.”  See  “  must.” 

Hard.  “  Difficilis.” 

Country.  Use  “  Ager  Trojanus.” 

In  search  of.  Latin,  “while  they  seek,”  or  “  that  they  might 
find.” 

For  the  loss  of  his  dauqhter.  Latin,  “for  his  lost  daughter.” 
See  “/or,”  10. 

Which  killed ,  &c.  Say,  “by  which  both  cattle  and  men  were 
killed.” 

Upon  this  =  “  then.” 
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IX. 


Achilles  swore  that  he  would  not  fight  any  more  on 
behalf  of  the  Greeks,  because  they  had  not  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent  Agamemnon  from  taking  away  Briseis.  Out  of  the 
depths  of  the  sea  came  his  mother  Thetis  to  console 
her  son.  She  bids  him  abide  in  his  tent.  She  says  she 
will  pray  to  Jupiter  to  grant  victory  to  the  Trojans, 
that  the  Greeks  may  regret  the  absence  of  Achilles. 
At  once  she  sets  out  to  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  and 
clasping  the  knees  of  the  Thunderer  prays  him  to 
avenge  her  son.  “  If  the  Fates,’’  says  she,  “  foretold 
that  he  is  to  die  early,  they  also  promised  that  he 
should  win  immortal  renown.  But  now  King  Agamem¬ 
non  has  insulted  him  openly  before  all  the  host.” 
Jupiter  replies  that  the  Trojans  shall  prevail  until  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  is  appeased.  He  sends  a  dream  to 
Agamemnon,  by  which  he  bids  him  attack  the  city  on 
the  morrow.  Deceived  by  the  dream,  Agamemnon 
marshals  his  troops  and  prepares  to  fight. 

Any  more  =  “  ulterius.” 

On  behalf  of  —  “  for.” 

Because  they  had  not  tried.  Latin,  “  who  had  not  tried  (Pluper¬ 
fect  Subjunctive).” 

To  grant  =  “that  he  should  grant,”  “  ut,”  with  Subjunctive 
after  a  Verb  of  asking. 

The  absence  of  Achilles.  Latin,  “  the  absent  Achilles.” 

Clasping.  Piender  by  Past  Participle  of  Deponent  Verb. 

Is  to  die.  Piender  by  Impersonal  Gerundive,  “  that  it  is  to  be 
died  by  him.” 

Shall  prevail.  Say,  “  be  superior.” 

Morrow  =  “  dies  crastinus.” 

Marshals  his  troops  and  prepares.  Latin,  “  his  troops  being 
marshalled  (Ablative  Absolute)  prepares.” 
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X. 

The  battle  was  fought  with  courage  and  firmness  on 
both  sides,  but,  according  to  the  will  of  Jupiter  the 
Trojans  prevailed.  Only  the  approach  of  night  saved 
the  Greeks’  ships  from  being  set  on  fire  by  Hector. 
The  Greeks  are  cooped  up  within  their  entrenchments 
while  the  Trojans  bivouac  on  the  open  plain,  hoping 
that  on  the  following  day  they  will  utterly  destroy 
their  foes,  unless  indeed  they  escape  during  the  night. 
Agamemnon  calls  a  council  to  determine  what  is  to  be 
done.  At  first ,  he  proposes  that  they  shall  at  once 
embark  and  return  home.  But  afterwards,  at  the 
advice  of  Nestor,  he  chooses  three  chieftains  to  go  as 
ambassadors  to  Achilles,  and  try  to  appease  his  wrath. 
They  are  bidden  to  offer  Briseis,  and  many  treasures 
besides,  if  only  Achilles  will  be  persuaded  to  enter  the 
battle.  Ajax  and  Ulysses  are  two  of  the  envoys.  The 
third  is  Phoenix,  an  old  man  whom  Achilles  loved  and 
honoured  like  a  father.  Achilles  receives  them  courte¬ 
ously,  and  listens  to  their  words,  but  finally  refuses  to 
take  the  gifts  or  to  fight  against  Hector. 

The  battle,  &c.  Latin,  “  it  was  fought  courageously  and  firmly.” 

Open  plain  =  “  campus.” 

Escape.  Perfect  Subjunctive  Active. 

To  determine  =  “  that  he  may  determine.” 

He  proposes  =  “  suadet.” 

That  they  shall  embark  and  return.  Latin,  “  that  having  em¬ 
barked  they  should  return.”  Having  embarked  =  “  their  ships 
having  been  entered  (‘  conscendo  ’).”  (Ablative  Absolute.) 

At  the  advice  of  Nestor.  Latin,  “  Nestor  (being)  adviser.”  (  Ab¬ 
lative  Absolute.) 

To  go  =  “  who  should  go.” 

As  ambassadors.  See  “  as,”  6. 

If  only  Achilles  will  be  persuaded.  Latin,  “  provided  that 
(‘  dummodo  ’)  it  be  persuaded  to  Acl  illes.” 

Refuses  to  take  &c.  Latin,  “  denies  that  he  will  take  ...  or 
will  fight.” 
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XI. 

At  sunrise  the  battle  was  renewed.  Either  side 
prevails,  according  to  the  will  of  the  gods.  Neptune 
aids  the  Greeks,  Apollo  the  Trojans.  J uno  by  a  crafty 
device  lulls  Jupiter  to  sleep,  and  prevents  him  from 
seeing  the  battle.  At  length  he  awakes  and  sees  the 
Troj  ans  routed.  Indignant  at  the  fraud  he  threatens 
his  spouse  with  terrible  punishment,  sends  Iris  to  bid 
Neptune  leave  the  field,  and  Apollo  to  revive  Hector, 
whom  Ajax  has  stricken  doivn  with  a  huge  stone. 
Hector,  forgetting  his  wound  and  full  of  confidence, 
assails  the  Greek  ramparts,  bursts  open  the  gates,  and 
almost  sets  fire  to  the  shifts.  Then  at  last  Achilles  is 
moved.  He  will  not  fight  himself,  but  sends  his  friend 
Patroclus,  clad  in  his  arms  and  followed  by  his  men. 
Patroclus  repels  the  victorious  Trojans,  but  incautiously 
pursues,  them  too  far,  and  is  slain  by  Hector,  who  strips 
from  his  limbs  the  arms  of  Achilles.  How  great  is  the 
sorrow  of  Achilles  for  his  lost  friend,  no  tongue  can 
tell.  In  vain  his  mother  tries  to  console  him.  He 
only  lives  that  he  may  take  vengeance  on  Hector, 
though  the  Fates  have  decreed  that  he  himself  must  die 
when  he  has  slain  his  foe. 

Either  side  =  “  uterque.”  Nominative  Plural.  Prevail  =  “  vinco.” 

Crafty  device  =  “dolus.” 

Lulls  Jupiter  to  sleep  and  prevents  him.  Latin,  “prevents 
J  upiter  lulled  to  sleep.” 

Ee  awakes  and  sees.  Latin,  “  being  awakened  he  sees.” 

To  leave  the  field  =  “  acie  exire.” 

Assails,  bursts,  and  sets  fire.  Latin,  “  assails,  &c.,  and  the  gates 
being  burst  open  (Ablative  Absolute)  almost  sets  fire,”  &c. 

He  will  not  fight,  but  sends,  &c.  Latin,  “  since  he  will  not  fight, 
he  sends,”  &c. 

And  followed  by  his  men.  Latin,  “  his  (men)  following.”  Omit 
and. 

Incautiously  pursues  and  is  slain.  Latin,  “  incautiously  pursuing 
(Aorist  Participle  Deponent)  is  slain.” 

Of  Achilles.  Use  the  Dative  Ca-e. 

Lives.  Say,  “  wishes  to  live,” 
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XII. 

At  the  request  of  Thetis,  Vulcan  forges  new  armour 
for  her  son,  instead  of  that  which  Hector  has  stripped 
from  Patroclus’s  body.  Glad  in  this  armour,  his  heart 
filled  with  rage,  Achilles  rushes  to  the  fight.  He 
spares  none  whom  he  meets ;  he  fears  nothing  for  him¬ 
self,  if  only  he  may  encounter  his  foe.  The  river 
Scamander  is  choked  with  corpses ;  the  god  Scamander 
himself  in  wrath  gathers  his  waves  and  almost  over¬ 
whelms  the  Greek  chieftain  with  a  sudden  flood. 
Saved  by  the  aid  of  Juno,  Achilles  drives  before  him 
the  flying  Trojans,  until  they  rush  headlong  into  the 
city  gates.  Only  Hector  remains  outside.  The  day 
on  which  he  is  to  fall  is  come ;  the  gods  forsake  him. 
Vainly  he  attempts  to  escape  by  flight;  vainly  he 
faces  the  foe.  Having  received  a  mortal  wound,  while 
dying,  he  entreats  Achilles  to  restore  his  corpse  to  his 
parents,  and  not  leave  it  to  be  torn  by  dogs  and 
vultures.  Not  even  this  will  the  conqueror  grant.  He 
ties  the  corpse  to  his  chariot,  and  drives  it  triumphantly 
round  the  walls  of  Troy.  From  the  walls  his  wife  and 
mother  see  how  Hector’s  limbs  are  dragged  through 
the  dust. 

At  the  request  of  Thetis.  Ablative  Absolute. 

Gathers  his  waves  and  overwhelms.  Latin,  “  gathering  his  waves 
(Ablative  Absolute)  overwhelms.” 

Bush  =  “  feror.” 

And  not  =  “  nor.” 

He  ties  and  drives ,  &c.  Latin,  “the  dead  body  being  tied  h® 
drives.” 
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XIII. 

Patroclus  lies  upon  his  bier,  and  in  the  dust  before 
the  bier  is  flung  the  corpse  of  Hector.  Achilles 
celebrates  with  all  pomp  the  obsequies  of  his  friend, 
slays  Trojan  captives  at  the  funeral  pile,  and  assembles 
all  the  Greeks  to  hold  games  in  honour  of  the  dead 
hero.  Meanwhile  in  Troy  there  is  sorrow  and  mourn¬ 
ing.  At  length  the  aged  Priam,  warned  by  a  heavenly 
messenger,  determines  to  go  to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks 
and  entreat  Achilles  to  restore  the  body  of  his  son. 
He  carries  with  him  precious  gifts  for  his  ransom,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Mercury  he  escapes  the  Greek 
outposts  and  safely  reaches  the  Thessalian  chieftain’s 
tent.  At  first  Achilles  refuses,  but  at  length  he  is 
moved  to  comply  with  the  bereaved  father’s  request. 
Nay,  Priam  even  sits  at  meat  with  him  who  had  slain 
his  son,  and  they  weep  together  as  each  bethinks  him 
of  his  home.  Then  Priam  returns  to  Troy  bearing 
with  him  the  body  of  Hector,  and  having  obtained 
a  truce  for  twelve  days,  he  buries  him  with  all  the 
honour  which  the  Trojans  owed  to  one  who  had  fought 
for  them  so  bravely  and  so  long. 

Patroclus  lies,  &c and.  Latin,  “  while  Patroclus  lies,  &c.  (omit¬ 
ting  and)P 

Celebrates  =  “  facio.” 

With  all  pomp.  For  all,  say,  “  the  greatest,”  “  summus.”  Omit 
and  in  this  sentence. 

Hold  =  “  celebro.” 

The  aged  Priam.  Pender  the  by  “  ille.” 

To  go  and  entreat,  &c.  Latin,  “  having  gone  (Past  Participle 
Deponent)  to  entreat,”  &c. 

For  his  ransom.  Say,  “  with  which  he  may  ransom  him.” 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mercury.  Latin,  “  Mercury  (being) 
leader.”  (Ablative  Absolute.) 

He  escapes  and  reaches.  Latin,  “  when  he  has  escaped,  &c.,  he 
reaches.” 

To  comply  with,  &c.  Phrase,  “I  comply  with  your  request  ”  = 
“  morem  tibi  gero.” 

Nay,  even  =  “  quin  etiam.” 

Bethinks  him  of  —  “  remembers.” 

Having  obtained.  Say,  “  when  he  had  obtained  (‘  impetro  ’)•” 

For  twelve  days.  Genitive  Case. 
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XIY. 

Here  ends  that  part  of  the  Trojan  war  which  Homer 
relates  for  us  in  the  Iliad.  From  other  books  we  learn 
that  the  war  lasted  for  some  months  longer,  during 
which  other  allies  came  to  aid  the  Trojans,  among 
whom  were  Penthesilea,  the  warrior  maiden,  and 
Memnon,  son  of  Aurora.  Rut  loth  of  them  were  slain 
by  Achilles,  who  himself  at  last  fell,  struck  ly  an  arrow 
which  Paris  shot.  Then,  as  we  learn  in  certain  authors, 
the  Greeks  at  the  advice  of  Ulysses,  whose  mind 
Minerva  guided,  built  the  famous  wooden  horse,  which 
was  big  enough  to  hold  all  the  bravest  heroes,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  abandon  the  siege  and  sail  home.  The 
Trojans  with  their  own  hands  dragged  the  fatal  horse 
into  the  city,  and  then  betook  themselves  to  joy  and 
revelry,  thinking  that  their  enemies  had  departed. 
But  at  midnight  the  Greek  chieftains  sallied  forth  from 
their  wooden  hiding-place,  and  opened  the  gates  to 
their  comrades  and  got  possession  of  Troy.  Priam  was 
slain  before  the  altar  of  his  own  home ;  the  men  were 
put  to  the  sword,  the  women  made  slaves,  and  laden 
with  booty  the  Greeks  returned  home. 

Ends  =  “  finem  habeo.” 

That  the  war  lasted.  Say,  “  that  it  was  fought.” 

Built  and  pretended.  Latin,  “  having  built  (Ablative  Absolute) 
pretended.” 

The  famous  —  “  ille.” 

To  abandon,  and  sail.  Latin,  “having  abandoned  (Ablative 
Absolute)  to  sail.” 

Big  enough  to  hold  =  “  so  big  that  it  held.”  So  big  =  “  tantus.” 
Bold  =  “  contineo.” 

Dragged  and  betook,  &c.  Latin,  “  when  they  had  dragged, 
betook,”  &c. 

Thinking.  Past  Participle  of  Deponent  Verb. 

But  at  midnight,  &c.  Latin,  “  having  sallied  forth  (Past  Participle 
of  Deponent  Verb)  when  they  had  opened  the  gates,  got 
possession  of  Troy.”  Omit  and  in  both  clauses. 

Were  put  to  the  sword.  Say,  “  were  killed  with  the  sword.” 
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ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

I. 

Alexander,  whom  we  call  the  Great,  was  the  son  of 
Philip,  King  of  Macedonia,  and  his  wife  Olympias. 
He  was  bom  at  Pella  on  the  6th  of  July,  b.c.  356.  On 
the  same  day  that  he  was  born  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  the  most  famous  building  in  the  world,  was 
set  on  fire  by  Erostratus,  and  totally  destroyed.  All 
the  Magi,  who  were  then  at  Ephesus,  said  that  by  the 
fire  a  much  greater  calamity  was  portended.  They  ran 
about  the  streets,  beating  themselves,  and  crying  that 
the  day  had  brought  forth  the  great  scourge  and 
destroyer  of  Asia.  Philip  had  just  taken  the  city  of 
Potidaea,  when  three  messengers  on  the  same  day  came 
to  him.  The  first  told  him  that  his  general,  Parmenio, 
had  conquered  the  Illyrians,  the  second  that  his  horse 
had  won  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  the  third 
that  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  child.  The  king 
was  overjoyed,  and  the  soothsayers  increased  his  joy  by 
telling  hrm  that  a  son  born  in  the  midst  of  victories 

could  not  help  hereafter  proving  invincible. 

• 

b.c.  356.  In  English  we  read  this,  “before  Christ  three  hundred 
and  fifty-six.”  In  Latin,  “in  the  year  before  Christ  bom 
three-hundredth,  fiftieth,  sixth.” 

That  he  was  born.  That  here  =  “  on  which.” 

In  the  world  =  “  omnium.” 

Scourge  and  destroyer  =  “  pestis  et  pernicies.” 

Was  overjoyed  =  “  summo  gaudio  affectus  est.”  Literally,  “  was 
affected  by  the  greatest  joy.” 

And  the  soothsayers ,  &c.  Latin,  “  which  (joy)  the  soothsayers 
increased  when  they  told  him.” 

Proving.  “I  prove  myself”  =  “me  praesto.” 
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II. 

While  Alexander  was  still  a  boy,  in  the  absence  of 
his  father  Philip,  ambassadors  from  Persia  arrived,  and 
Alexander,  receiving  them  in  his  father’s  stead, 
charmed  them  greatly,  loth  by  his  courtesy  and  his 
good  sense.  He  did  not  put  childish  questions,  but 
asked  them  the  distance  between  cities,  what  roads 
led  through  the  provinces  of  Asia,  what  was  the 
character  of  their  king,  and  how  he  behaved  towards 
his  enemies.  The  ambassadors  were  struck  with  admi¬ 
ration,  and  valued  the  shrewdness  of  Philip  at  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  lofty  genius  of  his  son.  More¬ 
over,  whenever  the  news  was  brought  that  Philip  had 
taken  some  strongly  fortified  town,  or  won  a  great 
victory,  the  young  man,  instead  of  rejoicing,  used  to 
say  to  his  companions,  “  My  father  will  go  on  conquer¬ 
ing  till  there  be  nothing  left  for  you  and  me  to  do. 
The  more  glory  he  wins,  the  less  is  left  for  us.”  But 
he  did  not  seek  every  kind  of  honour.  Being  asked 
whether  he  would  contend  at  the  Olympic  games  (for 
he  was  very  swift  of  foot),  he  answered  that  he  would 
do  so  if  he  had  kings  for  his  antagonists. 

In  the  absence  of ,  &c.  Eender  by  Ablative  Absolute. 

Ambassadors  from  Persia.  Latin,  “  ambassadors  sent  from 
Persia,”  or  “setting  out  (Past  Participle  Deponent)  from 
Persia.” 

And  Alexander  receiving  them.  Latin,  “  whom  when  Alexander 
received.” 

In  his  father’s  stead  =  “  instead  of  his  father.” 

Good  sense.  Use  “  prudentia.” 

Put  childish  questions  —  “  puerilia  percontari.” 

The  distance  between  cities.  Latin,  “  how  much  cities  were  dis¬ 
tant  one  from  another.”  One  from  another  =  “  inter  se.” 

Valued  ...  at  nothing.  Use  “  nihili  facere.” 

The  news  was  brought.  Say,  “  it  was  announced.” 

Strongly  fortified  =  “  munitissimus.” 

Will  go  on  conquering  =  “  vincere  perget.” 

For  you  and  me  to  do.  Latin,  “  which  I  and  you  may  do,”  or 
“  to  be  done  (Gerundive)  by  me  and  you.” 

More  glory.  Latin,  “  more  of  glory.” 

Contend.  Say,  “  try  for  a  prize.” 

Swift  of  foot  =  “  cursu  celer.” 

Antagonist  =  “  aemulus.” 
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III. 

When  Philonicus,  a  Thessalian,  offered  the  horse 
Bucephalus  to  Philip  at  the  price  of  thirteen  talents, 
the  king,  with  his  son  and  many  others,  went  into  the 
field  to  see  him.  The  horse  appeared  to  be  unbroken, 
and  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  mounted  attacked 
the  grooms  fiercely.  Philip,  angry  that  such  an  animal 
should  be  offered  to  him,  bade  them  take  him  away. 
But  Alexander  said,  “  What  a  horse  they  are  losing  for 
want  of  skill  to  manage  him.”  He  then  offered  to 
mount  him  on  condition  that,  if  he  could  not  manage 
him,  he  should  pay  the  thirteen  talents.  On  this  all 
the  company  laughed,  but  Alexander  ran  to  the  horse 
and  seizing  the  bridle  turned  him  towards  the  sun. 
For  he  had  noticed  that  the  horse  was  much  disturbed 
by  the  motion  of  his  own  shadow.  Then  he  patted 
him  with  his  hand,  and  encouraged  and  soothed  him 
with  his  voice,  and  so  succeeded  in  mounting  him. 
When,  after  a  little,  he  began  to  urge  him  with  voice 
and  spurs,  all  thought  that  he  would  be  killed.  But 
he  returned  safe,  and  was  greeted  with  loud  acclama¬ 
tions,  while  his  father  wept  for  joy  that  he  had  so  noble 
a  son. 

Offered.  Use  Imperfect  of  “  vendo.” 

That  is  expressed  by  “quod,”  with  Imperfect  Subjunctive. 

To  take  him  away.  Say,  “  that  he  should  be  led  away.” 

For  want  of  skill  to  manage  him.  Latin,  “  because  they  lack 
the  skill  with  which  they  may  manage  him.” 

Offered  to  mount  him.  Latin,  “  said  that  he  would  mount  him.” 

All  the  company.  Latin,  “  all  who  were  present.” 

Seizing  the  bridle.  Ablative  Absolute. 

Succeeded  in  mounting  him.  Latin,  “  managed  (‘  efficio  ’)  that 
he  should  mount  him.” 

That  he  had ,  See.  Say.  “to  whom  there  was”  (Imperfect  Sub- 
j  uncti  ve). 
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IY. 

Philip  perceived  that  the  genius  of  his  son  was  too 
great  to  be  trained  except  by  the  best  masters.  He, 
therefore,  summoned  Aristotle,  the  most  famous  philo¬ 
sopher  of  that  age,  and  asked  him  to  become  his  son’s 
preceptor.  For  undertaking  this  duty  he  gave  him  a 
reward  not  only  unusual  but  honourable.  For,  having 
formerly  destroyed  the  city  of  Stagira,  where  the 
philosopher  was  born,  he  now  rebuilt  it,  and  settled 
there  the  former  inhabitants  who  had  either  fled  or  had 
been  made  slaves.  Aristotle  taught  Alexander  philo¬ 
sophy,  but  the  prince’s  natural  thirst  for  knowledge 
made  him  read  other  books  as  well.  He  specially  loved 
Homer,  whose  works  he  always  kept  with  him.  They 
say  indeed  that  he  used  to  place  a  copy  of  the  Iliad 
under  his  pillow  along  with  his  sword.  Afterwards  he 
used  to  keep  this  copy  in  a  casket  which  he  found 
among  the  spoils  of  Darius.  “  Darius,”  said  he,  “  used 
to  keep  his  perfumes  in  this  casket,  but  I,  who  have 
no  time  to  anoint  myself,  will  employ  it  for  a  better 
use.”  On  the  death  of  Philip,  Alexander  became  King 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 

Too  great  to  be  trained.  Latin,  “  greater  than  that  which  could 
he  trained.” 

He  therefore  summoned  and  ashed  Aristotle.  Latin,  “  he  asked 
Aristotle  summoned  (Past  Participle).” 

For  undertaking  this  duty.  Latin,  either  “  on  account  of  this 
duty  undertaken,”  or  “  because  he  undertook  this  duty.” 

Having  destroyed.  Latin,  “  since  he  had  destroyed.  ” 

Made  him  read.  Latin,  “  brought  it  to  pass  (‘  efficio  ’)  that  he 
read.” 

Kept.  Use  “habeo.” 

Who  have  no  time  to  anoint  myself.  Latin,  “  to  whom  leisure  is 
wanting  in  which  I  may  anoint  myself.” 

On  the  death  of  Philip.  Render  by  Ablative  Absolute,  or  b} 
“quum”  with  Subjunctive. 
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V. 

When  Alexander  became  king,  he  found  his  kingdom 
torn  by  seditions.  Having  quelled  these  tumults,  he 
determined  to  carry  out  in  the  first  place  his  purpose 
of  subjugating  Greece.  Hearing  that  the  Thebans  had 
revolted,  and  that  the  Athenians  were  about  to  do  so, 
he  marched  at  once  with  his  army  through  the  famous 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  attacked  Thebes.  Having 
taken  the  city,  he  sold  thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  for  slaves.  He  only  spared  the  priests  and  those 
who  were  bound  to  the  Macedonians  by  the  ties  of 
hospitality.  He  also  gave  orders  that  the  house  of 
Pindar,  the  celebrated  poet,  should  not  be  destroyed, 
thereby  showing  that  even  in  the  midst  of  war  he  did 
not  forget  the  liberal  arts.  As  to  the  Athenians  he 
forgave  them,  although  they  did  not  hesitate  to  show 
their  sorrow  for  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  received 
those  Thebans  who  had  escaped.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  he  repented  of  his  cruelty  towards  the 
Thebans,  and  therefore  showed  himself  more  merciful 
towards  other  cities  which  he  captured. 

Torn  =  “  turbatus.” 

In  the  first  place  —  “  primum.” 

Hearing ,  &c.  Latin,  “  when  be  heard.” 

The  famous  pass  of  Thermopylx.  Latin,  “that  famous  pass 
which  is  called  Thermopylge.” 

He  marched  and  attached.  Latin,  “  having  marched  (Deponent 
Participle)  he  attacked.” 

For  slaves.  Say,  “  into  slavery.” 

Ties  of  hospitality  =  “  hospitum.” 

Gave  orders  that  the  house  should  not  be  destroyed .  Latin,  “  for¬ 
bade  the  house  to  be  destroyed.” 

Thereby  showing.  Say,  “  and  thereby  (‘  itaque  ’)  showed.” 

Show.  Use  “prodo.” 

The  destruction  of  Thebes.  Say,  “  Thebes  destroyed.” 

There  is  reason  to  think.  Latin,  “  there  is  why  we  may  think.” 

Of  his  cruelty  towards  the  Thebans.  Say,  “  that  (‘  quod  ’)  he 
had  treated  (Pluperfect  Subjunctive)  the  Thebans  so  cruelly.” 
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YI. 

An  assembly  being  held  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
the  Greeks  resolved  to  send  their  forces  to  fight  under 
Alexander  against  the  Persians.  Many  philosophers 
came  to  congratulate  the  king  on  this  occasion,  and  he 
hoped  that  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  then  dwelt  at 
Corinth,  would  be  among  them.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  made  little  account  of  Alexander,  and  preferred 
the  enjoyment  of  his  leisure  in  the  suburbs,  the  king 
went  to  see  him,  accompanied  by  his  courtiers. 
Diogenes  happened  to  be  lying  in  the  sun,  and  at  the 
approach  of  so  many  people  he  raised  himself  up  and 
gazed  upon  Alexander.  The  king  addressed  him 
courteously,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  do  anything 
for  him.  “  Withdraw  a  little  out  of  the  sunshine,” 
said  Diogenes.  Alexander  was  so  much  surprised  at 
finding  himself  so  litile  valued,  that,  while  his  courtiers 
were  ridiculing  the  philosopher,  he  said,  “If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be  Diogones.” 

Of  Corinth ;  omit. 

Under  Alexander.  Latin,  “  Alexander  being  leader.”  (Ablative 
Absolute.) 

And  he  hoped  that  Diogenes  would  be  among  them.  Latin, 
“  among  whom  he  hoped  that  Diogenes  would  be.” 

Of  Sinope.  “  Sinopensis.” 

Finding.  Latin,  “  when  he  found.” 

Made  little  account  of  Alexander.  Latin,  “valued  (‘facio’) 
Alexander  at  little  price.” 

The  enjoyment  of  his  leisure.  Latin,  “  to  enjoy  his  leisure.” 

Diogenes  happened  to  be  lying  =  “it  happened  (‘ accido ’)  that 
Diogenes  was  lying.” 

At  the  approach  of  so  many  people.  Latin,  “so  many  people 
(‘  vir  ’)  approaching.”  (Ablative  Absolute.) 

Gazed  upon.  Imperfect. 

Addressed  and  asked.  Latin,  “  addressing  (Past  Participle  De¬ 
ponent)  asked.” 

If  he  could  do  anything  for  him.  Latin,  “  if  anything  (‘  num- 
quid’)  he  could  do  (‘praesto’)  for  him.” 

At  finding  himself.  Say,  “  that  he  was.” 

So  little  valued  =  “tantuli  aestimari.”  Literally,  “  to  be  valued 
at  so  small  (a  price).” 

If  I  were  not  Alexander ,  I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes.  See 
Conditional  Sentences. 

E.  L.  E. 


L 
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VEL 

Wishing  to  consult  the  oracle  about  the  event  of  the 
war,  he  went  to  Delphi.  On  the  day  on  which  he 
happened  to  arrive,  no  one  was  allowed  to  consult  the 
oracle,  because  that  day  was  unlucky.  At  first  he  sent 
messengers  to  the  priestess,  and  entreated  her  to  per¬ 
form  her  office.  Finding  that  she  refused  he  went 
himself,  and  dragged  her  by  force  into  the  temple. 
Then,  as  if  she  wero  conquered  by  violence,  she  said, 
<f<  My  son,  thou  art  invincible.”  Alexander,  hearing 
this,  said  that  he  wanted  no  other  answer,  since  he  had 
the  very  oracle  he  desired.  As  to  the  number  of  his 
forces,  he  is  said  to  have  commanded  thirty  thousand 
foot  and  five  thousand  horse.  When  he  was  about  to 
set  out,  he  distributed  all  his  possessions  among  his 
friends,  giving  one  an  estate,  another  a  village.  When 
his  friend  Perdiccas  asked  him  what  he  reserved  for 
himself,  he  answered  that  he  reserved  his  hopes. 
Perdiccas  said  that  they  who  shared  his  labours  would 
also  share  his  hope,  and  refused  the  estate  which  the 
king  offered  him. 

Wishing.  Latin,  “  when  he  wished.” 

Ee  happened  to  arrive.  Latin,  “it  happened  (c  accido’)  that  he 
arrived.” 

No  one  was  allowed.  Latin,  “  it  was  allowed  to  no  one.” 

Sent  messengers  and  entreated.  Latin,  “entreated  through  mes¬ 
sengers.”  Omit  sent. 

Hearing  this.  Latin,  “which  being  heard.”  (Ablative  Absolute.) 
First  in  the  sentence. 

That  he  wanted  no  other  answer.  Latin,  “  that  there  wras  need 
to  him  of  no  other  answer.” 

Giving  an  estate.  Latin,  “an  estate  being  given.”  (Ablative 
Absolute.) 

When  his  friend  Perdiccas  asked  him.  Latin,  “  to  his  friend 
Perdiccas  asking.” 

Refused.  Say,  “  was  unwilling  to  accept.” 
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VIII. 

Having  crossed  the  Hellespont,  as  soon  as  he  landed 
he  visited  Ilium,  where  he  offered  sacrifice  to  Minerva, 
and  poured  libations.  He  also  anointed  Achilles* 
tomb  with  oil,  and  ran  round  it  with  his  friends,  and 
afterwards  put  a  garland  upon  it,  saying  that  he 
thought  Achilles  very  fortunate,  because,  while  alive, 
he  had  a  faithful  friend,  and  after  death  an  excellent 
herald  to  celebrate  his  praises.  As  he  went  about  the 
city  to  look  at  the  buildings,  he  was  asked  whether  he 
wished  to  see  Paris’s  lyre.  “  I  set  but  little  value,”  said 
he,  “on  the  lyre  of  Paris,  but  it  would  give  me  pleasure 
to  see  the  harp  of  Achilles,  to  which  he  sung  the 
glorious  actions  o  f  the  brave.”  Meanwhile  Darius  had 
collected  a  great  army  and  posted  his  forces  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Granicus.  Alexander  had  to  cross  the  river  to 
attack  the  enemy.  When  his  officers  seemed  unwilling 
to  attempt  the  passage,  the  king  said,  “  It  will  be  a 
disgrace  if,  after  crossing  the  Hellespont,  we  are  afraid 
of  the  Granicus,”  and  at  once  plunged  into  the  stream. 

Offered  sacrifice  —  “  sacrifico.” 

Be  anointed  and  ran.  Latin,  “  when  he  had  anointed  he  ran,”  &c. 

That  he  thought  Achilles.  Latin,  “  that  Achilles  seemed 
(Present  Infinitive)  to  him.” 

Because  he  had.  Latin,  “  to  whom  there  was  ”  (Imperfect  Sub¬ 
junctive). 

While  alive.  Omit  “while.” 

Went.  Use  “  ambulo.” 

To  look  at.  Use  the  Supine. 

I  set  but  little  value  on  the  lyre.  Latin,  “I  value  (‘facio’)  the 
lyre  at  little  (Genitive  of  price).” 

It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  see.  Latin,  “  I  would  gladly  see.” 

To  which.  Use  the  Ablative. 

The  brave.  Plural. 

Had  collected  and  posted.  Latin,  “  having  collected  (Ablative 
Absolute)  had  posted.” 

Post  =  “  colloco.” 

A  disgrace.  Dative  Case.  See  Rule. 

We  are  afraid  of  —  we  fear.  See  Conditional  Sentences. 

i.  2 
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IX. 

Alexander  soon  routed  the  Persians  at  the  Granicus, 
but  he  found  the  Greek  mercenaries  foes  more  worthy 
of  him.  They  retired  to  an  eminence,  and  were  ready 
to  surrender  on  condition  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared.  Alexander,  more  impetuous  than  prudent, 
instead  of  giving  them  quarter  advanced  to  attack 
them.  More  of  his  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  battle,  for  he  had  to 
fight  with  experienced  soldiers,  whose  courage  was 
increased  by  despair.  Of  the  barbarians  there  fell  in 
this  battle  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  whereas  Alexander  had  only  thirty-four 
men  killed,  nine  of  whom  were  foot  soldiers.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  this  battle  the  city  of  Sardis  surrendered, 
and  all  the  other  neighbouring  towns  followed  its 
example,  except  Halicarnassus  and  Miletus,  which  Alex¬ 
ander  took  by  storm.  Thence  he  marched  to  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia.  On  the  way  he  took  Gordium,  formerly  the 
city  of  Midas  tne  king,  and  there  he  is  said  to  have 
untied  the  Gordian  knot.  It  was  believed  that  he  who 
untied  the  knot  would  be  sovereign  of  the  world. 

They  retired  and  were  ready.  Latin,  “  when  they  had  retired 
they  were  ready 

Giving  quarter.  Say,  '‘sparing.” 

Alexander  had.  Latin,  “  to  Alexander  there  were.” 

And  all  the  towns  followed  its  example.  Latin,  “  whose  example 
all  the  towns  followed.” 

To  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  Latin,  “  to  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,”  or 
“  situated  in  Cilicia.” 

On  the  way  =  “  in  itinere.” 

He  took  Gordium ,  and  is  said.  Latin,  “  having  taken  Gordium 
(Ablative  Absolute)  he  is  said.” 

Formerly  the  city  of  Midas  the  kina.  Say,  “  where  formerly 
King  Midas  dwelt.” 

He  who  untied  the  knot.  Verb  in  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 
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X. 

While  Alexander  was  staying  in  Cilicia,  he  fell 
seriously  ill.  Some  say  that  fatigue  was  the  cause, 
others  that  he  had  bathed  imprudently  in  the  river 
Cydnus,  whose  waters  are  very  cold.  When  the  other 
doctors  were  hesitating,  one  Philip,  an  Acarnanian, 
offered  to  cure  the  king,  if  only  he  would  drink  a 
potion.  While  the  medicine  was  being  prepared,  a 
letter  was  brought  to  the  king  from  Parmenio,  in 
which  he  advised  him  to  beware  of  Philip.  He  said 
that  Darius  had  persuaded  Philip,  by  a  bribe,  to  kill 
him  by  poison.  Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the 
letter,  put  it  under  his  pillow  without  showing  it  to 
any  of  his  friends.  Soon  Philip  entered  the  chamber, 
bearing  the  medicine.  The  king  received  it  without 
showing  any  signs  of  suspicion,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
put  the  letter  into  Philip’s  hands.  While  the  one  read 
the  other  drank.  The  medicine  was  of  such  a  hind 
that  for  some  lime  Alexander  lay  senseless  without 
showing  any  sign  of  life.  But  within  three  days  he 
was  so  far  recovered  that  he  was  able  to  shew  himself 
to  his  faithful  troops. 

He  fell  seriously  ill.  Latin,  “  he  fell  (‘  incido  ’)  into  a  serious 
(‘ gravis’)  illness.” 

Offered  to  cure.  Latin,  “said  that  he  would  cure.” 

Put  the  letter  into  Philip’s  hands.  Latin,  “gave  the  letter  to 
Philip  into  his  hands.” 

So  far  =  “  adeo.”  To  recover  =  “  convalescere.” 
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XI. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  was  well,  he  set  out  against 
Darius,  and  fought  him  near  Issus.  Though  Darius 
had  greatly  the  advantage  in  numbers,  he  was  utterly 
defeated,  and  narrowly  escaped  by  flight  with  the  loss 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men.  Alexander  took 
his  chariot  and  his  bow,  and  returning  with  them 
found  his  men  plundering  the  Persian  camp.  The  tent 
of  Darius  they  had  reserved  for  their  master,  in  which 
he  found  many  attendants,  rich  furniture,  and  great 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver.  As  he  was  dining,  word 
was  brought  him  that  among  the  prisoners  were  the 
mother  and  wife  of  Darius,  who,  on  seeing  his  chariot 
and  bow,  began  to  lament  and  weep,  supposing  that  he 
was  dead.  Alexander  sent  a  friend  to  tell  them  that 
Darius  was  not  dead,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  Though  they  were  his  captives,  he  showed  them 
the  utmost  courtesy,  so  that  they  were  as  safe  as  if  they 
had  been  in  some  holy  temple,  not  in  the  midst  of  an 
enemy’s  camp. 

Be  set  out  and  fought.  Latin,  “  having  set  out  he  fought.” 

Fought  him.  Latin,  “  fought  with  or  against  him.” 

Bad  the  advantage.  Latin,  “  was  superior.” 

Numbers.  Say,  “  number  of  soldiers.” 

With  the  loss  of.  Lender  by  Ablative  Absolute. 

Alexander  took,  &c.  Latin,  “  when  Alexander,  having  taken  his 
chariot  and  his  bow,  returned,  he  found,”  &c. 

Bis  men  plundering.  Latin,  “  his  (men)  who  were  plundering.” 

Rich  =  “  lautus.” 

Quantities  =  “  vis.” 

Word  was  brought  him.  Latin,  “it  was  reported  to  him.” 

Supposing.  Past  Participle  Deponent,  or  “  since  they  supposed.” 

And  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Latin,  “  nor  was  there  any¬ 
thing  to  be  feared  (Gerundive)  by  tliem.” 

Showed  them  the  utmost  courtesy.  Say,  “used  the  utmost 
courtesy  towards  them.” 

A ?  safe  as  if  they  had  been.  Lat:n,  “  not  less  safe  than  if,”  &c 
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XII. 

After  the  battle  of  Issus,  Alexander  marched  into 
Phoenicia,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Tvre.  After 
besieging  the  city  for  seven  months,  he  took  it  by 
storm.  Thence  lie  marched  into  Syria,  and  having 
taken  Gaza,  advanced  further  into  Egypt.  While  he 
was  in  Egypt,  two  things  in  particular  are  recorded 
about  him ;  first ,  that  he  founded  the  famous  city  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  is  called  after  him 
Alexandria ;  secondly ,  that  he  visited  the  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  To  reach  this,  he  had  to  march 
through  the  Libyan  desert.  The  march  was  dangerous, 
loth  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  and  also 
because  of  the  dust  which,  when  stirred  by  the  wind, 
often  rolled  in  such  dense  clouds  that  it  overwhelmed 
whole  armies.  But  it  is  said  that  rain  fell  so  often  that 
it  not  only  completely  laid  the  dust,  but  also  removed 
all  fear  of  suffering  from  thirst.  Moreover,  whenever 
the  marks  of  the  road  were  effaced,  a  flock  of  crows  is 
said  to  have  appeared  and  shown  the  way.  What  the 
priest  of  Jupiter  said  to  Alexander  is  uncertain,  but 
some  believe  that  he  told  the  king  that  he  was  the  sob 
of  Jove. 

The  battle  of  Issus.  The  city  of  Tyre.  See  Rule  8. 

While  he  was  in  Egypt.  Translate  “  was  ”  by  “  commoror.” 
Laterally,  “delayed.” 

After  him.  Latin,  “  from  his  name.” 

Rolled.  Latin,  “  rolled  itself,  or  was  rolled.” 

It  is  said.  Latin,  “  they  say.” 

do  lay  (the  dust )  =  “  sedo.” 

Fear  of  suffering  by  thirst.  Latin,  “  fear  lest  they  should  bw 
oppressed  by  thirst.”  To  be  oppressed  —  “  laborare.” 
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XIII. 

After  his  return  from  Egypt,  Alexander,  having  sub¬ 
dued  all  nations  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates,  again 
marched  against  Darius,  who,  as  they  say,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  million  of  men.  Again  he  utterly  defeated 
him  near  Arbela,  and  so  great  was  the  victory  that  the 
Persian  empire  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  Alexander 
became  king  of  all  Asia.  Darius  escaped,  but  was 
afterwards  slain  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  own  friends, 
whom  Alexander,  when  he  fell  into  his  hands,  punished 
with  death  for  this  treachery.  But  after  he  had 
become  King  of  Persia  and  all  the  East,  the  character 
of  Alexander  began  to  change.  He  adopted  the  Persian 
dress,  a  thing  which  greatly  displeased  his  veterans. 
He  no  longer  trusted  his  friends.  He  was  so  ungrateful 
that  he  put  to  death  Parmenio,  an  old  man  who  had 
been  his  companion  in  all  his  wars,  and  his  most  able 
general,  because  his  son  Philotas  had  formed  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  his  life.  Not  long  afterwards,  when 
maddened  with  wine  and  rage,  he  killed  Clitus,  one  of 
his  dearest  friends,  with  his  own  hand.  But  he  repented 
this  so  much  that  he  could  hardly  be  prevented  from 
killing  himself. 

After  his  return.  Say,  “  after  he  returned.” 

On  this  side  of  =  “  citra  ”  (Accusative). 

Woa  at  the  head  of  =  “  praesum.” 

Punished.  Say,  “  visited  ”  (afficio). 

Began  to  change.  Put  both  Verbs  in  the  Passive  Voice  in  Latin. 

A  thing  which  =  “  id  quod.” 

Able  —  “  belli  peritus.”  Literally,  “  skilled  in  war.” 

His  sm  Philotas ,  i.e.  Parmenio’s  son. 

His  life,  i.e.  Alexander’s  life. 

When  maddened.  Omit  “when.”  Use  “incendo,”  “to  inflame.9 
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XIV. 

Though  he  was  now  sovereign  of  a  wider  kingdom 
than  any  one  before  him,  Alexander  was  not  content, 
for  he  would  not  have  been  content  even  if  he  had 
subdued  the  whole  world.  He  led  his  Macedonians  as 
as  far  as  India,  subduing  kings  and  taking  cities.  Of 
these  kings  the  most  famous  was  Porus,  whom  he 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hydaspes.  This 
battle  had  the  same  result  as  all  which  had  preceded 
it.  When  Porus  was  taken  prisoner  Alexander  asked 
him  how  he  desired  to  be  treated?  He  answered,  “  As 
befits  a  king.”  “  And  have  you  nothing  else  to  ask?” 
said  the  conqueror.  “Nothing,”  said  Porus,  “  in  this 
everything  is  included.”  Alexander  not  only  restored 
to  him  his  own  dominions,  but  added  very  extensive 
territories  to  them.  Thence  he  wished  to  advance  still 
further,  but  at  length  the  veterans  refused  to  follow  him. 
Worn  out  with  campaigning,  and  tired  of  the  war, 
they  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hyphasis,  and 
Alexander,  notwithstanding  his  entreaties  and  prayers, 
was  obliged  to  lead  them  back.  He  reached  Susa  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  325  b.c. 

Subduing  and  taking.  Lender  by  “quum”  with  Subjunctive. 

The  same  result  as  =  “  the  same  result  which.” 

Which  had  preceded  it.  Say,  “  which  had  been  fought”  (‘  com¬ 
mitto  ’)  before.” 

To  ask.  Latin,  “  which  you  may  ask.” 

Everything  =  “  all  things.” 

Refused  to  follow.  Latin,  “  denied  that  they  would  follow.” 

Tired  of  the  war  =  “  tired  with  the  war.” 

Notwithstanding  his  entreaties  and  prayers  —  “  though  he 
entreated  and  prayed  them.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  =  “  ineunte  anno.”  (For  the  way 
to  express  the  Date,  see  the  first  note  on  p.  140.) 
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XV. 

There  are  not  many  things  left  for  us  to  tell  about 
Alexander  after  his  return  from  India.  He  took  mea¬ 
sures  to  set  in  order  the  vast  kingdom  which  he  had 
subdued ;  he  himself  married  a  Persian  wife,  and 
encouraged  his  followers  to  do  the  same.  About  this 
time  died  Hephmstion,  by  far  his  dearest  friend,  and 
the  grief  of  Alexander  exceeded  all  bounds.  In  the 
following  spring  he  entered  Babylon,  though  the 
Chaldean  soothsayers  warned  him  that  evil  would  come 
of  it  if  he  did  so.  During  that  year  he  planned  more 
wars.  He  intended  first  to  subdue  Arabia,  and  then  to 
make  himself  master  of  Italy,  Carthage  and  the  West. 
Who  can  tell  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  lived? 
But  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  died  after  an 
illness  of  eleven  days  on  the  30th  of  June,  B.c.  323,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and 
eight  months.  He  taught  mankind  the  same  lesson 
which  they  had  first  learnt  at  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis.  Asiatic  tribes,  whatever  be  their  advan¬ 
tage  in  numbers,  can  never  resist  the  discipline  and 
Valour  of  European  soldiers. 

Many  things.  Neuter  Plural. 

Are  left  =  “  remain.” 

For  us  to  tell  =  “  which  we  may  tell.” 

After  his  return  =  “  after  he  had  returned.” 

To  take  measures  =  “  id  agere  ut.” 

That  evil  would  come.  Latin,  “  that  it  would  turn  out  evilly  ” 
(male  evenio). 

If  he  did  so.  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

Intend  =  “  in  animo  habeo.” 

What  he  would  have  done  =  “  quid  facturus  fuerit.” 

Attack  =  “  corripio.” 

After  an  illness  =  “  after  he  was  ill.” 

b.c.  323.  See  p.  140. 

At  the  age  of  32.  Latin,  “having  been  born  32  years.” 

After  a  reign.  Latin,  “  when  he  had  reigned.” 

The  same  lesson.  Say,  “  the  same  (thing).” 

Whatever ,  &c.  Latin,  “  though  they  are  much  superior  in 
numbers.” 
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A. 


abandon  (to),  v.  abjicio,  3  ; 

omitto,  3. 

abdicate  (to)  v. 
abide  (to),  v. 


ability,  sub. 
able,  adj. 
able  (to  be),  v. 
abode,  sub. 


abdico,  1. 
mango,  2. 
indoles  -is,  3  f. 
pgritus. 
possum,  irr. 
sedes  -is,  3  f. 
abroad  (to  be),  v.  pSrSgrmor,  1  dep. 
absent  (to  be),  v.  absum,  irr. 
absent,  adj.  absens. 

abuse,  sub.  convicium  -ii,  2  n. 

Acamanian,  sub.  Acaman  -anis, 

3  m. 

accident  (Inf), adv.  casu,  fortS. 
acclamation,  sub.  plausus,  4  m. 


accompanied . 
part. 

accuse  (to),  v. 
ache  (to),  v. 
Achilles,  sub. 
across,  prep, 
act  (to),  v. 
action,  sub. 
actor,  sub. 
add  (to),  v. 


stipatiis. 

accuso,  1. 
dolSo,  2. 

Achilles  -is,  3  m. 
trans, 
ago,  3. 

facinus  -oris,  3  n. 
histrio  -onis,  3  m. 
addo,  3. 

address  (to),  v.  alloquor,  3  dep. 
admiration ,  sub.  admiratio  -6nis, 

3  f . 

admire  (to),  v.  admiror,  1  dep. 
admit  (to),  v.  confiteor,  2  dep. 
adopt  (to),  v.  utor,  3  dep. 
advance  (to),  v.  progrgdior,  3  dep. 


adverse,  adj. 
advice,  sub. 
advise  (to),  v. 
adviser,  sub. 
JEgisthus , 
Alneas, 
JEschylus, 
JEtaa, 
affair,  sub. 


adverstts. 
consilium,  2  n. 
mongo,  2. 
auctSr  -oris,  3  m. 
Aegisthtts,  2  m. 
Aeneas  -ae,  1  m. 
Aeschylus,  2  m. 
Aetna,  1  f. 
res,  rSi,  5  f. 


afraid  (to  be),  v.  vergor,  2  dep. 
Africa,  sub.  Libya,  1  f. 
afterwards,  ado.  postga. 
again,  ado.  rurstis. 
Agamemnon,  sub.  Agamemnon, 

ouis,  3  m. 


ULARY. 

age,  sub. 

aged,  adj. 
ago,  adv. 
agree,  v. 
agreed  (it  is),  v. 
aid,  sub. 
aid  (to),  v. 
air,  sub. 

Ajax,  sub. 
Alexander,  sub. 

Alexandria,  sub. 
alike,  adv. 

alive  (to  be),  v. 
all,  adj. 
allied,  part, 
allow  (to),  v. 
allowed  (it  is),  v. 
ally,  sub. 
almost,  adv. 
alone ,  adj. 

Alps,  sub. 

also,  adv. 
altar,  sub. 
although,  conj. 

always ,  adv. 
ambassador,  sub. 
ambition,  sub. 
ambuscade,  sub.  1 
ambush,  J 

Ammon ,  sub. 

among,  prep, 
amuse  (to),  v. 
ancestor,  sub. 
Anchises,  sub. 
ancient,  adj. 
angry,  adj. 
angry  (to  be),  v. 
animal,  sub. 
announce  (to),  v. 
annoy  (to),  v. 
annoyance,  sub. 
anoint,  v. 
another,  adj. 
answer  (to),  v. 
ant,  sub. 


saeciilum,  2  n. 

aetas  -atis,  3  f 
sgnex. 
abhinc. 

adsentior,  4  dep. 
convgnit,  imp. 
auxilium,  2  n. 
adjuvo,  1. 
aer  -eris,  3  m. 
Ajax  -acis,  3  m. 
Alexander  -dri, 

2  m. 

Alexandrea,  1  f. 
idem  (lit.  “  the 
same  ”). 
vivo,  3. 
omnis, 
sociatus, 
patior,  3  dep. 
licgt,  imp. 
sScius,  2  m. 
paeng. 
solus. 

Alpes  -ium,  3  pl. 

m. 
gtiam. 
ara,  1  f. 
quamvis,  etsi, 
quamquam, 
sempgr. 
legatds,  2  m. 
gldria,  1  f. 

insidiae,  1  pl.  f. 

Amm5n  -5nls, 

3  m. 
inter, 
delecto,  1. 
avus,  2  m. 
Anchises  -ae,  1  m. 
antiques, 
iratus. 

irascbr,  3  dep. 
animal  -alis,  3  el 
nuntio,  1. 
lacesso,  3. 
incomm5dum,2  n 
ungo,  3. 
alius,  altgr. 
respordgo,  2. 
formica,  1  f. 
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anxious ,  adj. 
any ,  adj. 
anyone, 
ape,  sub. 

Apollo,  sub. 
appear  (to),  v. 

appease  (to),  v. 
applaud  (to),  v. 
apple,  sub. 
appoint  (to),  v. 
approach,  sub. 
approach  (to),  v. 

approve  (to),  v. 
April,  sub. 
Arabia,  sub. 
Arbela,  sub. 
Argive,  adj. 
argument,  sub. 
arise  (to),  v. 

arm  (to),  v. 
armour,  stib. 
arms  (of  a  sol¬ 
dier),  sub. 
army,  sub. 
arrive  (to),  v. 
arrival,  sub. 
arrow,  sub. 
art,  sub. 
ascend  (to),  v. 
ashamed  (to  be),v. 

Asia,  sub. 

Asiatic ,  adj. 
ask  (to),  v. 
ask  for  (to),  v. 
ass,  sub. 
assail  (to),  v. 
assemble  (to),  v. 
neut. 

assemble  (to),  v. 
act. 

assembly,  sub. 

at  all,  adv. 
Athenian,  s. 
Athens,  sub. 

attack  (to),  v. 
attempt  (to),  v. 


sollicitus, 
quivis,  ullus, 
quivis, 
simia,  1  f. 

Apollo  -inis,  3  m. 
vldSor,  2 ;  ap¬ 
pareo,  2. 
placo,  1. 
plaudo,  3. 
pomum,  2  n. 
creo,  1 ;  facio,  3. 
adventus  -us,  4. 
venio,  4 ;  accedo, 
3. 

probo,  1. 

* 

Aprilis  -Is,  3  m. 
Arabia,  1  f. 
Arbela,  1  f. 
Argivus, 
ratio  -onis,  3  f. 
exorior,  3  dep. ; 

orior,  3  dep. 
armo,  1. 

>arma,  2  pl.  n. 

exercitus  -us,  4  m. 
advenio,  4. 
adventus  -us,4  m. 
sagitta,  1  f. 
ars,  artis,  3  f. 
ascendo,  3. 
pudet,  imp. 

Asia,  1  f. 

Asiaticus, 
rogo,  1. 
posco,  3. 
asinus,  2  m. 
aggredior,  3  dep. 
coeo,  irr. 

convoco,  1. 

conventus  -us, 

4  m. 
omnino. 

Atheniensis,  3  m. 
Athenae  -arum, 
1  f.  pl. 

oppugno,  1;  ag¬ 
grSdior,  3  dep. ; 
impugno,  1. 
tento,  1. 


attendant,  sub. 
Aulis,  sub. 
Aurora,  sub. 
author,  sub. 
autumn,  sub. 
avail  (to  aval 
oneself  of),v 
avenge  (to),  v. 
avoid  (to),  v. 
await  (to),  v. 

awake  (to),  v. 

away  (to  be),  v. 
axe,  sub. 


baby,  sub. 
Babylon,  sub. 
back,  sub. 
bad,  adj. 
badly,  adv. 
baffle  (to),  v. 
banish  (to),  v. 
bank,  sub. 
barbarian,  sub. 
barber,  sub. 
bark  (to),  v. 
baron,  sub. 
barren,  adj. 
basket,  sub. 

bathe  (to),  v. 
battle,  sub. 

bay,  sub. 
beach,  sub. 
beam,  sub.  (of 
light) 

beam,  sub.  (of 
icood) 
bear,  sub. 
bear  (to),  v. 
bear  off  (to),  v. 
beard,  sub. 
beat  (to),  v. 
beautiful,  adj. 

beauty,  sub. 

become  (to),  v. 

bed,  sub. 

bee,  sub. 
beech-tree,  sub. 


fam  altis,  2  m. 
Aulis  -Idis,  3  f. 
Aurora,  1  f. 
scriptor  -oris,  3  m 
autumnus,  2  m. 
utor,  3  dep. 

ulciscor,  3  dep. 
vito,  1. 

expecto,  1 ;  ma¬ 
neo,  2. 

expergiscor,  3 
dep. 

absum,  irr. 
s2curis  -is,  3  f. 

B. 

infans  -antis,  3  m. 
Babylon  -onis,  3  f. 
tergum,  2  n. 
malus,  improbus, 
male, 
fallo,  3. 
relego,  1. 
ripa,  1  f. 
barbarus,  2  m. 
tonsor  -oris,  3  m. 
latro,  1. 

princeps  -ipis,3m. 
sterilis. 

corbis  -is,  3  f.  : 

canistra,  2  pl. 
lavor,  1. 

pugna,  1  f. ;  proe¬ 
lium,  2  n. 
laurus,  2  f. 
littis  -oris,  3  n. 
radius,  2  m. 

trabs,  trabis,  3  f. 

ursa,  1  f. 
fero,  irr. 
auf6ro,  irr. 
barba,  1  f. 
tundo,  3. 
pulcher  -chra 
-chrum. 

pulcliritudd-Inis, 
3  f. 

fio,  irr. 
lectus,  2  m. 
apis,  is,  3  f. 
fagus,  2  f. 
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befall  (to),  v. 

befit ,  v. 

before,  adv. 
beg  (to),  v. 
beg  (to),  v. 
beggar,  sub. 
begin  (to),  v. 

behave  (to),  v.  Phr 
believe  (to),  v. 
bell,  sub. 

bend  (to),  v. 
benefit  (to),  v. 
benefit,  sub. 
bereaved,  adj. 
beseech  (to),  v. 
besides,  prep, 
besiege  (to),  v. 
besieged,  part, 
betake  (to),  v. 
betray  (to),  v. 
betrothed,  adj. 
better  (to  be),  v. 
better  (to  be),  v. 
better,  adj. 
beware  of  (to),  v. 
bid  (to),  v. 
bier,  sub. 
big,  adj. 
bind  (to),  v. 

bird,  sub. 

birthday,  sub. 

Phr. 

bishop,  sub. 
bite  (to),  v. 
bitter,  adj. 
bivouac  (to),  v. 
blame  (to),  v. 
blast  (of  wind), 
sub. 

blind,  adj. 
blood,  sub. 
blow,  sub. 
blow  (to),  v. 
blow  upon  (to), 
blunt  (to),  v. 
boast  (to),  v. 
boat,  sub. 
body,  sub. 
Rceotia,  sub. 
bold,  adj. 


evCnio,  4 ;  accilo, 
3. 

d£c5t,  imp. 
antS,  prius, 
oro,  1. 
mendico,  1. 
mendicus,  2  m. 
coepi,  defect. ;  in¬ 
cipio,  3. 

.me  gSro,  3. 
credo,  3. 

tintinnabulum,  2 
n.;  aes,  aeris,  3  n. 
flecto,  3. 
prosum,  irr. 
bSnSficium,  2  n. 
orbatus, 
oro,  1. 
praetM 
obsidSo,  2. 
obsessus, 
confero,  irr. 
prodo,  3. 
desponsus, 
praeco,  1. 
praestat,  imp. 
melior. 
cavSo,  2. 
jttbSo,  2. 
feretrum,  2  n. 


magnus. 


ligo,  1 ;  deligo,  1 ; 

vinclo,  4. 
avis  -is,  3  f. ;  vo¬ 
lucris  -Is,  3  f. 
dies  natalis. 

episcopus,  2  m. 
mordeo,  2. 
amarus, 
excubo,  1. 
culpo,  1. 
flamen,  3  n. 

caecus. 

crttbr  -oris,  3  m. 
ictus  -us,  4  m. 
flo,  1. 
afflo,  1. 
retundo,  3. 
glorior,  1. 
linter  -tris,  3  f. 
corpfls  -Ms,  3 
Boeotia,  1. 
audax. 


bone,  sub. 
book,  sub. 
boot ,  sub. 
booty,  sub. 
border,  sub. 
born  (to  be),  v.  . 
bosom,  sub. 
bottom,  sub.  ren¬ 
dered  by  adj. 
bound,  sub. 
bound  forward 
(to),  v. 
bow,  sub. 
bowl,  sub. 
boy,  sub. 
branch,  sub. 
brave,  adj. 
bravely,  adv. 
bread,  sub. 
break  (to),  v. 
break  (to  break 
one’s  ivord),  v. 
bribe,  sub. 
bribe  (to),  v. 
brick,  sub. 
bride,  sub. 
bridge,  sub. 
bridle,  sub. 
bright,  adj. 
brim,  sub. 
bring  (to),  v. 

bring  back  (to),  v. 
bring  forth  (to),v. 
bring  up  (to),  v. 
bring  upon  (to),  v 
Briseis,  sub. 
broad ,  adj. 
bronze,  adj. 
brook,  sub. 
broth,  sub. 
brother,  sub. 
browse  (to),  v. 
brush  (of  a  fox), 
sub. 

brush  (of  a  paint¬ 
er),  sub. 
Brutus,  sub. 
Bucephalus ,  sub. 
build  (to),  v. 
building,  sub. 
bull,  sub. 
burden,  sub. 
burn,  v.  act. 
burn,  v.  neut. 


6s,  ossis,  3  n.. 
liber,  2  m. 
caliga,  1  f. 
praeda,  1  f. 
finis  -Is,  3  m.  or  £. 
natus  sum. 
gremium. 

Imus. 

modus,  2  m. 
prosilio,  4. 

arcus  -us,  4  m. 
crater  -Ms,  3  m. 
puer,  2  m. 
ramus,  2  m. 
fortis, 
fortiter, 
panis,  3  m. 
frango,  3. 
fidem  fallo,  3. 

munus  -Ms,  3  m, 
corrumpo,  3. 
later  -Ms,  3  m. 
nupta,  1  f. 
pons,  pontis,  3  m. 
habenae,  1  pl.  f. 
clarus, 
brae,  1  pl.  f. 
f8ro,  irr.;  affero, 
irr. 

reduco,  3. 
pario,  3. 
e  fibro,  irr. 
infero,  irr. 

Briseis  -idis,  3  f. 
latus. 
aenSus. 
rivus,  2  m. 
jus,  juris,  3  n. 
frater  -tris,  3  m. 
vescor,  dep. 
cauda,  1  f. 

penicillus,  2  m. 

Brutus,  2  m. 
Bucephalus,  2  m 
aedifico,  1. 
aedificium,  2  n. 
taurus,  2  m.' 

5nus  -Ms,  3  n. 
incendo,  3 ;  uro,  3. 
ardCo,  2. 
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burnt,  part, 
burnt  down  (to 
be),  v. 

burst  (to),  v. 
burst  open  (to),  v. 
bury  (to),  v. 
busy,  adj. 
butterfly ,  sub. 
buy  (to),  v. 


Caesar,  sub. 
Caius,  sub. 
cake,  sub. 
calamity,  sub. 
Calchas ,  sub. 

call  (to),  v. 
call  (to  summon), 
v. 

cdll  upon,  v. 
call  upon,  v. 
caller,  sub. 
calm,  adj. 
Camillus,  sub. 
camp,  sub. 
campaign,  sub. 

campaigning, 

sub. 

captive,  sub. 
Capua,  sub. 
careless,  adj. 
carry  (to),  v. 
carry  off  (to),  v. 

carry  out  (to),  v. 
Carthage,  sub. 

Carthaginian , 
sub. 

casket,  sub. 
cat,  sub. 
catch,  v. 

catch  at  (to),  v. 
Catilina,  sub. 
Cato,  sub. 
cattle,  sub. 
cause,  sub. 
cause  (to),  v. 
cautious,  adj. 
cave,  sub. 
cease  (to),  v. 


ambustus, 
deflagro,  1. 

rumpo,  3. 
perfringo,  3. 
sSpSlio,  4. 
sedulus. 

papilio  -onls,  3  m. 
emo,  3. 

C. 

Caesar  -aris,  3  m. 
Cams,  2  m. 
placenta,  1  f. 
calamitas,  3  f. 
Calchas  -antis, 

3  m. 
voco,  1. 

,  arcesso,  3. 

invoco,  1. 
oro,  1. 

salutans,  3  m. 
placidus. 
Camillus, 
castra,  2  pl. 
stipendium,  2  n. 

(lit.  “  pay.”) 
militia,  1  f. 

captivus,  2  m. 
Capua  -ae,  1  f. 
securus,  incautus, 
porto,  1. 
aufero,  irr. ; 

aveho,  3. 
exsequor,  3  dep. 
Carthago  -inis, 

3  f. 

Poenus,  2  m. 

capsa,  1  f. 
telis  -is,  3  f. 
capio,  3 ;  excipio, 
3. 

capto,  1. 

Catilina,  1  m. 
Cato  -onls,  3  m. 
pCcAdes,  3  pl.  f. 
causa,  1  f. 
efficio,  3. 
cautus, 
spelunca,  1  f. 
desino,  3. 


celebrate  (to),  v. 
celebrated,  adj. 
Centaur,  sub. 
centurion,  sub. 

certain,  adj. 
chain,  sub. 
Chaldean,  adj. 
chalk,  sub. 
chamber,  sub. 
champion,  sub. 
change  (to),  v. 
changeable,  adj. 
character,  sub. 
chariot,  sub . 
charioteer,  sub. 
charm  (to),  v. 
Charybdis,  sub. 
chasm,  sub. 
chastise  (to),  v. 
cheese,  sub. 
cheesecake,  sub. 
cherish  (to),  v. 
Chersonese,  sub. 
chick ,  sub. 
chieftain,  sub. 
child,  sub. 
children,  sub. 
Chinese,  sub. 
Chiron,  sub. 
choke  (to),  v. 
choose  (to),  v. 
Cicero,  sub. 
Cilicia,  sub. 
Cimbri,  sub. 

Cincinnatus,  sub. 
circle,  sub. 
citizen,  sub. 
city ,  sub. 
clad,  part, 
clasp  (to),  v. 
claw,  sub. 
clean  (to),  v. 
cleave  (to),  v. 
Cleon,  sub. 
climb  (to),  v. 

clip  (to),  v. 
cloak,  sub. 
close  (to),  v. 
close,  adj. 
clothe  (to),  v. 
clothes ,  sub. 
cloud,  sub. 


celebro,  1. 

celeber. 

Centaurus,  2  rm 
centilrid  -onis,  3 

m. 

certus,  quidam, 
vinculum,  2  n. 
Chaldaeus, 
creta  -ae,  1  f. 
conclave  -Is,  3  n. 
vindex  -Icis,  3  m. 
muto,  1. 
mutabilis, 
mores,  3  pl.  m. 
currus  -us,  1  m. 
auriga,  1  m. 
capto,  1. 

Charybdis  -is,  3  f. 
barathrum,  2  n. 
castigo,  1. 
cas6us,  2  m. 
placenta,  1  f. 
foveo,  2. 
Chersonesus,  2. 
pullus,  2  m. 
dux,  ( liicis,  3  m. 
pu6r,  piieri,  2  m. 

liberi,  2  pl.  m. 
Ser6s,  3  pl.  m. 
Chiron  -5nis,3  m. 
impleo,  2. 
eligo,  3. 

Cicero  -onls,  3  m. 
Cilicia,  1  f. 
Cimbri  -orum, 

2  pl.  m. 

Cincinnatus,  2  m. 
gyrus,  2  m. 
civis  -Is,  3  m. 
urbs  -bis,  3  f. 
indutus. 

amplector,  3  dep. 
unguis  -is,  3  m 
purgo,  1. 
findo,  3. 

Cleon  -onis,  3  m. 
scando,  3 ;  as¬ 
cendo,  3. 
decido,  3. 
lacerna,  1  f. 
claudo,  3. 
arctus, 
vestio,  4. 
vestes -ium,  3  pl.f, 
nubes  -Is,  3  f. 
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coal,  sub. 
coast,  sub. 
coax  (to),  v. 
cock,  sub. 
cold,  sub. 
cold  (to  be),  v. 
cold,  adj. 
collar,  sub. 

collect  (to),  v. 
colour,  sub. 
column,  sub. 
come  (to),  v. 
come  down  (to),  v. 
come  out  (to),  v. 
come  together 
(to),  v. 

come  up  (to),  v. 
coming,  sub. 
command  (to),  v. 
commit  (to),  v. 
common  (of  a 
soldier),  adj. 
companion,  sub. 
compassion,  sub. 
compel  (to),  v. 
complain  (to),  v. 
complaint,  sub. 

comrade,  sub.  j 

conceal  (to),  v. 
condemned  (to 
death),  Phr. 
condition,  sub. 
confer  (to),  v. 
confess  (to),  v. 
confidence,  sub. 
confident, 
adj.  Phr. 
confusion,  sub. 
congratulate  (to), 
v. 

conjecture  (to),  v. 
conquer  (to),  v. 

conqueror,  sub. 
consider  (to),  v. 
conspiracy,  sub. 
console  (to),  v. 
consul,  sub. 
consult  (to),  v. 
contain  (to),  v. 
content,  adj. 
contented,  adj. 


carbd  -onis,  3  m. 
littis  -5ris,  3  n. 
blandior,  4  dep. 
gallus,  2  m. 
frlgits  -oris,  3  n. 
fr!g2o,  2. 
frigidus ;  gelidus, 
torquis  -is,  3  m. 
or  f. 

colligo,  3. 
c515r  -oris,  3  m. 
columna,  1  f. 
venio,  4. 
descendo,  3. 
egredior,  3  dep. 
conv6nio,  4. 

accedo,  3. 
adventus -us,  4  m. 
praesum,  irr. 
committo,  3. 
gregarius. 

comes  -itis,  3  m. 
misericordia,  1  f. 
c5go,  3. 
queror,  3  dep. 
querela,  1  f. 

|  s5cius,  2  m.;  comes 
-itis,  3  m. ;  ae- 
|  qualis  -is,  3  m. 
celo,  1. 

capitis  damnatus. 

lex,  legis,  3  f. 
confero,  irr. 
fateor,  2  dep. 
fiducia,  1  f. 
fidei  plenus. 

tumultus  -us,  4  m. 
grattilor,  1  dep. 

conjector,  1. 
vinco,  3 ;  sttbigo, 
3. 

victor  -6rls,  3  m. 
puto,  1. 
conjuratio,  3  f. 
solor,  1  dep. 
consul  -ulis,  3  m. 
cons  alo,  3. 
habeo,  2. 

contentus. 

contentus. 


continual,  adj. 
contractor ,  sub. 

coo  (to),  v. 
cool  (to),  v. 
coolness,  sub. 
coop,  sub. 
coop  up  (to),  v. 

copy,  sub. 

cord,  sub. 
corn,  sub. 
Cornelia,  sub. 
corner ,  sub. 
correctly,  adv. 
corpse,  sub. 
cost,  sub. 
cottage,  sub. 
council,  sub. 
count  (to),  v. 
country,  sub. 
country  (as  op¬ 
posed  to  town), 
sub. 

country  house, 
sub. 

countryman, 
(peasant),  sub.' 
countryman  (fel¬ 
low  citizen),  8. 
courage ,  sub. 
courageously, 
adv. 

courtesy,  s. 
courteously,  adv. 
courtier,  sub. 
cover  (to),  v. 
cow,  sub. 
coward,  sub. 
cowardly,  adj. 
craft,  sub. 
crane ,  sub. 
creature ,  sub. 
credit,  sub. 

Crete,  sub. 
crocus,  sub. 
Croesus,  sub. 
crop,  sub. 
cross  (to),  v. 

crow,  sub. 
crowd,  sub. 
crown,  sub. 


perpetuus, 
redemptdr  -oris, 

3  m. 
g6mo,  3. 
refrigero,  1. 
frigus  -oris,  3  n. 
cavea,  1  f. 
includo,  3  ;  ob¬ 
sideo,  2. 
exemplar  -aris, 

3  n. 

funis  -is,  3  m. 
frumentum,  2  n. 
Cornelia  -ae,  1  f. 
angulus,  2  m. 
recte. 

cadaver  -eris,  3  n. 
pretium,  2  n. 
casa,  1  f. 
concilium,  2  n. 
numero,  1. 
patria,  1  f. 
rus,  ruris,  3  n. 


villa,  1  f. 

'coldnus,  2. 
rusticus,  2. 
civis  -Is,  3  m 

virtus  -utis,  3  f. 
fortiter. 

cdmitas  -atls,  3  f. 
cdnhter;  benigne, 
aulicus,  2  m. 
tego,  3. 
vacca,  1  f. 
ignavus,  2  m. 
ignavus. 
d51us,  2  m. 
grus,  gruis,  3  f. 
animal  -alis,  3  n. 
fides  -ei,  5  f. 
Creta,  1  f. 
crocus,  2  m. 
Croesus,  2  m. 
seges  -etis,  3 1 
transgredior, 

3  dep. ;  transeo, 
irr. 

corvus,  2  m. 
turba,  1  f. 
diadema  -atis,  3  n 
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crown  (to),  v.  cmgo,  3  ;  cbrono, 

1. 

cruel ,  adj.  crudelis. 

cruelly,  adv  crudelltgr. 

cruelty,  sub.  saevitia,  1  f. 

crush  (to),  v.  opprimo,  3. 

cry  (of  a  baby),  vaglo,  4. 
to,  v. 

cry  (t 6),  v  }  dam0>  j. 

cry  out  (to),  v.  ) 

cuckoo .  sub.  cuculus,  2  m. 


culprit ,  sub. 
cultivate  (to),  v. 
cunning,  sub. 
cup,  sub. 
cure  (to),  v. 
curtain,  sub. 
Curtius,  sub. 
cut  (to),  v. 
cut  doivn  (to),  v. 
cut  off  (to),  v. 
Cydnus,  sub. 
Cyrus ,  sub. 


dagger,  sub. 
daily,  adv. 
dance  (to),  v. 
danger,  sub. 
dangerous,  adj. 
dare  (to),  v. 
Darius,  sub. 
daughter,  sub. 
day,  sub. 
dead,  part. 

dear,  adj. 
death,  sub. 
deceit,  sub. 
deceive  (to),  v. 

decide  (to),  v. 

declare  war  (to) 

v. 

decree  (to),  v. 

deed,  sub. 
deem  (to),  v. 
deep,  adj. 
defeat  (to),  v. 

defend  (to),  v. 


r6us,  2  in. 

Colo,  3. 
astutia,  1  f. 
pdculum,  2  n. 
sano,  1. 
velum,  2  n. 
Curtius,  2  m. 
s6co,  1. 
decido,  3. 
abscido,  3. 
Cydnus,  3  m. 
Cyrus,  2  m. 

D. 

pugio  -onis,  3  m. 
indies,  quotidie, 
salto,  1. 

pgrlculum,  2  n. 
pgrlculosus. 
audeo,  irr. 

Darius  -i,  2  m. 
filia,  1  f. 
dies  -ei,  5  m.  or  f. 
mortuus;  confec¬ 
tus, 
carus. 

mors,  mortis,  3  f. 
fraus,  fraudis,  3  f. 
fallo,  3 ;  decipio, 
3. 

(decerno,  3. 
statuo,  3. 
dirimo,  3. 
indico,  3. 

decerno, 3 ;  stattio, 
3. 

factum,  2  n. 
hab8o,  2. 
altus. 

vinco,  3 ;  devin¬ 
co,  3. 

tfigor,  2  dep. 


defence,  sub. 
delay  (to),  v. 
delight  (to),  v. 
Delphi,  sub. 
delude  (to),  v. 
demand  (to),  v. 
dense,  adj. 
deny  (to),  v. 
depart  (to),  v. 

deprive  (to),  v. 
deprived  of,  part 
depth,  sub.  (ren¬ 
der  by  adj.) 
desert,  sub. 
deserve  (to),  v. 
design,  sub. 
desirable,  adj. 

desire  (to), 
desirous,  adj. 
despair,  sub. 
despatch  (to),  v. 
despise  (to),  v. 

destroy  (to),  v. 

destruction,  sub. 
delect  (to),  v. 
determine  (to),  v. 

devour  (to),  v. 
dew,  sub. 

Diana,  sub. 
dictator,  sub. 
Dido,  sub. 
die  (to),  v. 
difference  (to 
make  a),  v. 
differently,  adv. 
dig  (to),  v. 
diligence,  sub. 
diligent,  adj. 
diligently,  adv. 
din,  sub. 
dine  (to),  v. 
Diogenes,  sub. 
Diomedes,  sub. 
dire,  adj. 
dirty,  adj. 
disappear  (to),  v. 
disaster ,  sub. 
discharge  (to),  v. 
discipline,  sub. 
Discordia,  sub. 


praesidium,  2  it 
cunctSr,  1. 
jQvo,  1. 

Delphi,  2  pi. 
fallo,  3,  decipio,  3. 
posco,  3. 
densus. 
nSgo,  1. 

discedo,  3;  abSo, 
irr. 

privo,  1. 

.  orbatus. 

Imus. 

deserta,  2  pl. 
mSrSor,  2. 
consilium,  2  n. 
optabilis ;  expe¬ 
tendus. 

cttplo,  3 ;  volo,  in. 
ciipldus. 
desperatio,  3  f. 
mitto,  3. 

sperno,  3  ;  con¬ 
temno,  3. 
delgo,  2 ;  perdo, 

3 ;  everto,  3. 
pernicies,  -ei,  5  f. 
patgfaclo,  3. 
constituo,  3 ; 

statuo,  3. 
v5ro,  1. 
r5s,  roris,  3  m. 
Diana,  1  f. 
dictator  -5ris,3m. 
Dldd  -5nis,  3  f. 
morior,  3  dep. 
intersum,  irr. 

alltgr. 
fodio,  3. 
diligentia,  1  f. 
sedulus, 
dlllgentgr. 
strgpltus  -us,  4  m. 
ceno,  1. 

Dloggnes  -Is,  3.  ' 

Dlbmedes  -Is,  3. 
dirus ;  gravis, 
immundus, 
evanesco,  3. 
clades  -Is,  3  f. 
fungor,  3  dep. 
disciplina,  1  f. 
Discordia,  1  f. 
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discover  (to),  v. 
disease,  sub. 
disgrace,  sub. 
dish,  sub. 
dismiss  (to),  v. 
disperse  (to),  v. 
displease  (to),  v. 
dispute,  sub. 
dispute  (to),  v. 
distant  (to  be),  v. 
distinguish  (to), 
v. 

distribute  (to),  v. 
disturb  (to),  v. 
ditch,  sub. 
dive  (to),  v.  Phr. 
divide  (to),  v. 
do  (to),  v. 
doctor,  sub. 
doe,  sub. 
dog,  sub. 
dominion,  sub. 
donkey,  sub. 
door,  sub. 
dormouse,  sub. 
doubt  (rendered 
by  adj.  doubt¬ 
ful), 

doubt  (to),  v. 
dove,  sub. 
dovecote,  sib. 


invSnio,  4. 
morbus,  2  m. 
dedScus  -oris,  3  n. 
lanx,  lancis,  3  f. 
dimitto,  3. 
dissipo,  1. 
displicSo,  2. 
controversia,  1  f. 
rixor,  1  dep. 
disto,  1. 
illustro,  1. 

divido,  3. 
turbo,  1. 
fossa,  1  f. 
me  mergo,  3. 
divido,  3. 
facio,  3  ;  ago,  3. 
mgdicus,  2  m. 
cerva,  1  f. 
canis  -Is,  3  m. 
regnum,  2  n. 
asinus,  2  m. 
fores  -um,  3  pl.  f. 
glis,  gliris,  3  m. 
dtlblus. 


dttbito,  1. 
columba,  1  f. 
columbarium, 
2  n. 


drag  (to),  v. 
draw  (to),  v.  (a 
sword), 

draw  out  (to),  v. 
dread  (to),  v. 
dreadful,  adj. 
dream,  sub. 
dress,  sub. 
drink,  (to),  v. 
drive  (to),  v. 
drive  away  (to),v 
drop  (to),  v.  neu. 
-  fall, 

drop  (to),  v.  act. 

dry  (to),  v. 
dry,  adj. 
duck,  sub. 
dust,  sub. 
duty,  sub. 
dwell,  v. 
dying , 


traho,  3. 
stringo,  3. 

extraho,  3. 
tlmgo,  2. 
terribilis, 
somnium,  2  n. 
vestis  -is,  3  f. 
bibo,  3. 
ago,  3. 
fugo,  1. 
stillo,  1. 
concido,  3. 
projicio,  3 ; 

demitto,  3. 
sicco,  1. 
siccus. 

anas,  anatis,  3  f. 
pulvis  -6rls,  3  m. 
munus  -6ris,  3  n. 
habito,  1. 
moribundus. 


E.  L.  E. 


E. 


each,  pron. 

quisquS. 

eager,  adj. 

cupidus,  studi¬ 
osus. 

eagle,  sub. 

aquila,  1  f. 

ear,  sub. 

auris  -is,  3  f. 

early,  adj. 

matutinus. 

early,  adv. 

mature. 

earn  (to),  v. 

mSrCo,  2. 

earth,  sub. 

terra,  1  f. 

east,  sub. 

Oriens  -tls,  3  m. 

east  wind ,  sub. 

Eurus,  2  m. 

easy,  adj. 

facilis. 

eat  (to),  v. 

Sdo,  3  ;  vescor,  3 
dep. 

echo  (to),  v 

rSsono,  1. 

edge ,  sub. 

margo  -Inis,  3  m. 
and  f. 

educate  (to),  v. 

educo,  1. 

eel,  sub. 

anguilla,  1  f. 

efface  (to),  v. 

deleo,  2. 

egg,  sub. 

ovum,  2  n. 

eighteen ,  num. 

duodeviginti. 

indec. 

elect  (to),  v. 

crSo,  1. 

element,  sub. 

Slgmentum,  2  n. 

elephant,  sub. 

Slgphantus,  2  m. 

eleven,  num. 

undecim. 

indec. 

eloquent,  adj. 

facundus ;  diser¬ 
tus. 

embrace,  v. 

amplect  r,  3  dep. 

eminence,  sub. 

tumulus,  2  m. 

emperor,  sub. 

imperator  -dris,  3 
m. 

empire,  sub. 

impdrium,  2  n. 

employ  (to),  v. 

adhlbSo,  2. 

empty,  adj. 

Inanis. 

encounter  (to),  v. 

invSnio,  4. 

encourage  (to),  v 

.  hortor,  1. 

end ,  sub. 

finis  -is,  3  m.  &  f. 

end  (to),  v. 

conficio,  3. 

endure  (to),  v. 

patior,  3  dep. 

enemy,  sub. 

hostis  -Is,  3  m. ; 
Inimicus,  2  m. 

enforce  (to),  v. 

firmo,  1. 

English,  adj. 

Anglicus,  2  m. 

Englishman,  sub.  Anglus,  2  m. 

enjoy  (to),  v. 

fruor,  3  dep. 

enough,  adv. 

satis. 

enquire  (to),  v. 

quaero,  3. 

entangle  (to),  v. 

impCdlo,  4. 

M 
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enter  (to),  v. 

entertain  (to),  v. 
entrance,  sub. 
entreat  (to),  v. 
entreaty,  sub. 
entrenchment, 
sub. 

entrust  (to),  v. 
enumerate  (to),  v. 
envoy,  sub. 
envy  (to),  v. 
Epicurus,  sub. 
equal,  adj. 
Erostratus,  sub. 
escape,  sub. 
escape  (to),  v.  act, 
escape  (to),  v. 
neut. 

especially,  adv. 

estate,  sub. 
Euphrates ,  sub. 

Europe,  sub. 
European,  adj. 
Eurystheus,  std). 

even,  adv. 
evening,  sub. 
event,  sub. 
ever,  adv. 
every,  adj. 
evident,  adj. 
example,  sub. 
exceed  (to),  v. 
excellent,  adj. 
except,  prep, 
exclaim  (to),  v. 
excuse,  sub. 
exhausted,  adj. 
exile,  sub. 
exile,  sub.  (  — 
banishment) 
exiled,  adj. 
expel  (to),  v. 

experienced ,  adj 
exjiose  (to),  v. 
extensive,  adj. 
extinguish  (to),  v 
extraordinary, 
adj. 

eye.  sub. 


ingrSdior,  3  dep. ; 

in8o,  irr. 
excipio,  3. 
aditus  -us,  4  m. 
oro,  1. 

preces,  3  pi.  f. 
munitio  -onis,  3  f. 

credo,  3. 
numSro,  1. 
legatus,  2  m. 
invidSo,  2. 
Epicurus,  2  m. 
par. 

Erostratus,  2  m. 
fuga,  1  f. 
effugio,  3  ;  vito,  1. 
evado,  3. 

praecipue,  im¬ 
primis. 

praedium,  2  n. 
Euphrates  -Is,  3 
m. 

Europa,  1  f. 
Europaeus. 
Eurystheus  -el, 
2  m. 

8tiam. 
vespera,  1  f. 
eventus  -us,  4  m. 
nunquam, 
omnis, 
manifestus, 
exemplum,  2  n. 
excedo,  3. 
egrSglus. 
praeter,  acc. 
clamo,  1. 
causa,  1  f. 
confectus, 
exui  -tills,  3  m. 
exsilium,  2  n. 

exsul,  extorris, 
expello,  3 ;  pello, 
3. 

pSritus. 
objicio,  3. 
latus. 

exstinguo,  3. 
eximius. 

Cculus,  2  m. 


fable,  sub. 
Fabricius ,  sub. 
face,  sub. 
face  (to),  v. 
faggot,  sub. 
fail  (to),  v. 

fair,  adj. 

faithful,  adj. 
fall  (to),  v. 
fame,  sub. 
famine,  sub. 
famous,  adj. 
far,  adv. 
far  (by), 
far  (too), 
farmer ,  sub. 
farthing,  sub. 
fasten  (to),  v. 
fat,  adj. 
fatal,  adj. 
fate,  sub. 

Fates,  sub. 
father,  sub. 
fatherland,  sub. 
fatherly,  adj. 
fatigue,  sub. 

fault,  sub. 
favour  (to),  v. 
fawn,  sub. 
fear  (to),  v. 

fear  (for),  (ren¬ 
der  by) 
feeble,  adj. 
feed  (to),  v. 
feel  (to),  v. 
feign  (to),  v. 
fell  (to),  v. 
ferryman,  sub. 
fetch  (to),  v. 
fetch  (to,  water) 
v. 

field,  sub. 

fierce,  adj. 
fiercely,  adv. 
fight  (to),  v. 
fight,  sub. 


F. 

fabtia,  1  f. 
Fabricius,  2  m. 
facies  -el,  5  f. 
oppdno,  3. 
fascis  -is,  3  m. 
deficio,  3 ;  desum, 
irr. 

pulchSr  -chra 
-chrum. 
fidus ;  fidelis, 
cado,  3. 
fama,  1  f. 
fames  -Is,  3  f. 
inclytus,  celeber, 
procul, 
longe, 
longitts. 
agricSla,  1  m. 
as,  assis,  3  m. 
alligo,  1. 
pinguis, 
fatalis., 
fatum,  2  n. 
Parcae,  1  pl. 
patSr  -ris,  3  m. 
patria,  1  f. 
paternus, 
lassitudo  -luis, 

3  f. 

culpa,  1  f. 
faveo,  2. 
cerva,  1  f. 
tim6o,  2  ;  verCor, 
2  dep. 

ne,  with  subj. 

debilis, 
pasco,  3. 
sentio,  4. 
sim  tilo,  1. 
decido,  3. 
portitor  -oris,  3  m 
aufSro,  irr. 

,  aquor,  1  dep. 

agCr,  agri,  2  m.  % 
arvum,  2  u. 
violentus, 
violenter, 
pugno,  1. 
pugna,  1  f 
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tighter,  sub. 

file ,  sub. 
fill  (to),  v. 
filled,  adj. 
finally ,  adv. 
find  (to),  v. 

find  (to)  -  per¬ 
ceive,  v. 
fine,  adj. 
finger,  sub. 
finish  (to),  v. 

fire,  sub. 
fire  —  conflagra¬ 
tion,  sub. 
fireside,  sub. 
firm,  adj. 
firmly,  adv. 
first, 

first  (before  some 
one  else), 
fish,  sub. 
fisherman,  sub. 
tit,  adj. 

five,  num.  indec. 
flame,  sub. 
flay  (to),v.Phr. 
flee  (to),  v. 
fleece,  sub. 
fleet,  sub. 
fling  (to),  v. 
flock,  sub. 
flood,  sub. 
flourish  (to),  v. 
flow  (to),  v. 
flower,  sub. 
flower  of  an 
army,  etc. 
fly,  sub. 

fly  (of  a  bird)  to, 

v. 

flying,  adj. 
foe,  sub. 
foliage .  sub. 
follow  (to),  v. 
folly,  sub. 
food,  sub. 
fool,  sub. 

foolish,  adj. 
foot,  sub. 
foot-soldier,  sub. 


pugnator  -oris,  3 
m. 

lima,  1  f. 
impleo,  2. 
plenus. 
deniquS. 

invenio,  4 ;  rS- 
pgrio,  4. 
sentio,  4. 

lautus, 
digitus,  2  m. 
conficio,  3 ;  per¬ 
ago,  3. 

ignis  -is,  3  m. 
incendium,  2  n. 

focus,  2  m. 
iirmus. 
constantSr. 
primus, 
prior,  prius. 

pi sci s  -is,  S  m. 
piscator  -oris,  3  m. 
aptus. 
quinquS. 
flamma,  1  f. 
pellem  detraho,  3. 
fugio,  3. 

vellas  -eris,  3  n. 
classis  -is,  3  f. 
projicio,  3. 
grex,  gregis,  3  m. 
diluvies  -ei,  5  f. 
floreo,  2. 
fluo,  3. 

flos,  floris,  3  m. 
robur  (roboris), 
3  n. 

musca,  1  f. 
volo,  1. 

fugax. 

hostis  -Ts,  3  m. 
frondes,  3  pl.  f. 
sequor,  3  dep. 
stultitia,  1  f. 
cibus,  2  m. 
insipiens  -entis, 
3  m. 
stultus. 

pee,  pSdis,  3  m. 
pgdSs  -itis,  3  m. 


foot  (infantry),  pedites,  3  pl.  m. 
sub. 

foot  (of  a  hill),  sub.  radix  -Icis,  3  f. 


forbid  (to),  v. 
force ,  sub. 
force  (to),  v. 
forces,  sub. 
foreigner,  sub. 
foreseeing,  adj. 

forest,  sub. 
foretell  (to),  v. 
forge  (to),  v. 

forget  (to),  v. 
forgive  (to),  v. 
form  (to),  v.  (a 
conspiracy) 
former,  adj. 
formerly,  adv. 
forsake  (to),  v. 
fortify  (to),  v. 
fortunate,  adj. 
fortune,  sub. 
fosse,  sub. 
foul  (to),  v. 
found  (to),  v. 
founder,  sub. 
fountain,  sub. 
four,  num.  indec. 
four  hundred, 
num.  adj. 
fox,  sub. 
franchise,  sub. 
fraud,  sub. 
free  (to),  v. 
free,  adj. 
freedom,  sub. 
freeze  (to),  v. 
French,  adj. 
fresh,  adj. 
friend,  sub. 
friendship,  sub. 
frighten  (to),  v. 
frisk  (to),  v. 
frog,  sub. 
frostbound,  adj. 
Phr. 

fruit,  sub. 
fulfil  (to),  v. 
full,  adj. 
f  uneral  pile,  sub. 
f  urnish  (to),  v. 


veto,  1. 
vis,  3  f. 
cogo,  3. 
cdpiae,  1  pl.  f. 
barbarus,  2  m. 
providus  (with 
gen.), 
silva,  1  f. 
praedico,  3. 
fingo,  3 ;  procudo. 
3. 

obliviscor,  3  dep. 
ignosco,  3. 
ineo,  irr. 

prior. 
antSa. 
desero,  3. 
munio,  4. 
felix. 

fortilna,  1  f. 
fossa,  1  f. 
turbo,  1. 
fundo,  1. 
conditor  -oris, 3  m. 
fons,  fontis,  3  m. 
quattuor, 
quadringenti  -ae 
-a. 

vulpes  -Is,  3  f. 
civitas  -atis,  3  f. 
dolus,  2  m. 
libero,  1. 

Hb8r. 

libertas  -atis,  3  f 
gelo,  1. 

Gallicus, 
ndvus. 
amicus,  2  m. 
amicitia,  1  f. 
terreo,  2. 
salto,  1. 
rana,  1  f. 
gSlu  constrictus, 

p5ma,  2  pl.  n. 
praesto,  1. 
plenus, 
rogus,  2  m. 
praebgo,  2 ' 
praesto,  1. 

'  m  2 
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furniture,  sub. 

furrow,  sub. 
further,  adv. 
future,  sub. 


gain,  sub. 
gain  (to),  v. 
Gallic,  adj. 
game,  sub. 
Ganymedes,  sub. 

garland,  sub. 
garment ,  sub. 
gate,  sub. 
gather  (to),  v. 
Gaul,  sub. 

Gaza,  sub. 
gaze  (to),  v. 
general,  sub. 

genius,  sub. 
German,  adj. 
get  (to),  v. 

get  (to),  v. 
get  possession  o 
(to),  v. 
ghost,  sub. 
gift,  sub. 

gird  (to),  v. 
girl,  sub. 
give  (to),  v. 
give  away  (to),  i 
give  bach  (to),  i 
give  birth  (to),  i 
give  up  (to),  v. 
gladly,  adv. 
gloomy,  adj. 
glorious,  adj. 
glory,  sub. 

glutton,  sub. 
go  (to),  v. 

go  (to),  v. 
go  abroad  (to),  • 
go  away  (to),  v. 

go  in  (to),  v. 


supellex  -ectilis. 

3  f. 

sulcus,  2  m. 
ultgrius. 
futurum,  2  n. 

G. 

lucrum,  2  n. 
adipiscor,  3  dep. 
Gallicus, 
ludus,  2  m. 
Ganymedes  -is, 

3  m. 

corona,  1  f. 
vestis  -is,  3  f. 
porta,  1  f. 
lego,  3 ;  colligo,  3. 
Gallus,  2  m. 
Gaza,  1  f. 
intugor,  2. 
dux,  ducis,  3  m.  ; 

legatus,  2  m. 
ingenium,  2  n. 
Germanus, 
adipiscor,  3  dep. ; 

potior,  4  dep. 
traho,  3  ;  duco,  3. 
f  potior,  4  dep. 

simulacrum,  2  n. 
ddnum,  2  n. ;  mu¬ 
nus  -gris,  3  n. 
cingo,  3. 
puella,  1  f. 
do,  1  irr. 
v.  largior,  4  dep. 

>.  reddo,  3. 

;.  pario,  3. 
dedo,  3. 
libentgr. 
tgtricus. 
praeclarus, 
laus  -dis,  3  f. ; 
dgcus  -oris,  3  n.; 
gloria,  1  f. 
helluo  -onis,  3  m. 
go,  irr. ;  proficis¬ 
cor,  3  dep. 
fgror,  irr. 

v.  pgregrinor,  1  dep. 
,  abgo,  irr. ;  dis¬ 
cedo,  3. 

ir.gr gdior,  3  dep. 


go  on  (to),  v. 
go  out  (to),  v. 
go  up  (to),  v.  ~ 
to  climb, 
goat,  sub. 

God,  sub. 
goddess,  sub. 
gold,  sub. 
golden,  adj. 
good,  adj. 
good  (to  be),  v. 
goods,  sub. 
goose ,  sub. 
Gordian,  adj. 
Gordium, 
govern  (to),  v. 
Gracchus,  sub. 
Granicus,  sub. 
grant  (to),  v. 


procedo,  3 
exgo,  irr. 
scando,  3. 

capgr,  capri,  2  iu 
Dgus,  2  m. 
dga,  1  f. 
aurum,  2  n. 
aurgus. 
bonus, 
prosum,  irr. 
bona,  2  pi.  n. 
ansgr  -gris,  3  m 
Gordianus. 
Gordium,  2  n. 
prosum,  irr. 
Gracchus,  2  m. 
Granicus,  2  m. 
do,  irr. ;  concedo, 
3. 


grape,  sub. 
grasp  (to),  v. 

grass,  sub. 
grasshopper,  sub. 
great,  adj. 
greatest,  adj. 
greatly,  adv. 
Greece,  sub. 
greedy,  adj. 
Greek,  sub.  or  adj, 
greet  (to),  v. 


uva,  1  f. 

tgngo,  2 ;  prghen- 
do,  3. 
herba,  1  f. 
cicada,  1  f. 
magnus, 
summus. 

valde,  admodum. 
Graecia,  1  f. 
avidus. 

Graecus. 

saliito,  1 ;  excipio, 

3. 


grief,  sub. 
grieve  (to),  v. 
groan,  sub. 
groom,  sub. 
ground,  sub. 
ground  (on  the), 
adv. 

grow  up  (to),  v. 
grudge  (to), 
guard,  sub.  ) 
guardian,  sub.  / 
gtiess  (to),  v. 
guide  (to),  v. 


dolor  -5ris,  3  m. 
do!  go,  2. 

ggmltus  -us,  4  m. 
agaso  -5nls,  3  m. 
lifimus,  2  f. 
bumi. 

adolesco,  3. 
invidgo,  2. 

custds  -odis,  3  m. 

conjecto,  1. 
duco,  3 ;  l’ggo,  3. 


H. 

hair,  sub.  pilus,  2  m. 

Halicarnassus,  Halicarnassus,  2 

sub.  m. 

halt  (to),  v.  subsisto,  3. 

hand,  sub.  manus  -us,  4  f. 
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hand  (to  he  at), 
handsome ,  adj. 

Hannibal,  sub. 

happen  (to),  v. 

happy ,  adj. 
harass  (to),  v. 
harbour ,  sub. 

hard,  adj. 
harden  (to),  v. 
hardship,  sub. 

hare,  sub. 
harp,  sub. 
hart,  sub. 
harvest,  sub. 
hastiness,  sub. 
hatch  (to),  v. 
hate  (to),  v. 
have  (to),  v. 
hawk,  sub. 
hay ,  sub. 
head,  sub. 
headlong,  adj. 
heal  (to),  v. 
health,  sub. 

heap,  sub. 
heap  (to),  v. 
hear  (to),  v. 
heart,  sub. 

heat,  sub. 
heather,  sub. 
heavenly,  adj. 
Hector ,  sub. 
height,  (rendered 
by  adj.) 
heir,  sub. 

Helen,  sub.  ) 
Helena,  f 
Hellespont,  sub. 

help,  sub. 
help  (to),  v. 

hen,  sub. 
Ilenricus,  sub. 
Hephaestion,  sub, 

herald,  sub. 
herd,  sub. 
herdsman,  sub. 


adsum,  irr. 
pulcliSr  -clira 
-chrum. 

Hannibal  -balls, 
3  m. 

evSnio,  4 ;  accido, 
3. 

bSatns. 
lacesso,  3. 
portus  -us,  4  m. 
durus, 
duresco,  3. 
milium,  2  n. 
lepus  -oris,  3  m. 
cithara,  1  f. 
cervus,  2  m. 
messis  -is,  3  f. 
temeritas  -atis,3  f. 
excludo,  3. 
odi,  defect. 
hab6o,  2. 
accipiter  -tris,3  m. 
faenum,  2  n. 
caput  -itis,  3  n. 
praeceps. 
mSdSor,  2  dep. 
valetudo  -dims, 

3  f . 

Hcervus,  2  m. 
ingSro,  3. 
audio,  4. 

cor,  cordis,  3  n.  ; 

animus,  2  m. 
calor  -oris,  3  m. 
erica,  1  f. 
caelestis. 

Hector  -oris,  3  m. 
summus. 

heres  -edis,  3  m. 

HSl8na,  1  f. 

Hellespontus,  2 
m. 

auxilium,  2  n. 
succurro,  3 ;  j  uvo, 

1. 

gallina,  1  f. 
Henricus,  2  m. 
Hephaestion 
-onis,  3  m. 
praeco  -onis,  3  m. 
armentum,  2  n. 
bubulcus,  2  m. 


hereafter,  adv. 
hero,  sub. 
heron,  sub. 
hesitate  (to),  v. 
hidden,  adj. 
hide  (to),  v. 
hiding  place,  sub. 
high,  adj. 
highest,  adj. 
hill,  sub. 
hinder  (to),  v. 

his, 

hit  (to),  v. 
hither,  adv. 
hoe,  sub. 
hold  (to),  v. 
hold  (to)  a  coun¬ 
cil,  v. 

holidays,  sub. 
holy,  adj. 

Homer,  sub. 
honest,  adj. 
honesty ,  sub. 
honey,  sub. 
honour,  sub. 

honour  (to),  v. 
honourable,  adj. 
hook,  sub. 
hope,  sub. 
hope  (to),  v. 
hope  for  (to),  v. 
Horatius,  sub. 
horn,  sub. 
horse,  sub. 
horse  (cavalry), 
hospitality,  sub. 
host,  sub. 
hot,  adj. 
hound,  sub. 
hour,  sub. 
house ,  sub. 


hover  (to),  v. 
hoiv  many ,  adj. 
however,  adv. 
howl  (to),  v. 
huge,  adj. 
human,  adj. 
hundred,  num. 
indec. 


postea. 

vir,  viri,  2  m. 
ardSa,  1  f. 
dubito,  1. 
abditus, 
celo,  1. 

latebrae,  1  pl.  f. 
altus. 

praestanti  ssimus. 
collis  -Is,  3  m. 
impSdio,  4 ;  pro¬ 
hibeo,  2. 
suus. 

percutio,  3. 
huc. 

sarculum,  2  n. 
teneo,  2. 
habeo,  2. 

leriae,  1  f.  pl. 
sacer ;  sanctus. 
Homerus,  2  m. 
probus. 

probitas  -tatis,  3  f. 
mei,  mellis,  3  n. 
laus,  laudis,  3  f. ; 

honor  -oris, 3  m. 
colo,  3. 
honestus, 
hamus,  2  m. 
spes  -ei,  5  f. 
spero,  1. 
spero,  1. 
Horatius,  2  m. 
cornu,  4  n. 
gquus,  2  m. 
gquites,  3  pl.  m. 
hospitium,  2  n. 
exercitus -us,  4  m 
calidus ;  fervens 
canis,  3  m. 
hora,  1  f. 
domus,  irr.  f.  (see 
Grammar,  p.  8) : 
aedes  -Ium,  3 
pl.  f. 
volito,  1. 
quiit. 
tamSn. 
clamo,  1. 
ingens, 
humanus, 
centum. 
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hungry,  art).  esuriens. 

hungry  (to  he),  v.  esurl  o,  4. 

hunt  (to),  v.  venor,  1. 

hunter,  sub.  venator  -oris,  3  m. 

hurt  (to),  v.  nocSo,  2. 

husband,  sub.  maritus,  2  m. 

husbandman,  sub.  colonus,  2  m. 
hut,  sub.  cS,sa,  1. 

Hydaspes,  sub.  Hydaspes  -is,  3  m. 

Hyphasis,  sub.  Hyphasis  -is,  3  m. 


I. 


ice,  sub. 

Ida,  sub. 
idle,  adj. 
idle  (to  be),  v. 
Idomeneus,  sub. 

ignorant,  adj. 
ignorant  of,  adj. 
ignorant  (to  be), 

v. 

Iliad,  sub. 
ill,  sub. 
ill,  adj. 
ill  (to  be),  v. 
illness,  sub. 
illustrious,  adj. 
Illyrian,  adj. 
imbibe  (to),  v. 
imitate  (to),  v. 
immediately,  adv. 
imminent  (to  be), 
v. 

immortal,  adj. 

impair  (to),  v. 
impetuous,  adj. 
imprison  (to),  v. 
Phr. 

imprudent,  adj. 
imprudently, adv. 
imprudence,  sub. 
impudence,  sub. 
in  particular, 


glacles  -el,  5  f. 
Ida,  1  f. 
ignavus,  iners, 
cesso,  1. 

IdomSneus  -ei, 
3  m. 

indoctus, 
ignavus, 
ignoro,  1. 

Ilias  -adis,  3  f. 
malum,  2  n. 
aeger, 
aegroto,  1. 
morbus,  2  m. 
inclytus. 

Illyrius, 
bibo,  3. 
imitor,  1  dep. 
statim. 
immineo,  2. 

immortalis,  sem¬ 
piternus, 
minuo,  3. 
acd*,  acris,  acrS. 
in  vincula  con¬ 
jicio,  3. 
incautus, 
incaute, 
audacia,  1  f. 
audacia,  1  f. 
praecipue. 


adv. 

incautiously, adv.  incaute. 
incessantly,  adv.  semper. 
include  (to),  v.  contineo,  2. 
ivcrease  (to),  v.  cresco,  3. 
neut. 

increase  (to),  v.  augeo,  2. 


act. 


indeed,  adv. 
India,  sub. 
indicate  (to),  v. 
indignant  (at), 
part. 

industry,  sub. 
infancy,  sub. 
infant,  adj. 
inferior,  comp, 
adj. 

influence  (to),  v. 
inhabit  (to),  v. 
inhabitant,  sub. 
inheritance,  sub. 

injure  (to),  v. 
injury,  sub. 
innocent,  adj. 
inscribe  (to),  v. 
insect ,  sub. 
instantly,  adv. 
insult,  sub. 
insult  (to),  v.Phr. 

intend  (to),  v. 
intention,  sub. 
intentionally, 
adv. 

interest  (to  be  to 
anyone’s),  v.  n. 
invade  (to),  v. 
invent  (to),  v. 
invention,  sub. 

inventor,  sub. 
invincible,  adj. 
Iphigenia,  sub. 
iron ,  sub. 
island,  sub. 
isle,  j 

Issus,  sub. 
isthmus,  sub. 
Italian,  adj. 
Italy,  sub. 
Ithaca,  sub. 
its,  pass.  proa, 
ivy,  sub. 


jackdaw,  sub. 
jewel,  sub. 
Joanna,  sub. 


quidem. 

India,  1  f. 
indico,  1. 
indignatus  (with 
acc.) 

diligentia,  1  f. 
infantia,  1  f. 
in  fans. 

inferior,  minor. 

mbveo,  2. 
c5io,  3 ;  incolo,  3. 
civis  -is,  3  m. 
hereditas  -atis, 

3  f . 

laedo,  3 ;  ndcCo,  2 
injuria,  1  f. 
innocens, 
inscribo,  3. 
bestiola,  1  f. 
statim. 

contumelia,  1  f. 
contumelias  Ull- 
cui  injicio,  3. 
cogito,  1. 
consilium,  2  n. 
consuito. 

intSrest. 

aggrgdior,  3  dep. 
reperio,  4. 
inventio  -onls,  3 
f. 

auctor  -5ris,  3  m. 
invictus. 
Iphigenia,  1  f. 
ferrum,  2  n. 

j>  insula,  1  f. 

Issus,  2  m. 
isthmus,  2  m. 
Italicus. 

I  talia,  1  f. 

Ithaca,  1  f. 
sfius. 

hedera,  1  f. 


J. 

gracilius,  2  m 
gemma,  1  f. 
Joanna,  1  f. 
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join  (to),  v. 
join  battle  (to),  v. 
journey,  sub. 
joy ,  sub. 

joyful,  adj. 
judge,  sub. 

jump  (to),  v. 
jump  out  (to),  v. 
Juno,  sub. 
Jupiter,  sub. 


jungo,  3. 
committo,  3. 
iter,  Itingris,  3  n. 
laetitia,  1  f. ; 

gaudium,  2  n. 
laetus. 

judex  -icis,  3  m. ; 

arbiter -tri,  2  m. 
salio,  4. 
pr5silio,  4. 

Jun5  -onis,  3  f. 
JuppitSr,  Jovis, 

3  m. 


just,  adv. 
just ,  adj. 
justice,  sub. 


modb ;  nupgr. 
justus, 
justitia,  1  f. 


K. 


keep  (to),  v.  servo,  1. 
keep  to  (feed),  v.  pasco,  3. 
keep  to  (cele-  cSlebro,  1. 
brate),  v. 

keep  (sign  of  the  imperfect  tense) 
keep  off  (to),  v.  arceo,  2. 
kid .  sub.  haedus,  2  m. 


kill  (to),  v. 
kind,  sub. 
kindle  (to),  v. 
kindness,  sub. 
king,  sub. 
kingdom,  sub. 
kite,  sub. 
knee,  sub. 
knife,  sub. 
knight,  sub. 
knot,  sub. 
know  (to),  v. 
know  (not  to),  i 
knowledge,  sub. 


occido,  3. 
gSnus  -eris,  3  n. 
accendo,  3. 
bcngficium,  2  n. 
rex,  regis,  3  m. 
regnum,  2  n. 
miluus,  2  m. 
genu,  4  n. 
cultSr  -tri,  2  m. 
gques  -itis,  3  m. 
nodus,  2  m. 
scI5,  4. 
nescio,  4. 
doctrina,  1  f. 


labour,  sub . 
lack  (to),  v. 
lad,  sub. 
ladder,  sub. 
laden,  adj. 
lady,  sub. 

lair,  sub. 
Laius,  sub . 
lake ,  sub. 
lamb,  sub. 
lament  (to),  v. 


L. 

labor  -oris,  3  m. 
Sgeo,  2. 
puer,  2  m. 
scalae  -arum,  1  pi. 
onustus. 

virgo  (virginis), 
3  f. 

cubile,  3  n. 
Laius,  2  m. 
lacus  -us,  4  m. 
agnus,  2  m. 
pl5ro,  1. 


lamp,  sub. 
lance,  sub. 
land  (to),  v.  Phr. 

language ,  sub. 
large,  adj. 
large  (how), 
larger,  comp, 
lark,  sub. 
last  (to),  v. 
last,  adj. 
late,  adj. 
late  (too),  adv. 
Latin,  adj. 
laugh  (to),  v. 
laugh  (at),  v. 
lay  (to),  v. 
lay  down  (to),  v. 
lay  an  egg  (to),  v 
lay  siege  (to),  v. 
law,  sub. 
lazy,  adj. 
lead  (to),  v. 

lead  away  (to),  v 
lead  back  (to),  v. 
leader ,  sub. 
leaf,  sub. 

leap  (to),  v. 

leap  down  (to),  v 
leap  out  (to),  v. 
leap  over  (to),  v. 
leap  up  (to),  v. 
learn  (to),  v. 
learned,  adj. 
learning,  sub. 
leave  (to),  v. 
leave  (to  depart) 
v. 

leave  off  (to),  v. 
leg,  sub. 
legion,  sub. 
leisure,  sub. 
leisure  (to  have), 
v. 

Lentulus,  sub. 
less,  comp,  adj. 
let  (to)= allow,  ^ 

let  drop  (to),  v. 
letter,  sub. 
levy  (to),  v. 


lucerna,  1  f. 
cuspis  -Idis,  3  f. 
nave  egredior,  3 
dep. 

lingua,  1  f. 
magnus, 
quantus, 
major, 
alauda,  1  f. 
duro,  1. 

ultimus;  summus, 
serus. 

sero ;  seritis. 
Latinus. 
ridSo,  2. 
irrideo,  2. 

pono,  3. 

pario,  3. 
obsideo,  2 
lex,  legis.  3  f. 
ignavus,  ners. 
duco,  3 ;  adduco, 

3. 

abduco,  3. 
rSduco,  3. 
dux,  ducis,  3  m. 
frons  -dis,  3  f. : 

folium,  2  n. 
salio,  4;  insilio, 

4. 

'.  desilio,  4. 
prosilio,  4. 
transilio,  4. 
exsilio,  4. 
disco,  3. 
doctus, 
doctrina,  1  f. 
rSlinquo,  3. 

,  excedo,  3 ;  abSo, 
irr. 

desino,  3. 
crus,  cruris,  3  n. 
lSgio,  3  f. 
otium,  2  n. 

,  vaco,  i. 

Lentdlus,  2  m. 
min5r. 

'.  sino,  3 ;  permitto, 
3. 

demitto,  3. 
Epistola,  1  f. 
conscribo,  3. 
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liar ,  sub. 

libation,  sub 
liberal,  adj. 
Libya,  sub. 
lie,  sub. 
lie  (to),  v. 
lie  down  (to),  v. 
lieutenant,  sub. 
life,  sub. 
lift  (to),  v. 
light,  sub. 
lightning,  sub. 
like,  adj. 
limbs,  sub. 
limit  (to),  v.  Thr. 

lingerer,  sub. 

lion,  sub. 
listen  (to),  v. 
little  (a),  adv. 
little  (after  a), 
adv. 

live  (to),  v. 
liver,  sub. 

load,  sub. 
load  (to),  v. 
lofty,  adv. 
long,  adj. 
long,  adv.  (of 
time), 

longer ,  adv. 
long  (for  a  long 
while), 

look  at  (to),  v. 

look  around  (to), 
v. 

look  down  (to),  v. 
lose  (to),  v. 
loud,  adj. 
love,  sub. 
love  (to),  v. 
lovely,  adj. 
luck,  sub. 
lull  (to,  to  sleep), 
v. 

lurk  (to),  v. 
Lycurgus,  sub. 
Lycian,  adj. 
lying,  sub. 
lyre ,  sub. 


mendax  -acis,  3 
m. 

libamgn  -mis,  3  n. 
llbgralis. 

Libya,  1  f. 
mendacium,  2  n. 
jaceo,  2. 
decumbo,  3. 
legatus,  2  m. 
vita,  1  f. 
tollo,  irr. 
lux,  lucis,  3  f. 
fulgur  -uris,  3  n. 
similis. 

membra,  2  n.  pl. 
modum  adhibgo, 
2. 

cunctator  -oris, 

3  m. 

lgo  -dnls,  3  m. 
audio,  4. 
paululum, 
brevi. 

vivo,  3  ;  ago,  3. 
jgciir,  jgclnoris, 
or  jgcoris,  3  n. 
bniis  -gris,  3. 
5ngro,  1. 
elatus, 
longus, 
diu. 

non  jam. 
diu. 

intueor,  2  dep. ; 

specto,  1. 
circumspicio,  3. 

.  despicio,  3. 
perdo,  3 ;  amitto, 3. 
ingens. 

arndr  -oris,  3  m 
amo,  1. 

formosus, 
fortuna,  1  f. 
sopio,  4. 

lateo,  2. 
Lycurgus,  2  m. 
Lycius. 

mendacia,  2  pl.n. 
lyra,  1  f. 


M. 


Macedonia,  sub.  MacSdSnia,  1  f. 
Macedonian,  sub.  Macfidd  -onis,  3 


m. 

Macedonian,  adj.  MacSdbnius. 


mad,  adj. 
mad  (to  be),  v. 
madness,  sub. 
magi,  sub. 
magician,  sub. 
magistrate,  sub. 


insanus;  demena 
fiiro,  3. 

furor  -oris,  3  m. 
magi,  2  pl.  m. 
magus,  2  m. 
magistratus  -us, 
4  m. 


maiden,  sub.  virgo  -Inis,  3  f. 
make  (to),  v.  facio,  3  ;  creo,  1. 
make  for  (to),  v.  peto,  3. 
make  (war)  (to),  infgro,  irr. 


v. 

man ,  sub. 

manage  (to),  v. 
manfully,  adv. 
Phr. 

mankind,  sub. 
many  times,  Phr. 
Marathon,  sub. 

Marcellus,  sub. 
March,  sub. 
march,  sub. 
march  (to),  v. 
mark,  sub. 

marry  (to),  v. 
marshal  (to),  v. 
Marsyas,  sub. 
marvellous,  adj. 
master  (of  a 
school),  sub. 
master  (of  a 
slave),  sub. 
matter,  sub. 
mattock,  sub. 
mean  (to),  v. 

meanwhile,  adv. 
measure  (to),  v. 
meat,  sub. 
medicine,  sub. 
meditate  (to),  v. 
meet  (to),  v. 
meeting,  sub. 


homo  -Inis,  3  m. ; 

vir,  2  m. 
rggo,  3. 

pro  virili  parte. 

bSmlnes,  3  pl.  m. 
multis  partibus. 
Marathon  -onis, 
3  f. 

Marcellus,  2  m. 
Martius,  2  m. 
ItSr,  ltlngris,  3  n. 
proficiscor,  3  dep. 
signum,  2  n.  ; 

judicium,  2  n. 
nubo,  3 ;  duco,  3. 
instrtio,  3. 
Marsyas,  -ae,  1  m. 
mirus. 

magister  -tri,  2 
m. 

dSminus,  2  m. 

res,  rSi,  5  f. 

Hg5  -onis,  3  m. 
significo,  1 ;  v51o» 
irr. 

intgrea. 
metior,  4  dep 
card,  carnis,  3  f. 
mgdicina,  1  f. 
mgditor,  1  dep. 
occurro,  3. 
conventus  >us,  i 
m. 
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melt  (to),  v. 
Memnon,  sub. 

memory,  sub. 
Menelaus,  sub. 
mention,  sub. 
mention  (to),  v. 
mercenary,  sub. 
merchant ,  sub. 

merciful,  adj. 
Mercurius,  sub. 
mercy,  sub. 
messenger,  sub. 
Metaurus,  sub. 
Metellus,  sub. 
Midas,  sub. 
middle,  sub.  (ren¬ 
dered  by  adj.) 
midnight,  sub. 
Phr. 

midst,  sub.  (ren¬ 
dered  by  adj.) 
might ,  sub. 

mile,  sub. 

Miletus,  sub. 
milk,  sub. 
millions  a  thou¬ 
sand  thousand. 

mind,  sub. 

mind  to  =  take 
care, 

mine,  poss.  adj. 
Minerva,  sub. 
miserable ,  adj. 
mistaken  (to  be), 

v. 

mistakes  (to 
make),  v. 
Mithridates,  sub. 

mix  (to),  v. 
moderation,  sub. 
money,  sub. 
monkey,  sub. 
monster ,  sub. 
month ,  sub. 

'moon,  sub. 
moreover,  adv. 
morning  (in  the), 
adv. 


liquesco,  3. 
Memnon  -onls,  3 
m. 

mSmSria,  1  f. 
M6nSlaus,  2  m. 
mentio  -dnls,  3  f. 
commSmuro,  1. 
mercenarius,  2  m. 
mercator  -oris,  3 
m. 

clemens. 
Merctirlus,  2  m. 
dementia,  1  f. 
nuntius,  2  m. 
MStaurus,  2  m. 
Metellus,  2  m. 
Midas  -ae,  1  m. 
mSdius. 

mSdia  nox. 

mSdius. 

vires,  virium,  3 
pi.  f. 

mills  passus ;  pi. 

milia  passuum 
Miletus,  2  f. 
lac,  lactis,  3  n. 


animus,  2  m.  n. ; 

mens  -tis,  3  f. 
caveo,  2. 

mSus. 

Minerva,  1  f. 
mlsSr. 
erro,  1. 

pecco,  1. 

Mithridates  -Is, 
3  m. 

misceo,  2. 
tempSrantla,  1  f. 
pScunia,  1  f. 
simia,  1  f. 
monstrum,  2  n. 
mensis  -is,  3  m. 
luna,  1  f. 
praetSrea. 
manS. 


letalis. 

matSr  -rls,  3  f. 
mdtus  -us,  4  m. 
ascendo,  3. 
mons  -tis,  3  m. 
compldratio  -onls, 
3  f . 

mus,  muris,  3  m. 
os,  oris,  3  n. 


mortal  (of  a 
ivou  A),  adj. 
mothei,  sub. 
motion,  sub. 
mouat  (to),  v. 
mountain,  sub. 
mourning,  sub. 

mouse ,  sub. 
mouth,  sub. 

mouth  (of  a  cave),  aditus  -us,  4  m 
sub. 

mouth  (of  a  river)  ostia,  2  pi.  n. 
sub. 

move  (to),  v.  act.  mSvSo,  2. 
move  (to),  v.  neut.  movSor,  2. 
much,  adj.  multus. 

much,  adv.  admodum. 

murmur,  v.  frSrno,  3. 
murmur,  sub.  fremitus  -us,  4  m. 

Mycenae,  sub.  Mycenae,  1  pi. 

Myrmidons ,  sub.  Myrmidones, 3  pi. 

m. 


nail,  sub. 
name,  sub. 
name  (to),  v. 
Naples,  sub. 
narrowly,  adv. 
nation,  sub. 

natural,  adj. 
near,  adv. 


H. 

clavus,  2  m. 
nomSn  -Inis,  3  n 
commSmoro,  1. 
NSapolIs  -Is,  3  f. 
vix. 

pSptilus,  2  m.  ; 

gens  -tis,  2  f. 
insitus. 
propS. 


nearer,  comp. adv.  propior. 
nearly,  adv.  propS  ;  fSre. 


necessary,  adj. 
necessity,  sub. 

neck,  sub. 

need,  sub.  t 
need  (to),  v. 
needle,  sub. 
neighbour,  sub. 

neighbouring, 

adj. 

Neptunus,  sub. 
Nereides, 

Nero,  sub. 
Nervii, 


IdonSus. 
nScessitas  -atls, 

3  f. 

collum,  2  n. ;  cer 
vix  -icls,  3  f. 
Spus,  n. 
indlgSo,  2. 
acus  -us,  4  f. 
finitimus,  2  m. ; 

vicinus,  2  m. 
vicinus. 

Neptunus,  2  m. 
NerSIdSs  -uni,  3 
pi.  f. 

NSro  -onls,  3  m. 
Nervii,  2  pi.  m. 
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nest,  sub. 

nidtts,  2  m. 

Nestor,  sub. 

Nestor  -oris,  3  m. 

net,  sub. 

rete  -Is,  3  n. 

never,  adv. 

nunquam. 

new,  adj. 

novus. 

night,  sub. 

nox,  noctis,  3  f. 

nightingale,  sub. 

plillomela,  1  f. ; 
luscinia,  1  f. 

nine,  num.  indec. 

.  novem. 

Niobe,  sub. 

Niobe  -es  or  -ae, 
1  f. 

no,  aelj. 

nullus. 

no  longer,  adv. 
Phr. 

non  jam. 

[nemo.  (See  List 

none, 

no  one  sub. 

|  of  Conjunc- 
|  tions.) 

noble,  adj. 

egregius. 

noise,  sub. 

strepitus  -us,  4  m. 

not,  adv. 

non. 

notary,  sub. 

scriba,  1  m. 

nothing,  sub. 

nihil,  indec. 

notice  (to),  v. 

animadverto,  3. 

nowadays,  adv. 

hodie. 

number,  sub. 

numerus,  2. 

nurse ,  sub. 

nutrix  -icis,  3  f. 

nut,  sub. 

nux,  nucis,  3  f. 
nympha,  1  f. 

0. 

nymph,  sub. 

oak,  sub. 

quercus  -us,  4  f. 

oaken,  adj. 

quernus. 

obey  (to),  v. 

pareo,  2. 

oblige  (to),  v. 

cdgo,  3. 

obliged,  part. 

coactus. 

obsequies,  sub. 

exsequiae,  1  pl.  f. 

obstinate,  adj. 

obstinatus. 

obtain  (to),  v. 

potior,  4  dep. ; 
adipiscor,  3 
dep. 

occasion,  sub. 

tempus  -5rls,  3  n. 

offend,  v. 

laedo,  3. 

offer  (to),  v. 

reddo,  3 ;  offero, 
irr. 

office,  sub. 

munfls  -eris,  3  n. 

often,  adv. 

saep6. 

often  (so),  adv. 

toties. 

oil,  sub. 

olCum,  2  n. 

old,  adj. 

priscus,  vetustus, 
vetus. 

old  man,  sub. 

senex,  senis,  3  m. 

older,  adj.  comp 

natu  major. 

Olympie,  adj. 
Olympias, 
Olympus , 
one,  adj. 
only,  adv. 
only ,  adj. 
open  (to),  v. 

openly,  adv. 
opinion,  sub. 
opponent,  sub. 
opportunity,  sub. 
oppose  (to),  v. 

oracle,  sub. 
orator,  sub. 
ordain  (to),  v. 
order,  sub. 
order  (to),  v. 
ornament,  sub. 
other,  adj. 
ought,  v. 

ounce,  sub. 
our,  poss.  adj. 
out  of  doors,  adv. 
outpost,  sub. 
outside,  adv. 
outstrip  (to),  v. 
overcome  (to),  v. 
overtake  (to),  v. 
overthrow  (to),  v. 
overturn  (to),  v. 
overwhelm  (to),  v. 

owe  (to),  v. 
owl,  sub. 
own  (with  his, 
her,  their,  &c.) 
ox,  sub. 
oyster,  sub. 


Olympicus. 
Olympias,  1  f. 
Olympus,  2  m. 
unus. 
solum, 
solus. 

ap6no,  4 ;  rg- 
cl  udo,  3. 
paiam. 

sententia,  1  f. 
adversarias,  2  m. 
occasio  -onls,  3  f 
oppono,  3 ;  ob¬ 
jicio,  3. 
oraculum,  2  n. 
orator  -oris,  3  m. 
decerno,  3. 
ordo  -dims,  3  m. 
jubeo,  2. 

ornamentum,  2  n. 
alius. 

debeo,  2 ;  oportet, 

2,  impers. 
uncia,  1  f. 
noster, 
foras. 

statio  -onls,  1  f. 
extra. 

praeverto,  3. 
vinco,  3. 

cons6quor,  3  dep. 
everto,  3. 
everto,  3. 
obruo,  3;  premo, 

3. 

debeo,  2. 

bubo  -onls,  3  m. 

suus. 

bos,  b5vis,  3  m. 
ostreum,  2  n. 


page,  sub. 
pail,  sub. 
pain,  sub. 
paint  (to),  v. 
painter,  sub. 
palace,  sub. 
Pan,  sub. 
panic,  sub. 
panic-stricken, 
adj. 


P. 

pagina,  1  f. 
mulctra,  1  f. 
dolor  -oris,  3  m. 
pingo,  3. 
pictor  -oris,  3  m 
aula,  1  f. 

Pan,  Pams,  3  m 
pavor  -oris,  3  m 
perterritus. 
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papyrus,  sub. 
parch  (to),  v. 
pardon,  sub. 
pardon  (to),  v. 
parent,  s. 

Paris,  sub. 

P armenio,  sub . 

part,  sub. 
part  (to),  v. 
particular  (i\  i), 
adv. 

pass,  sub. 
pass  (to),  v. 
pass  by  (to),  v 
passage,  sub. 
pat  (to),  v. 
Patroclus,  sub , 
pay  (to),  v. 
peace ,  sub. 
peacock,  sub. 
pearl ,  sub. 
pebble,  sub. 
Peleus,  sub. 

Pella,  sub. 
Penelope,  sub. 
people,  sub. 

perceive  (to),  v. 
Perdiccas,  sub. 
perform  (to),  v. 

perfume,  sub. 
Pericles,  sub. 
perish  (to),  v. 
perpetual,  adj. 
Persian,  sub. 
Persian,  adj. 
persuade  (to),  v. 

Phaethon,  sub. 

Philippus,  sub. 
Philonicus ,  sub. 
philosopher,  sub. 

philosophy ,  sub. 
Phoebus ,  sub. 
Phoenicia,  sub. 
Phoenix ,  sub. 

physician ,  sub. 


papyrus,  2  m.  &  f. 
sicco,  1. 
vSnia,  1  f. 
ignosco,  3. 
parens  -entis,  3  m. 
Paris  -idis,  3  m. 
Parmenio  -onis, 
3  m. 

pars,  partis,  3  f. 
dissideo,  2. 
praecipue. 

angustiae,  1  pi.  f. 
abeo,  irr. 
praetereo,  irr. 
transitus -us,  4  m. 
permulcSo,  2. 
Patroclus,  2  m. 
solvo,  3. 
pax,  pacis,  3  f. 
pavo  -onis,  3  m. 
baca,  1  f. 
lapillus,  3  m. 
Peleus  -eos  or  ei, 
3  m. 

Pella,  1  f. 
Penelope  -is,  3  f. 
gens  -tis,  3  f. ; 

popiilus,  2  m. 
sentio,  4. 
Perdiccas,  1  m. 
perago,  3 ;  exse¬ 
quor,  3  dep. 
unguentum,  2  n. 
Pgricles  -is,  3  m. 
p8r@o,  irr. 
perpetuus. 

Persa,  1  m. 
Persicus, 
suadeo,  2  ;  per¬ 
suadeo,  2. 
Phaethon  -ontis, 
3  m. 

Philippus,  2  m. 
Philonicus,  2  m. 
philosophus,  2  m.; 
sapiens  -tis,  3 

m. 

philosophia,  1  f. 
Phoebus,  2  m. 
Phoenicia,  1  f. 
Phoenix  -icis, 

3  m. 

medicus,  2  m. 


pick  up  (to),  v. 
picture,  sub.  phi 
piety,  sub. 
pig,  sub. 
pigeon,  sub. 
pillow,  sub. 
pirate,  sub. 
pitcher,  sub. 
pity,  sub. 
pity  (to),  v. 

place,  sub. 
place  (to),  v. 
place  at  (to),  v. 
plague,  sub. 
plain,  sub. 
plan,  sub. 
plan  (to),  v. 
Plato,  sub. 
play,  sub. 
play  (to),  v. 
play  (to)  a  part, 
play  (to)  a  lyre, 
pleasant,  adj. 
please  (to),  v. 
pleasure,  sub. 
pledge,  sub. 
plentiful  (to  be),  i 
plot  (to),  v. 
plough,  sub. 
plough  (to),  v. 
pluck  (to),  v. 
plunder,  sub. 
plunder  (to),  v. 
plunge  (to),  v. 

Phr. 

poem,  sub. 

poet,  sub. 

point  out  (to),  v. 
poison,  sub. 
polished,  adj. 
politics,  sub. 
pomp,  sub. 

Pompey,  sub. 
pool,  sub. 
poor,  sub.  or  adj 
poplar,  sub. 
portend  (to),  v. 
portion,  sub. 
Porus,  sub. 


tollo,  irr. 
tabula  picta, 
pietas  -tatis,  3  f. 
porcus,  2  m. 
columba,  1  f. 
pulvinus,  2  m. 
praedo  -onis,  3  m. 
urceus,  2  m. 
misericordia,  1  f. 
miseret,  imper. ; 
misereor,  2  ; 
misSror,  1. 
locus,  2  m. 
pono,  3. 
appono,  3. 
pestis  -Is,  3  f. 
campus,  2  m. 
consilium,  2  n. 
meditor,  1  dep. 
Plato  -onis,  3  m. 
ludus,  2  m. 
ludo,  3. 
ag©,  3. 
cano,  3. 

jucundus,  gratus, 
placeo,  2. 
voluptas  -atis,  3f. 
pignus  -oris,  3  n. 
abundo,  1. 
molior,  4  dep. 
aratrum,  2  n. 
aro,  1. 
carpo,  3. 
praeda,  1  f. 
diripio,  3. 
me  immitto. 

carmen  -Inis,  3  n.; 

poema -atis,  3  u. 
poeta,  1  m. ;  vates 
-Is,  3  m. 
indico,  1. 
venenum,  2  n. 
nitidus. 

respublica,  5  &  1 
apparatus  -us, 

4  m. 

Pompeius,  2  m. 
stagnum,  2  n. 
pauper  -Sris,  3. 
populus,  2  f 
portendo,  3. 
pars  -tis,  3  f. 
Porus,  2  m. 
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possess  (to),  v. 
possessions,  sub. 
possession  (to  get), 

v. 

post  (to),  V. 

posterity,  sub. 
Potidxa,  sub. 
potion,  sub. 
pound,  sub. 

pour  (to),  v. 
power,  sub. 
powerfid,  adj. 
praise,  sub. 
praise  (to),  v. 
pray  (to),  v. 

prayers,  sub. 
precept,  sub. 
preceptor,  sub. 

precious ,  adj. 
predict  (to),  v. 
prefect,  sub. 
prefer  (to),  v. 

preferable,  adj. 
prepare  (to),  v. 
present  (to  be),  v. 

present  (to  make 
a),  v. 

preserve  (to),  v. 
preside  over,  v. 
pretend  (to),  v. 
prevail  (to),  v. 
prevent  (to),  v. 

prey,  sub. 

Priam,  sub. 
price,  sub. 
priest,  sub. 
priestess,  sub. 
prince,  sub. 
prison,  sub. 
prisoner,  sub. 
prize ,  sub. 
procession,  sub. 
procure  (to),  v. 
produce  (to),  v. 
profit  (to),  v. 
promise,  v. 


habgo,  2. 
bona,  2  pi.  n. 
potior,  4  dep. 

pono,  3;  colloco, 
1 ;  loco,  1 . 
ngpdtes,  3  pi.  m. 
Potidaea,  1  f. 
potio  -onis,  3  f. 
libra,  1  f. ;  as,  as¬ 
sis,  3  m. 
fundo,  3. 
potestas  -atis,  3  f. 
potens. 

laus,  laudis,  3  f. 
laudo,  1. 

oro,  1 ;  prScor,  1 
dep. 

preces,  3  pl.  f. 
praeceptura,  2  n. 
praeceptor  -oris, 
3  m. 

prgtiosus. 
praedico,  3. 
praefectus,  2  m. 
antepono,  3 ;  malo 
irr. 

potior, 

paro,  1. 

adsum,  irr.  ;  in¬ 
tersum,  irr. 
ddno,  1. 

servo,  1. 
praesum,  irr. 
simiilo,  1. 
vinco,  3. 

impgdio,  4 ;  pro¬ 
hibeo,  2. 
praeda,  1  f. 
Priamus,  2  m. 
prStium,  2  n. 
sacerdos  -otis, 3  m. 
sacerdbs  -otis,  3  f. 
jbv8nis  -is,  3  m. 
carc8r  -6ris,  3  m. 
captivus,  2  m. 
praemium,  2  n. 
pompa,  1  f. 
comparo,  I. 
pario,  3. 
prdsum,  irr. 
prdmitto,  3 ;  pol 
licSor,  2  dep. 


promise,  sub. 
prophet,  sub. 
prophetic,  adj. 
propitiate  (to),  v 
proposal,  sub. 
protect  (to),  v. 
Phr. 

protect  (to),  v. 
prove  (to),  v. 
proverb,  sub. 
province,  sub. 

provoke  (to),  v. 
prudence,  sub. 
prudent,  adj. 
puff  out  (to),  V. 
pumpkin,  sub. 
punish  (to),  v. 
punishment,  sub. 
purpose,  sub. 
pursue  (to),  v. 
put  aioay  (to),  v. 
put  into  (to),  v. 

put  on  (to),  v. 
put  on  (a  crown) 
(to),  v. 

put  round  (to),  v. 
put  to  death  (to), 

v. 

put  under  (to),  v. 
put  up  to  (of 
hounds),  v. 
pyramid,  sub. 


promissum,  2  n. 
vates  -Is,  3  m. 
fatidicus, 
placo,  1. 
consilium,  2  n. 
praesidio  esse. 

tugbr,  2  dep. 
probo,  1. 
proverbium,  2  n. 
prdvincia,  1  f. ; 

rSgio  -onis,  3  f. 
lacesso,  3. 
prudentia,  1  f. 
prudens, 
sufflo,  1. 
cucurbita,  1  f. 
punio,  4. 
poena,  1  f. 
consilium,  2. 
sSquor,  3  dep. 
p5no,  3. 

immitto,  3 ;  de¬ 
mitto,  3. 
indtio,  3. 
impono,  3. 

circumdo,  1. 
interficio,  3. 

suppdno,  3. 
excito,  1. 

pyramis  -idis,  3  f. 


quake,  v. 
quarrel  (to),  v. 
quarrel,  sub. 

quarry,  sub. 
queen,  sub. 
quell  (to),  v. 
quench  (to),  v. 


Q. 

trSmo,  3. 
rixor,  1  dep. 
rixa,  1  f .  ;  II  a, 
litis,  3  f. 
lautumiae,  1  pl. 
regina,  1  f. 
comprimo,  3. 
restinguo,  3. 


question  (it  is  a),  quaeritur,  impqys. 
questioner,  sub.  percontator  -oris, 

3  m. 

questions  (to  ask)  percontor,  1  dep. 
quiet ,  adv.  prorsus,  omnino. 

R. 


race,  sub. 
rage,  sub. 


gens  -tis,  3  f. ; 

gguus-6rls,3n. 
fiiror  -oris,  3  m. 
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rain ,  sub. 
raise  (to),  v. 
ram,  sub. 
rampart,  sub. 

rank  (to),  v. 
ransom  (to),  v. 
rash,  adj. 
rashly,  adv. 
rashness,  sub. 

rat,  sub. 
rate  (to), 

rather,  adv. 
ravage  (to),  v. 
ray,  sub. 
reach  (to),  v. 

read  (to),  v. 
ready,  adj. 
really,  adv. 
reason,  sub. 
rebuild  (to),  v. 
receive  (to),  v. 
recognize  (to),  v. 
reconcile  (to),  v. 
Phr. 

reconnoitre  (to),v 
record  (to),  v. 
recover  (to),  v. 
red,  adj. 

rejlect  to  (of  light] 
refresh  (to),  v. 
ref  use  (to),  v. 
regret  (to),  v. 
Pegulus,  sub. 
reign  (to),  v. 
reject  (to),  v. 
rejoice  (to),  v. 
relate  (to),  v. 
relying  on,  part, 
remain  (to),  v. 

remarkable,  adj. 
remedy,  sub. 
remember  (to),  v. 
renew  (to),  v. 
renounce  (to),  v. 
renown,  sub. 

repeat  (to),  v. 
repel  (to),  r. 


pluvia,  1  f. 
l6vo,  1. 

&ries  -Stis,  3  m. 
vallum,  2  n.;  mu¬ 
nimentum,  2  D. 
habSo,  2. 
redimo,  3. 
temerarius. 
tSinSrS. 

t&ngritas  -atis, 

3  f . 

mus,  muris,  3  m. 
objurgo,  1 ;  in¬ 
crepo,  1. 
potius, 
vasto,  1. 
radius,  2  m. 
attingo,  3 ;  per¬ 
venio,  4  (with 
“  ad  ”). 

18go,  3 ;  perlSgo  3. 
paratus, 
revera, 
causa,  1  f. 
reficio,  3. 
excipio,  3. 
cognosco,  3. 
in  gratiam  r8- 
duco,  3. 
exploro,  1. 
narro,  1. 
recipio,  3. 
ruber, 
reddo,  3. 
recr8o,  1. 
ndlo,  irr.;  nggo,  1. 
desidSro,  1. 
Regulus,  2  m. 
regno,  1. 
improbo,  1. 
gaudeo,  2. 
narro,  1. 
fretus. 

m^neo,  2 ;  resto, 

1. 

egregius, 
remedium,  2  n. 
mCminl,  defect. 
redintSgro,  1. 
renuntio,  1. 
decus  -oris,  3  n. 

laus  -dis,  3  f. 
itero,  1. 
fugo,  1. 


repent  (to),  v. 
reply  (to),  v. 
repose,  sub. 
republic,  sub. 
request  (to),  v. 
reserve  (to),  v. 

resist  (to),  v. 

resolve  (to),  v. 

rest,  sub. 
rest  of  (rendered 
by  adj.) 
resting  on,  adj. 
restore  (to),  v. 
result,  sub. 
retire  (to),  v. 

retreat  (to),  v. 
return  (to),  v. 

returning,  part, 
revelry,  sub. 
revenge,  sub. 
revive  (to),  v. 
revive,  Phr. 

revolt  (to),  v. 
reward,  sub. 


Phone,  sub. 
rich,  adj. 
ridicule  (to),  v. 
right,  sub. 
rightly,  adv. 
ring ,  sub. 
ring  (to),  v. 
ripen  (to),  v.  act. 
ripen  (to),v.neu. 
rise  (to),  v. 
rise  to  (of  the 
sun),  v. 

rue  to  (of  the 
tide),  v. 

rise  (of  the  J 
sun),  sub.  > 
rising,  ) 

rising,  part, 
rival,  sub. 
river,  sub. 


paenitSt,  impers. 
respondgo,  2. 
requies -etis.  irr.f. 
respublica,  5  &  1 . 
rogo,  1 ;  oro,  1. 
rgtineo,  2  ;  re¬ 
servo,  1. 

r8sisto,  3 ;  obsto, 

1. 

constituo,  3; 

statuo,  3. 
quies  -etis,  3  f. 
reliquus. 

fultus, 
reddo,  3. 
eventus  -us,  4  m. 
concedo,  3 ;  dis¬ 
cedo,  3 ;  rficedo, 
3. 

rScedo,  3. 
rddeo,  irr.  ;  re¬ 
vertor,  3  dep. 
rgdiens. 

convivia,  2  pl.  u. 
ultio  -onis,  3  f. 
reficio,  3. 
vires  alicui  re¬ 
ficio,  3. 
deficio,  3. 
praemium,  2  n.  ; 
munus  -8rls, 

3  n. 

Rliddanus,  2  m. 
dives. 
irridSo,  2. 
fas,  indecl.  n. 
jure. 

annulus,  2  m. 
sono,  1. 
coquo,  3. 
maturesco,  3. 
surgo,  3. 
orior,  3  dep. 

accedo,  3. 


ortus  -us,  4  m. 
oriens. 

aemiilus,  2  m. 
amnis  -is,  3  m. ; 
liumen-inis,3u. 
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road ,  sub. 

via,  1  f. 

roam  (to),  v. 

vagor,  1  dep. 

roar  (to),  v. 

rudo,  3. 

rob  (to),  v. 

privo,  1. 

robber,  sub. 

latro  -6nis,  3  m. 

robe,  sub. 

toga,  1  f. 

rode,  sub. 

saxum,  2  n. ;  ru¬ 
pes  -is,  3  f. 

roll  (to),  v. 

volvo,  3. 

roll  down  (to),  v. 

devolvo,  3. 

Roman,  adj. 

Romanus,  (pi. 
Romani  maybe 
used  as  a  sub.) 

Rome,  sub. 

R5ma,  1  f. 

Romulus,  sub. 

Romulus,  2  m. 

rout  (to),  v. 

fugo,  1. 

rove  (to),  v. 

vagor,  1  dep. 

royal,  adj. 

regitis. 

Rubicon,  sub. 

Rubied  -onis,  3  m. 

ruin  (to),  v. 

perdo,  3. 

rule  (to),  v. 

impero,  1 ;  rSgo,  3 

rumour,  sub. 

rumor  -dris,  3  m. 

run  (to),  v. 

curro,  3. 

run  to  (of  water)  fluo,  3. 

run  away  (to), 

fugio,  3. 

run  short  (to), 

deficio,  3. 

rush  (to),  v. 

ruo,  3. 

rush  upon  (to),  v. 

irruo,  3. 

rustling,  sub. 

sonitus  -iis,  4  m. 

S. 


sack  (to),  v. 

expugno,  1. 

sacred,  adj. 

sacer. 

sacrifice,  sub. 

caedes  -is,  3  f. 

sacrifice  (to),  v. 

macto,  1. 

safe,  adj. 

incolumis;  tutus. 

safety,  sub. 

stilus  -utls,  3  f. 

Saguntum,  sub. 

Saguntum,  2  n. 

sail,  sub. 

velum,  2  n. 

sail  (to),  v. 

navigo,  1. 

sailor,  sub. 

nauta,  1  m. 

Salamis,  sub. 

Salamis  -inis,  3  f. 

sally  forth  (to),  v. 

,  egredior,  3  dcp. 

salute  (to),  v. 

saluto,  1. 

same,  pron. 

idem. 

sand,  sub. 

arena,  1  f. 

sane,  adj. 

sanus. 

Sarpedon,  sub. 

Sarpedon  -dnis, 

3  m. 

satyr,  sub. 

Satyrus,  2  m. 

sausage,  sub. 

billa,  1  f. 

save  (to),  v. 

servo,  1. 

say  (to),  v. 

dico,  3. 

say  not  (to),  v. 

nCgo,  1. 

scale  (to),  v. 

scando,  3. 

Scamander,  sub. 

Scamander  -dr i,  2 
m. 

scarce,  adj. 

rarus. 

scarcity,  sub. 

paucitas  -atis,  3 
f. ;  InSpia,  1  f. 

schoolmaster , 

ludi  magister,  2. 

sub.  Phr. 

scold,  (to),  v. 

objurgo,  1. 

scourge  (to),  v. 

verbero,  1. 

scout,  sulfa 

speculator  -oris, 
3  m. 

scream  (to),  v. 

stridSo,  2. 

Scylla,  sub. 

Scylla,  1  f. 

sea,  sub. 

mare  -Is,  3  n. ; 
pglagus,  2  n. 

season,  sub. 

tempus  -5rls,  3  n. 

second  (a  second  Iterum. 

time), 

sedition,  sub. 

seditio  -5nis,  3  f. 

see  (to),  v. 

video,  2. 

seek  (to),  v. 

peto,  3 ;  quaero,  3 

seem  (to),  v. 

videor,  2. 

seer,  sub. 

vates  -Is,  3  m. 

seize  (to),  v. 

arripio,  3. 

sell  (to),  v. 

vendo,  3. 

senate,  sub. 

senatus  -us,  4  m. 

senate-house,  sub.  curia,  1  f. 

senator,  sub. 

senator  -5ris,  3  m 

send  (to),  v. 

mitto,  3. 

send  away  (to),  v. 

dimitto,  3. 

send  for  (to),  v. 

arcesso,  3. 

send  forth  (to),  v. 

emitto,  3. 

send  upon  (to),  v. 

immitto,  3. 

sense,  sub. 

sensus  -us,  4  m. 

senseless,  adj. phr.  sensu  carens. 

serious,  adj. 

gravis. 

Sertorius,  sub. 

Sertorius,  2  m. 

servant,  sub. 

puer,  pueri,  2  m  , 
famulus,  2  m. 

serve  (a  cam- 

mereo,  2. 

paign,  to),  v. 

serve  (to  be  of  prdsum,  irr. 

service  to),  v. 

sesterce,  sub. 

sestertius,  2  m. 

set  (of  the  sun, 

cado,  3. 

to),  V. 

set  in  order  (to), 

ii 

constittio,  3. 

C7. 

set  on  fire  (to),  v. 

incendo,  3 

set  out  (to),  V. 

proficiscor  3  dep 

set  up  (to),  v. 

erigo,  3. 

settle  (to),  v. 

colloco,  1. 
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seven ,  num.  indec.  septem. 
seventy,  num.  septuaginta. 
indec. 


several  times, adv.  aliquoties. 

severely,  adv. 

graviter. 

shadow,  sub. 

umbra,  1  f. 

shame,  sub. 

pudor  -5ris,  3  m. 

share,  sub. 

vomer  -eris,  3  m. 

share  (to),  v.phr.  particeps  sum. 

sharp,  adj. 

acutus. 

sharpen  (to),  v. 

acuo,  3. 

sheep,  sub. 

ovi^  -is,  3  f. 

shell,  sub. 

concha,  1  f. 

shepherd,  sub. 

pastor,  3  m. 

sheiv  (to),  v. 

monstro,  1 ;  osten¬ 
do,  3;  pr5do,  3. 

shew  (to  prove),  v. 

praesto,  1. 

shield,  sub. 

scutum,  2  n. 

shine  (to),  v. 

fulgeo,  2. 

ship,  sub. 

navis  -is,  3  f. 

shoot  (to),  v. 

emitto,  3. 

short,  adj. 

brevis. 

shout  (to),  v. 

clamo,  1. 

shrewdness,  sub. 

astutia,  1  f. 
claudo,  3  ;  in¬ 
cludo,  3. 

shut  up  (to),  v. 

Sicilian,  adj. 

Siculus. 

side,  sub. 

latus  -eris,  3  n. 

siege,  sub. 

obsidio  -onis,  3  f. 

siege  (to  lay  to),v. 

obsideo,  2. 

sign,  sub. 

signum,  2  n. ;  in¬ 
dicium,  2  n. 

silence,  sub. 

silentium,  2  n. 

silent,  adj. 

tacitus. 

silent  (to  be),  v. 

taceo,  2. 

silly,  adj. 

insulsus. 

silver,  sub. 

argentum,  2  n. 

silver ,  adj. 

argenteus. 

sing  (to),  v. 

cano,  3. 

singular,  adj. 

egregius. 

sink  (to),  v. 

sido,  3. 

sip  (to),  V. 

libo,  1. 

sister,  sub. 

soror  -oris,  3  f. 

Sisyphus,  sub. 

Sisyphus,  2  m. 

sit  (to),  v. 

sedeo,  2. 

sit  at  meat  (to),  v. 

,  accumbo,  3. 

sit  down  (to),  v. 

consideo,  3. 

skilful,  adj. 

peritus. 

skill,  sub. 

calliditas  -atis,  3 
f. ;  ars  -tls,  3  f. ; 
peritia,  1  f. 

slave,  sub. 

servus,  2  m. ;  ser¬ 
va,  1  f. 

shivery,  sub. 

servitus  -utis,  3  f. 

slay  (to),  v. 

occido,  3 ;  inter¬ 
ficio,  3. 

sleep,  sub. 

somnus,  2  m. 

sleep  (to),  v. 

dormio,  4. 

slight,  adj. 

I6vis. 

slippery,  adj. 

lubricus. 

slow ,  adj. 

tardus. 

small,  adj. 

parvus. 

smarting,  part. 

ardens. 

smith,  sub. 

faber,  2  m. 

smoke,  sub. 

fumus,  2  m. 

snail,  sub. 

cochlea,  1  f. 

snake,  sub. 

anguis  -Is,  3  m. 

snatch  up  (to),  v. 

arripio,  3. 

snow,  sub. 

nix,  nivis,  3  f. 

so,  adv. 

tam,  adeo;ItaquS. 

so  many, 
so  much, 

tot. 

tantum. 

soap,  sub. 

sap5  -onis,  3  m. 

Socrates,  sub. 

Socrates  -Is,  3  m. 

soft,  adj. 

mollis. 

sdften  (to),  v. 

mollio,  4. 

soil,  sub. 

solum,  2  n. 

solace ,  sub. 

solatium,  2  n. 

soldier ,  sub. 

miles  -Itis,  3  m. 

Solon,  sub. 

Solon  -onis,  3  m. 

some,  adj. 

quidam. 

something,  pron. 

aliquid. 

son,  sub. 

filius.  2  m. 

song,  sub. 

carmen  -Inis,  3  n. 

soon,  adv. 

mox. 

soothsayer,  sub. 

haruspex  -icis, 

3  m. 

sorrow,  sub. 

luctus  -us,  4  m. ; 
dolor  -oris,  3  m. 

sound,  sub. 

sonus,  2  m. 

sour,  adj. 

acerbus. 

source,  sub. 

fons,  fontis,  3  m. 

south  wind,  sub. 

Notus,  2  m. 

sovereign,  sub. 

dominus,  2  m. 

spare  (to),  v. 

parco,  3. 

sparrow,  sub. 

passOr  -eris,  3  m. 

Sparta ,  sub. 

Sparta,  1  f. 

speak  (to),  v. 

loquor,  3  dep. 

specially,  adv. 

praecipue,  impri¬ 
mis. 

spectator ,  sub. 

spectator  -oris, 

3  m. 

speech ,  sub. 

oratio  -5nis,  3  f. 

spend  time  (to),  v.  ago,  3. 

spider,  sub. 

aranea,  1  f. 

spirits,  sub. 

animi,  2  pl.  m. 

spoils,  sub. 

spolia,  2  pl.  n 

sport,  sub. 

ludus,  2  m. 
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spouse,  sub.  sponsa,  1  f. 

spread  (to),  v.  pando,  3. 

spring  (season),  ver,  vcrls,  3  n. 
sub. 

spring  (of  water),  fons,  fontis,  3  m. 


sub. 

spur,  sub. 

calcar  -arls,  3  n. 

spy,  sub. 

speculator  -oris, 

stag,  sub. 

3  m. 

cervus,  2  m. 

Stagira,  sub. 

Stagira,  1  f. 

stained,  part. 

adspersus. 

stake,  sub. 

palus  -udis,  3  f. 

stand  (to),  v. 

sto,  1. 

stand  by  (to) 

adsto,  1. 

star,  sub. 

stella,  1  f. 

start  (to),  v. 

proficiscor, 3  dep. 

state,  sub. 

respublica,  5  &  1 

statue,  sub. 

f. ;  civitas  -atls, 
3  f. 

statua,  1  f. 

stay  (to),  v. 

remaneo,  2;  ma¬ 

$  teal  (to),  v 

neo,  2 ;  moror, 
1  dep. 

surrlpio,  3;  furor, 
1. 

noverca,  1  f. 

step-mother,  sub. 

stick ,  sub. 

virga,  1  f. 
haereo,  2 ;  In- 

stick  (to),  v. 

haereo,  2. 

st  ill  (nevertheless)  nihilominus. 

still  (even), 

etlam. 

stir  (to),  v. 

turbo,  1 ;  moveo, 
2. 

Stoicus,  2  m. 

stoic,  sub. 

stomach,  sub. 

venter  -trls,  3  m. 

stone,  sub. 

lapis  -Idis,  3  m.  ; 

stone,  adj. 

saxum,  2  n. 
saxSus,  lapideus. 

stoop  (to),  v.  Phr 

.  me  demitto,  3. 

stop  (to),  v.  n. 

maneo,  2. 

stop  (to),  v.  act. 

impedio,  4  ;  pro¬ 

stop  (to  cease),  v. 

hibeo,  2. 

.  desino,  3. 

store  (to),  v. 

condo,  3. 

storm,  sub. 

procella,  1  f. 

story,  sub. 

fabella,  1  f. 

strange,  adj. 

mirus. 

straw,  sub.  stramen  -Inis,  3n. 

straw,  adj.  straminSus. 

strawberry,  sub.  fragum,  2  n. 
stream,  sub.  fluvius,  2  m.  ; 

unda,  1  f. 
vicus.  2  m. 


strength,  sub.  vires-Ium,3  pi.  L 

robur  -oris,  3  n. 
stretch  out  (to),  v.  porrigo,  3. 


strife,  sub. 
strike  (to),  v. 
strike  a  camp  (to) 
strike  down  (to) 
strip  (to),  v. 
strive  (to),  v. 
strong,  adj. 
struggle  (to),  v. 
study  (to),  v. 
stupid,  adj. 
subdue  (to),  v. 
subject,  sub. 
subjugate  (to),  v. 
submit  (to),  v. 
suburb,  sub. 
succeed  (to),  v. 
succour  (to),  v. 
such,  adj. 
sudden,  adj. 
suddenly,  adv. 
suffer  (to),  v. 
suitor,  sub. 
summer,  adj. 
summer,  sub. 
summon  (to),  v. 
sun,  sub. 
sunny,  adj. 
sunrise,  sub.  Phr. 
sunshine,  sub. 
sup  off  (to),  v. 
superior,  adj. 
supper,  sub. 
supply  (to),  v. 
support,  sub. 
suppose  (to),  v. 
surpass  (to),  v. 
surpassing,  adj. 
surprised  (to  be), 
v. 

surrender  (to),  v. 

surround  (to),  v. 
Susa,  sub. 
suspicion ,  sub. 
siva  I  low,  sub. 
swallow  (to),  v. 
swan,  sub. 
swear  (to),  v. 
sweet,  adj. 
swiftness,  sub. 


lis,  litis,  3  f. 
fSrlo,  4. 
moveo,  2. 
dejicio,  3. 
exuo,  3. 
enitor,  3  dep. 
rbbustus,  fortia 
c5nor,  1. 
stild6o,  2. 
stolidus, 
sdbigo,  3. 
civis  -Is,  3  m. 
subigo,  3. 
pareo,  2. 
suburbium,  2  n. 
vinco,  3. 
succurro,  3. 
talis ;  ejusmodi, 
subitus, 
silblto. 

patior,  3  dep. 
procus,  2  m. 
aestivus, 
aestas  -atls,  3  f. 
arcesso,  3. 
sol,  solis,  3  m. 
apricus. 

solis  orttis  -us,  4  m. 
s51,  solis,  3  m. 
ceno,  1. 
superior, 
cena,  1  f. 
praebeo,  2. 
sustineo,  2. 
pttto,  1 ;  rt*or,  2. 
sup6ro,  1. 
eximius, 
admiror,  1  dep. 

,  dedo  3 ;  (oneself). 

phr.,  me  dedo, 
cingo,  3. 

Susa,  2  pl.  n. 
suspicio  -6nls,3  f 
lilrimdo  -Inis,  3  f 
sorbeo,  2. 
cygnus,  2  m. 
juro,  1. 
dulcis. 

celeritas  -tatis, 
3  f . 


street,  sub. 
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sivim  (to),  v. 
Swiss,  sub. 
sword ,  sub. 

Syracuse,  sub. 

Syria ,  sub. 


nftto,  1. 

Helvetii,  2  pi.  m. 
gladius,  2  m. ; 

ensls  -is,  3  m. 
Syracusae  -arum, 
1  pi.  f. 

Syria,  1  f. 


T. 


table,  sub.  mensa,  1  f. 

tablets,  sub.  tabellae,  1  pi.  f. 

tail,  sub.  cauda,  1  f. 

tailor,  sub.  sartor  -oris,  3  m. 

talce  (to),  v.  cftplo,  3;  sumo,  3; 

accipio,  3. 

take  (advice)  (to),  sSquor,  3  dep. 


v. 

take  away  (to),  v.  aufSro,  irr. ;  adi¬ 
mo,  3. 

take  care  (to),  v.  curo,  1 ;  caveo,  2. 
take  off  (to),  v.  exuo,  3. 
take  'prisoner  (to),  capio,  3. 
v. 

take  by  storm  expugno,  1. 

(to),  v. 

take  up  (arms)  tollo,  irr. ;  sumo, 
(to),  v.  3. 

take  up  (to),  v.  suscipio,  3. 
talent,  sub.  talentum,  2  n. 
talk  together  (to),  colloquor,  3  dep. 


v. 

teach  (to),  v.  doceo,  2. 

tear  (to),  v.  lacSro,  1. 

Telemachus,  sub.  TelSmachus,  2  m. 
tell  =  say  (to),  v.  dlco,  3. 
tell  =  relate  (to),  narro,  1. 
v. 

tell  =  order  (to),  jabeo,  2. 


v. 

tell  lies  (to),  v. 
temple,  sub. 

ten,  num.  indec. 
tender,  adj. 
tent,  sub. 
tenth, 

terrible,  adj. 
territory,  sub. 
Teucer,  sub. 
Thebes,  sub. 
Theban,  sub. 
theft,  sub. 


mentior,  4. 
aedes  -is,  3  f. ; 

templum,  2  n. 
dScem. 
tSnSr. 

tentdrium,  2  n. 
dScimus. 
dirus ;  gravis. 
rSglo  -onls,  3  f. 
TeucSr  -cri,  2  m. 
Thebae,  1  pi.  f. 
Thebanus, 
furtum,  2  n. 


E.  L.  E. 


Themistocles,  sub 

then ,  adv. 
Thermopylae , 
sub. 

thereupon, 
Thessalian,  adj. 
Thetis,  sub. 
thief,  sub. 
thin,  adj. 

thing,  sub. 
think  (to),  v. 

third  (a  third 
time), 

thirteen,  num. 

indec. 
thirst,  sub. 
thirty,  num. 

indec. 
thorny,  adj. 
though. 

thousand ,  num. 


thoroughly,  adv. 
Thracian,  sub. 
threaten  (to),  v. 
three,  num. 
thrice,  adv. 
throat,  sub. 


throw  (to),  v. 

throw  away  (to), 
v. 

thunderbolt,  sub . 
thy  (poss.  pro.), 
Tiber,  sub. 
tide,  sub. 
tie  (to),  v. 
tie  together  (to), 


'.  ThSmistdcles  -Is, 
3  m. 
turn. 

Thermopylae,  1  f. 

pi. 

indS. 

Thessalus. 
Thetis,  idos,  3  f. 
fur,  furis,  3  m. 
macSr,  macra, 
macrum, 
res  -rSi,  5  f. 
puto,  1 ;  rSor,  2 
dep. 
tertium. 

tredScim. 

sitis  -is,  3  f. 
triginta. 

spinosus, 
quamvis,  quam¬ 
quam. 

mills.  (See  List 
of  English  Con¬ 
junctions.) 
pSnitus. 

Thracius, 
minor,  1. 
tres. 
tSr. 

fauces,  3  pi.  f.; 
guttiir  -urls, 

3  n. 

jacio,  3 ;  projicio, 
3. 

abjicio,  3. 

fulmSn  -Inis,  3  n. 
tuus. 

Tiberis  -Is,  3  m. 
aestas  -us,  4  m. 
alligo,  1. 
colligo,  1. 


v. 

time ,  sub. 
timid,  adj. 
tire  (to),  v. 
tired,  ad), 
tired  (to  be),  v. 
Tiresias,  sub. 
to-day,  adv. 
together,  adv. 


tempus  -5rls,  3  n 
timidus, 
lasso,  1. 
fessus. 

taedSt,  impers. 
TIrSsIas,  1  m. 
hodie. 

una,  slmhl. 
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toil  (to),  v. 
toil,  sub. 
tomb,  sub. 
to-morrow,  adv. 
tongue,  sub. 
too  much,  adv. 
tooth,  sub. 
top,  sub.  (render¬ 
ed  by  adj.) 
torture  (to),  sub. 
totally,  adv. 
town,  sub. 

train  (to),  v. 
traitor,  sub. 
travel  (to) 
abroad,  v. 
traveller ,  sub. 
treachery,  sub. 

treat  (to),  v. 

treasure,  sub. 

tree ,  sub. 
tremble  (to),  v. 
trial,  sub. 
tribe,  sub. 
tribune,  sub. 
trick,  sub. 
trident,  sub. 
tried,  adj. 
triumph,  sub. 
triumphantly, 
adj. 

Trojan,  adj. 
troops,  sub. 

trouble  (to),  v. 
Troy,  sub. 
truce,  sub. 
true,  adj. 
trunk,  sub. 
trunk  of  an  ele¬ 
phant, 
trust  (to),  v. 
truth,  sub. 
try  (to),  v. 


try  for  (to),  v. 

tumult,  sub. 


laboro,  1. 
labor  -oris,  3  m. 
sSpulcrum,  2  n. 
eras. 

lingua,  1  f. 
nimis. 

dens,  dentis,  3  m. 
summus. 

crueio,  1. 
p&rittts. 

urbs  -bis,  3  f. ;  op¬ 
pidum,  2  n. 
educo,  1. 

prdditor  -oris,  3  m. 
pgrSgrmor,  1  dep. 

viator  -oris,  3  m. 
fraus  -dis,  3  f. ; 

perfidia,  1  f. 
tracto,  1 ;  utor, 

3  dep. 

thesaurus,  2  m.; 

gaza,  1  f. 
arb5r  -oris,  3  f. 
tremo,  3. 
judicium,  2  n. 
gens  -tis,  3  f. 
tribunus,  2  m. 
dolus,  2  m. 
tridens  -tis,  3  m. 
spectatus, 
triumphus,  2  m. 
ovans. 

Trojanus,  m. 
milites,  3  pl.  m. ; 

copiae,  1  pl.  f. 
vexo,  1. 

Troja,  1  f. 
indutiae,  1  pl.  f. 
verus. 

truncus,  2  m. 
manus  -us,  4  f. 

confido,  3. 
verum,  2  n. 
conor,  1  dep.; 
nitor,  3  dep.  ; 
tento,  1 ;  exp6- 
rior,  4  dep. 
pSto,  3. 
tumultus  -us, 

4  m. 


turn  (to),  v. 
turn  aside  (to) 
V. 

turn  back  (to),  v 
turn  round  (to), 
v. 

Tusculum,  szib. 
twelve,  num. 

indee. 
twentieth, 
two,  num. 
two  days,  sub. 
tyrant,  sub. 

Tyre,  sub. 
Tyrian,  adj. 


ugly,  adj. 
Ulysses,  sub. 
unable  (to  be),  v. 
unbroken,  adj. 
uncertain,  adj. 
undertake  (to),  v. 
understand  (to), 
v. 

ungrateful,  adj. 
unheard  of, 
unhappy,  adj. 
united,  adj. 
universe,  sub. 
unlucky,  adj. 
untie  (to),  v. 
unusual ,  adj. 
unweave  (to),  v. 
unwilling,  adj. 
unwillingly,  adv 
unworthy,  adj. 
up,  adv. 
upbraid  (to),  v. 

urge  (to),  v. 

use,  sub. 
use  (to) i,  v. 

used  (i.e.  was 
accustomed),  v 
usefid  (to  be),  v. 
useful,  adj. 
useless,  adv. 
utmost,  adj. 
utterly,  adv. 


converto,  3. 
averto,  3. 

rSvertor,  3  dep. 
convertor,  3  dep. 

Tusculum,  2  n. 
dudddeim. 

vicesimus. 

duo. 

biduum,  2  n. 
tyrannus,  2  m. 
Tyrus,  2  f. 
Tjfrius. 


U. 

informis. 

Ulysses  -is,  3  m. 
ndn  possum,  irr. 
indomitus, 
incertus, 
suscipio,  3. 
intelligo,  3. 

ingratus. 

inauditus. 

infelix. 

concors. 

mundus,  2  m. 

infaustus. 

solvo,  3. 

inusitatus. 

rdtexo,  3. 

invitus. 

invite. 

indignus. 

sursum. 

incrdpo,  1  ;  culpo, 
1. 

urgeo,  2;  stimulo, 

1. 

usus  -us,  4  m. 
utor,  3  dep. ;  ad¬ 
hibeo,  2 
soleo. 

prosum,  irr. 
utilis. 

Inutilis. 

summus. 

penitus. 
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vain  (in),  adv. 
vainly ,  adv. 
valiant ,  adj. 
valley,  sub. 
valour,  sub. 
value  (to),  v. 
vanish  (to),  v. 
vapour,  sub. 
vast,  adj. 
vengeance,  sub. 
vengeance  (to 
take),  v. 
Venus ,  sub. 
very,  adv. 
vessel,  sub. 
veteran,  sub. 
victor ,  sub. 
victorious,  adj. 
victory ,  sub. 
village,  sub. 
vine,  sub. 
vinegar,  sub. 
violence,  sub. 
violet,  sub. 
viper,  sub. 
virtue,  sub. 
visit  (to),  sub. 
visitor,  sub. 
voice,  sub. 
vow,  sub. 
vote  (to),  v. 
vulture,  sub. 


V. 

frustra. 

frustra. 

fortis. 

vallis  -is,  3  f. 
virtus  -utis,  3  f. 
facio,  3. 
vanesco,  3. 
nebhla,  1  f. 
ingens, 
poena,  1  f. 
ulciscor,  3  dep. 

V6nus  -Ms,  3  f. 
admodum, 
navis  -is,  3  f. 
vetSranus,  2  m. 
victor  -oris,  3  m. 
victor, 
victdria,  1  f. 
vicus,  2  m. 
vitis  -is,  3  f. 
acetum,  2  n. 
vis,  3  f. 
viola,  1  f. 
vipera,  1  f. 
virtus  -utis,  3  f. 
viso,  3  ;  inviso,  3. 
hospes  -itis,  3  m. 
vox,  vocis,  3  f. 
votum,  2  n. 
pSllicSor,  2  dep. 
vultur  -uris,  3  m. 


W. 


wage  (war)  (to) 
v. 

'wage  (war 
against)  (to),  i 
wait  (to),  v. 
wait  for  (to),  v. 
wake  (to),  v. 

wakeful  (to  be)  t 
wakeful,  adj. 
ivalk  (to),  v. 
wall ,  sub. 

wander  (to),  v. 
wane  (to),  v. 
want  (to),  v. 


gero,  3. 

infgro,  irr. 

m5r5r,  1  dep. 
expecto,  1. 
expergiscor,  3 
dep. 

vigilo,  1. 
vigil, 
ambulo,  1. 
murus,  2  m.  ; 

moenia,  3  pl.  n. 
erro,  1. 
decresco,  3. 
indiggo,  2. 


wanting  (to  be), 
war,  sub. 
warm,  adj. 
warm  (to)  v. 
warmth,  sub. 
ivarn  (to),  v. 
ivarrior ,  sub. 


wary,  adj. 

wasp,  sub. 
iraste  (to),  v. 
watch  (to),  v. 
watch  (to),  v. 
watchful,  adj. 
water,  sub. 
water  (fetch  to] 

v. 

■wave,  sub. 

wax,  sub. 

way,  sub. 
weak ,  adj. 

wealth,  sub. 

weapon,  sub. 
wear  out  (to),  v. 
weariness,  sub. 

weary  (to  be), 
weather,  sub. 

weave  (to),  v. 
web,  sub. 
weep  (to)  v. 
weight,  sub. 
well  (to  be), 

well,  adv. 
well,  sub. 
west,  sub. 

whale,  sub. 
what, 

wheel,  sub.  * 
when,  pron. 

whence , 
whenever,  adv. 
whetstone,  sub. 
while  (for  along), 
whirlpool,  sub. 


y.  desum,  irr. 
bellum,  2  n. 
calidus. 
calSfacio,  3. 
calor  -oris,  3  m. 
monSo,  2  m. 
mllSs  -itis,  3 :  b©l- 
lat5r-oris,3  m.; 
bellatrix  -tricis 
3  f. 

cautus, 
vespa,  1  £ 
perdo,  3. 
vigilo,  1. 
specto,  1. 
vigil, 
aqua,  1  f. 
i,  aquor,  1  dep. 

fluctus  -us,  4  m. 
cera,  1  f. 
via,  1  f. 

infirmus  ;  imbe¬ 
cillus. 

bpes  -um,  3  pl.  f.; 

divitiae,  1  pl.f. 
telum,  2  n. 
conficio,  3. 
lassltudd  -Inis, 
_3  f. 

taedet,  imp. 
tempestas  -atis, 
3  f. 

texo,  3. 
tela,  1  f. 
figo,  2. 

pondus  -Ms,  3  n. 
valeo,  2 ;  con¬ 
valesco,  3. 
b8n5. 

pfitSus,  2  m. 
occidens  -entis,  3 
m. 

balaena,  1  f. 
quis, 
rota,  1  f. 

quando  (interro¬ 
gative);  quum 
(relative), 
undg. 
quoties. 
c5s,  cotis,  3  f. 
diu. 

gurggs  -Itis,  3  m 
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whistle  (to),  v. 
white,  adj. 
who,  pro. 
whole,  adj. 

why, 

wicked,  adj. 
wide,  adj. 
wife ,  sub. 
wild,  adj. 
wild  boar,  sub. 
wild  beast ,  sub. 
wild  goat,  sub. 
will,  sub. 

will,  sub. 
willingly,  adv. 
win  (to),  v.  act. 
win  (to),  v.  neut. 

wind,  sub. 
window,  sub. 

wine,  sub. 
icing,  sub. 

winter,  sub. 
wintry,  adj. 
wisdom,  sub. 
wise,  adj. 
wish  (to),  v. 

wish,  sub. 
withdraw  (to), 
v.  act. 

withdraw  (to), 
v.  neut. 

withdraw  (a  cur¬ 
tain),  v. 
wither  (to),  v. 
without  (to  do),v. 
wolf,  sub. 
woman,  sub. 
ivoman  (  old),  sub. 
wonder  (to),  v. 
wonderful,  adj. 
wont  (to  be),  v. 
wood,  sub. 
wooden,  adj. 
woodcutter,  sub. 

woodman,  sub. 
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sibilo,  1. 

candidus. 

quis. 

totus ;  universus ; 

omnis. 

cur. 

nequam,  indec. 
latus. 

uxor  -oris,  3  f. 
fgrus.  w 

apgr,  aprl,  2  m. 
fgra,  1  f. 
caprgolus,  2  m. 
voluntas  -atls,  3  f. 

arbitrium,  2  n. 
testamentum.  2n. 
llbentSr. 
reporto,  1. 
vinco,  3. 
ventus,  2  m. 
fgnestra,  1  f. 
vinum,  2  n. 
penna,  1  f. ;  ala, 
1  f. 

hlems  -Is,  3  f. 
hibernus, 
sapientia,  1  f. 
sapiens. 

volo,  irr.;  cupio, 
3. 

votum,  2. 
abduco,  3. 

discedo,  3,  ab¬ 
sisto,  3. 
rgduco,  3. 

marcesco,  3. 
cargo,  2. 
liipus%2  m. 
miillgr  -Sris,  3  f. 
anus,  4  f. 
miror,  1  dep. 
mirus,  egrgglus. 
sol8o,  2. 
silva,  1  f. 
ligngus. 

frondator  -oris,  3 
m. 

lignatOr  -oris,  3 

m. 


wool,  sub. 
woollen,  adj. 
word,  sub. 
word  =  promise, 
sub . 

work,  sub. 
work  (to),  v. 
world,  sub.  phr. 

worm ,  sub. 
worn  out,  part, 
worship  (to)  v. 
worsted  (to  be)  v. 
worthless ,  adj. 
worthy,  adj. 
wound  (to),  v. 
wounded,  adj. 
wrath,  sub. 
wrath  (in),  adj. 
wrathful,  adj. 
wreck  (to),  v. 
wretched ,  adj. 
write  (to),  v. 
wrong,  sub. 
wrong  (to),  v. 
wrong  (to  be),  v. 


lana,  1  f. 
langus. 
verbum,  2 
fides  -81,  f 

Opils  -grfs 
laboro,  1. 
terrarum  c 
m. 

vermis  -Is, 
confectus, 
colo,  3. 
siipgro,  1.* 
vilis, 
dignus, 
vulngro,  1. 
saucius. 

Ira,  1  f. 
Iratus. 
Iratus, 
demergo,  3. 
mlsgr. 
scribo,  3. 
injuria,  1  f. 
laedo,  3. 
erro,  1. 


Xerxes ,  sub. 


X. 

Xerxes  -Is,  3  i 

Y. 


year,  sub.  annus,  2  m. 

yellow,  adj.  flavus. 
yesterday,  adv.  h8rl. 
yet,  adv.  ^  tamgn. 
yonder,  pron.  adj.  ist8. 
young,  adj.  tgngr. 
younger,  comp,  junior. 
adv. 

young  man,  sub.  adolescens  -tls, 

m. 

your,  tflus,  istg,  vestg 

(See  list  c 
English  Cor 
junctions.) 

youth,  sub.  adolescens  -tls.  1 

3  m. 
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